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CARNOT 


CHILDHOOD   OP  CAKNOT. — HIS  EDUCATION, 

Lazaee-Nicolas-Maeguerite  Carnot  was  born  at 
Nolay  (Cote-d'Or),  in  tUe  ancient  duchy  of  Burgundy 
that  had  already  been  the  cradle  of  three  of  the  greatest 
ornaments  of  which  the  Academies  could  boast:  Eossuet, 
Vauban,  and  BufFon,  His  father  was  an  advocate,  and 
exercised  that  noble  profession  with  a  great  deal  of  talent 
(whieh  is  not  uncommon)  and  with  very  great  disinter- 
estedness (which  is  said  to  be  not  so  common).  Tiie 
advocate,  Claude-Abraham  Carnot,  bad  eighteen  children ; 
so  that,  according  to  the  old  adage,  which  promises  pros- 
perity to  a  numerous  family,  he  might  expect  a  happy 
future  for  each  of  his  children.  Indeed,  at  one  period, 
he  might  have  counted,  in  this  numerous  family,  two  lieu- 
tenant-generals of  the  Frencb  armies;  a  councillor  at  the 
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court  of  repeal ;  an  attorney-general  of  the  cour  royale  ; 
the  directress  of  the  hospice  de  Nolay ;  a  municipal  mag- 
istrate much  esteemed  whilst  he  was  admioisteriDg  the 
affairs  of  his  corpoi-ation,  and  still  more  esteemed,  if 
possible,  when,  after  twenty-three  years'  exercise  of  his 
functions,  he  submitted  to  be  brutally  deposed  sooner 
than  fail  in  his  duty.  1  must  mention  that,  hke  an  affec- 
tionate and  provident  father,  the  advocate  of  Kolay  had 
not  trusted  unreservedly  to  the  virtue  of  the  proverb,  but 
always  presided  personally  over  the  early  education  of 
his  sons.  Lazare  Camot,  the  subject  of  this  biography, 
only  left  his  fathei-'s  house  to  go,  as  it  was  then  called, 
through  his  Rhetoric  and  Philosophy. 

The  childhood  of  those  privileged  men  who,  under 
various  claims,  have  acted  a  brilliant  part  on  the  stage 
of  the  world,  has  always  attracted  the  attention  of  every 
biographer.  The  "know  thyself"  of  an  ancient  philos- 
opher would  be  but  poorly  inicrprcfed  if  only  looked  on 
as  a  maxim  of  prudence ;  the  maxim  is  susceptible  of  a 
juster  and  wider  interpretation ;  it  presents  to  us,  I  Ihink, 
the  whole  human  race,  as  a  body,  for  the  most  important 
species  of  study  that  we  can  undei-fake.  Therefore, 
Gentlemen,  let  us  carefully  examine  how  (hose  extraor- 
dinary minds  are  imlicatcJ,  are  born,  and  grow,  which, 
on  their  complete  development,  are  destined  to  open  out 
for  themselves  nnknown  paths.  These  charaet*'ristios 
should  be  collected  with  all  the  more  interest,  because 
they  become  daily  more  rare.  In  our  modern  schnol'', 
modelled  on  exactly  the  same  pattern  from  north  to  south 
and  from  east  to  west ;  subjected  to  the  same  regulations 
and  to  a  uniform  disdpline ;  where  children  enter  more- 
over at  the  age  of  nine  or  ten  years,  and  do  not  leave 
until  they  are  eighteen  or  twenty,  individual  character  is 
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effaced,  or  disappears,  or  is  covered  with  the  mask  of 
conventionality.  The  agriculturist  wonld  never  go  into 
a  hothouse  to  learn  the  character,  the  form,  or  the 
appearance  of  those  admirable  plants  which  are  the 
ornament  of  our  ancient  forests.  Neither  is  it  in  our 
regiments  that  one  might  hope  to  trace  out  the  true 
types  of  the  peasants  of  Brittany,  Normandy,  Lorraine, 
or  Frauche-Comte.  Our  "scbool-i'egiments"  (if  I  may 
be  allowed  the  expression)  would  lead  moralists  quite  aa 
much  astray.  There,  a  sort  of  mean  is  established,  about 
which,  with  very  slight  variations,  all  the  youth  of  the 
present  day  is  grouped.  Is  this  for  good  or  for  evil? 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  open  such  a  discussion  here ;  I 
merely  say  that  such  is  the  facl,  and  this  fact  will  explain 
why  I  have  collected  various  particulars  of  the  childhood 
of  our  colleague,  which  might  otherwise  have  appeared 
trifling, 

Carnot  was  only  ten  years  old  when  his  mother,  in  a 
journey  to  Dijon,  took  him  with  her,  and,  to  reward  him 
for  the  thoughtful  docility  which  he  always  showed,  took 
him  to  the  theatre.  A  piece  was  represented  that  day, 
in  which  evolutions  of  troops  and  battles  succeeded  one 
another  without  intermission.  The  young  scholar  fol- 
lowed with  sustained  attention  the  aeries  of  events  which 
were  developed  before  him  ;  but,  all  on  a  sudden,  he  gets 
up,  he  is  agitated,  and,  in  spite  of  the  endeavours  of  hia 
mother,  calls  out  in  terms  hardly  polite,  to  an  actor  who 
had  just  come  on  the  atage.  Thia  person  was  the  acting 
general  of  the  troops  on  whoae  side  the  young  Carnot 
was  interested ;  by  his  cries,  the  cliild  was  warning  the 
unskilful  chief  that  the  artillery  was  hadiy  placed  ;  that 
tlie  gunners,  being  without  cover,  must  necessarily  be 
killed  by  the  fii'st  Are  of  musketry  from  the  ramparts  of 
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the  fortress  which  they  were  about  (o  attack ;  that^  on 
the  other  hand,  by  establishing  the  battery  behind  a  rock, 
which  he  pointed  out,  botli  by  word  of  mouth  and  by 
gesture,  the  men  would  be  much  less  exposed.  The 
astonished  actors  did  aiot  know  what  to  do ;  Madame 
Carnot  was  distressed  at  the  disturbance  which  her  son 
was  occasioning ;  the  audience  burst  out  laughing ;  every 
one  was  puzzled  aa  to  the  cause  of  such  an  unusual  criti- 
cism ;  and  the  supposed  frolic  was  nothing  else  than  the 
revelation  of  a  superior  military  talent,  the  first  symptora 
of  that  powerful  genius  which,  despising  beaten  tracks, 
created,  a  few  years  later,  new  tactics,  and  proposed  to 
replace  the  scientiflcaUy  and  ingeniously  combined  forti- 
fications of  Vauban,  by  an  altogether  different  system. 

From  the  age  of  twelve  to  fifteen,  Camot  pursued  the 
course  of  studies  at  the  College  at  Autun,  He  made 
himself  remarkable  there  by  a  lively,  original  turn  of 
mind,  and  by  a  rare  degree  of  intelligence.  He  ncKt  en- 
tered the  "little  seminary"  of  the  same  town.  At  six- 
teen yeare  of  ^e  he  had  finished  his  Philosophy.  The 
firmness  which  we  shall  find  in  him  in  the  course  of  a 
most  stormy  career,  was  already  the  leading  feature  in 
his  character.  The  timid  professors  of  the  seminary  of 
Autun,  bad  a  troublesome  experience  of  it  on  the  day 
when  their  scholar  had  to  support  his  thesis. 

This  ceremony  always  took  place  in  public.  Accord- 
ing to  regulations,  the  liberality  of  which  would,  at  the 
present  day,  appear  excessive  to  the  authorities  of  our 
universities,  eveiy  one  of  the  audience  bad  the  right  of 
making  objections.  This  criticism  might  be  applied  both 
to  the  principles  and  to  the  style.  Thus  the  amour  propre 
of  the  master  ran  as  much  risk  as  that  of  the  pupil,  and 
the  reputation  of  a  large  establishment  lay  at  the  mercy 
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of  some  heedless  young  fellow.  Thence  came  the  custom 
of  starting  the  competitors  in  the  arena  accompanied  by 
a  Mentor,  who  came  to  the  assistance  of  th«r  treacherous 
memories,  find  who,  by  a  word  put  in  at  the  proper  mo- 
ment, brought  them  back  into  the  right  path  as  soon  as 
they  began  to  wander  from  it ;  aod  the  Mentor  was  often 
himself  drawn  into  the  discusdon  on  his  own  account. 
Acqording  to  this  custom,  lie  teachers  of  the  Seminary  of 
Autun  were  proceeding  towards  the  saffl?  des  exercises, 
where  a  large  concourse  of  people  was  assembled,  when 
the  young  Carnot  signified  his  intention  to  ascend  to  the 
rostrum  alone,  that  he  would  not  be  accompanied  by  a 
prompter,  that  he  would  not  keep  at  all  to  the  routine 
they  had  assigned  him,  and  that  he  would  speak  alone  or 
not  at  all.  This  resolution  was  combated  by  alternate  en- 
treaties and  threats,  but  in  vain :  they  were  obliged  to 
submit,  whether  they  Uked  it  or  not,  to  this  unprecedented 
caprice  of  the  pupil.  However,  the  most  brilliant  success 
soon  justified  il,  even  in  the  eyes  of  the  irritated  profes- 
sors, A  curious  incident  rendered  the  meeting  remark- 
able :  a  lady,  the  wife  of  a  doctor  of  medicine,  became  the 
most  formidable  adversary  of  the  young  rhetorician :  she 
argued  against  him,  in  Latin,  with  a  force  of  logic,  with 
an  ease,  a  grace,  and  an  elegance  of  expression,  which 
the  more  astonished  Carnot  and  the  audience,  inasmuch 
as  no  indiscreet  display  had  hitherto  made  them  even 
suspect  that  Madame  I'Homine  had  carried  her  studies 
farther  than  the  Ouisiniere  hourgeoise,  the  Almanack  de 
lA4ge,  or  the  PeUt  ParoisHen. 

Carnot  had  so  tlioroughly  taken,  not  only  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  religion,  but,  moreover  (and  they  are  not  the 
same  thbgs),  to  the  minute  practices  of  devotion  scrupu- 
lously followed  at  the  little  seminaiy  of  Autun,  that  some 
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of  hia  fiiends  thought  at  one  time  of  putting  him  into 
holy  orders.  They  were  strengthened  in  this  idea  by  the 
recollection  of  the  great  number  of  ecclesiastical  dignita- 
ries of  which  this  honourable  family  could  boast,  amongst 
whom  figured  canons,  vicaires-giniraux  of  the  diocese  of 
Ch&lon,  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  an  abb6  of  Citeaux. 
However,  the  career  of  military  engineer  carried  the  day, 
and  young  Camot  was  sent  to  Paris  to  a  special  school, 
there  fo  prepare  for  hia  examiuation.  The  comrades 
■whom  he  met  there  had  certainly  not  been  brought  up  at 
the  Seminary ;  for  the  profound  piety  of  the  new  scholar, 
of  which  he  would  by  no  means  make  a  mystery,  became 
the  subject  of  their  continual  sarcasms.  Sarcasms  are 
not  reasons.  Carnot  was  not  therefore  staggered  by 
them  ;  but  he  felt  the  necessity  of  maturing,  by  reflection 
and  study,  ideas  and  sentiments  to  which  his  pure  and 
candid  soul  had  hitherto  given  itself  up  with  perfect  good- 
will and  confidence.  Theology,  then,  became,  for  some 
months,  the  only  occupation  of  an  apprenti-o^cier,  or 
military  novice.  No  one  can  tell  what  was  the  effect  of 
these  meditations ;  for,  at  all  periods  of  his  life,  Camot 
carefully  avoided,  even  in  the  intimacy  of  the  domestic 
circle,  any  discussions, — nay,  more,  any  simple  conversa- 
tions— relating  to  religion.  We  only  know  that  he  pro- 
fessed principles  now  adopted  by  all  good  and  enlightened 
minds.  "Universal  tolerance,"  said  he,  when,  proscribed 
and  wandering  in  a  foreign  laud,  he  had  to  ward  off  the 
spiteful  darts  of  calumny, — "universal  tolerance,  that  is 

the  dogma  which  I  decidedly  profess I  abhor 

fanaticism,  and  I  believe  that  the  fanaticism  of  irreligion, 
brought  into  fashion  by  such  men  as  Mai-at  and  Pere 
DnchSsne,  is  the  most  fatal  of  all.  We  must  not  kill  men 
to  force  them  to  believe :  we  must  not  kill  them  to  pre- 
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vent  their  believing  ■  let  us  cornpaesionatp  the  weaknesses 
of  others  nee  every  one  has  h  a  o  v  a  1  le  allow 
pr  1  d  ce  to  ei  away  by  t  mo  wh  n  we  ct  not  ob  ite 
the     bi  rea  on 

Af  er  theolo  y  sc  ntific  stud  es  espec  ally  tho  e  of 
geometry  -md  alj,eb  t  hid  the  r  turn  and  as  at  Nolty 
and  Autun  h  sa  ee  s  was  rap  d  and  hrilhant  M  de 
Loncrp  4  director  of  tl  e  prep-uatory  school  was  le 
q  a  nted  w  h  D  Alembert  Th  ill  tr  ous  geometer  ^  aa 
not  ibove  going  amongst  very  young  scholars,  to  encour- 
age iiaing  meiit  by  his  approbation  In  one  of  his  viaits 
he  paiticularly  distinguished  Camot,  and  addressed  to 
him  flatteiing  and  prophetic  words,  which  our  colleague 
would  repeat  i\ith  emotion,  even  duting  those  periods 
wl  en  foitune  hd,d  rendered  him  one  ot  the  arbileis  ot  the 
destinies  of  Luiope 

Perhaps  this  is  on  opportunity,  Gentlemen,  for  re- 
gretting that,  in  our  '■ociety,  such  as  half  a  century  of 
reiolutiOQs  his  made  it,  the  personal  intercourse  which 
ioi  merly  existed  between  the  professors  and  distinguished 
Bcholais  of  greit  ichools,  has  totally  disappeared,  and  has 
becomo  indeed  to  a  ceitain  degree,  impossible.  Now-a- 
days  at  the  hoar  set  down  in  tlie  programmes,  illustrious 
men  of  learning  or  of  literature  arrive  in  spacious  am- 
phitheatres A  ciowd  IB  waiting  for  them.  During  entire 
hours,  ali  that  13  profound,  intricate,  or  new,  in  science  or 
literature  is  developed  with  system,  clearness,  and  elo- 
quence but,  the  lesson  finished,  the  professor  retires, 
without  e^en  knowing  the  names  of  those  who  have 
hstened  to  him  Neieitheless,  in  the  midst  of  such  an 
audience  {I  will  confine  myself.  Gentlemen,  to  a  single 
example),  Fouroroy  found,  in  an  apothecary's  boy  who 
had  come  furtively  to, hear  him,  the  devoted,  exaet,  in- 
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le,  and  ingenioua  cooperator  whom,  by  these 
traits,  each  of  you  has  already  recognised — he  discovered 
Vaaqueliu ! 

ENTRANCE     OF    GAKNOT     INTO    THlii     SCHOOL     OF    M^- 

At  the  time  when  Cavnot  quitted  the  eatablishment  of 
M.  de  LoQgpr^,  the  "ordonnance"  in  virtue  of  whicli  a 
geneaJogiat  cooperated  with  a  geometer  in  the  examina- 
tion of  the  future  ofScers  of  engineers  waa  not  in  force. 
In  1771  any  Frenchman  might  still  be  admitted  at  the 
school  of  M^zieres  without  showing  any  parchments,  on 
condition  always  that  neither  his  father  nor  mother  had 
endeavoured  to  enrich  their  family  and  their  country  by 
commerce  or  by  manual  labour.  The  young  aspirant 
displayed  unusual  mathematical  knowledge  before  the 
examiner,  Bossut.  His  father,  in  obedience  to  the  sad 
exigencies  of  the  period,  proved  on  his  part  tliat  no  ship 
of  hh  had  ever  been  to  distant  countrie''  to  exchange  the 
fruits  of  the  French  soil  or  of  French  industry,  for  pro- 
ductions reserved  by  nature  to  other  climates ;  that  his 
hands  had  never  put  together  the  movable  types  of 
Gutenberg,  even  for  the  purpose  of  reproducing  the 
Bible  or  the  Gospel;  that  he  had  not  personally  co- 
operated in  the  constrncfion  of  any  of  those  admirable 
instruments  which  measure  time,  or  which  sound  the 
depths  of  space. 

After  legal  proof  of  these  negative  merits,  ynung 
Camot  was  declared  of  sufficiently  good  family  to  wear 
an  epaulette,  and  recei'ved  without  delay  that  of  a  second 
lieutenant. 

Decorated  with  tbis  so-mnch-desired  epaulette,  Camot, 
at  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  came  to  the  School  of  En- 
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gmeers  Theie,  undpr  the  auspices  of  Monge,  he  doubt 
less  cu!ti\atPd  deiCTiptne  geometiy  and  the  physical 
BLiencea  with  h  3  habitual  success  ,  but  on  this  pomt  it 
must  be  owned  we  are  red  iced  la  nieie  eonjetture  foi 
in  Lirrying  to  an  txlieme  the  natural  desire  to  conceal 
from  btrangera  the  knowledge,  then  but  httle  ipiead, 
of  the  ait  of  making  and  destroying  foitifieatione  the 
celebrated  suhool  of  Mezieres  had  been  mide  1  "iort  of 
wnda^p  of  which  Ihe  SPLreti  were  ne^er  pei  etiflted  b^ 
the  prof  ine 

CAKtfOT  A   PIKST   LIEUTENANT   ON   SEKVICK   IN   FOR- 
TRESS E5. 

On  the  12th  of  January,  1773,  Camot,  having  become 
a  first  lieutenant,  was  sent  to  Calais.  The  works  of  a 
place  where  the  periodical  tscillationa  of  the  ocean  add 
a  new  and  important  condition  to  the  already  veiy  com- 
plicated data  of  the  problem  of  fortiflcation,  were  very 
interesting  to  the  young  officer.  He  thus  overleaped 
without  hindrance,  the  passage,  generally  so  troublesome, 
from  learned  theories  to  tiresome  practice  ;  from  the 
brilliant  illusions  which  amuse  us  in  schools,  to  the  sad 
realities  of  life. 

The  Memorial  de  Saint  HUene  says  that  in  his  youth 
"  Carnot  was  looked  on  by  his  comrades  as  an  original." 
This  title  Napoleon  had  borrowed  from  Carnot  himself. 
I  find  it  in  the  answer  to  Bailleul,  but  explained  and 
commented  on,  and  deprived  of  that  vagueness  which 
leaves  it  to  be  taken  either  as  a  compliment  or  a  reproach. 
Camot,  at  twenty  years  of  age,  was,  to  the  of&cers  of  the 
garrison  of  Calais,  an  "original,"  or  a  "philosopher," 
(these  words  were  equivalent,)  because  he  did  not  join 
them  Mlher  in  their  turbulence  or  in  any  of  their  wild 
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pranks ;  because  be  paased  his  time  in  the  libraries 
rather  than  at  die  cafe ;  because,  he  read  Thucydides, 
Polybms,  and  Cteaar,  rather  than  the  licentious  works  of 
that  period ;  because,  if  he  were  intimate  with  the  Prince 
de  Croy,  Commandant- General  of  Pieardy,  it  was  not  for 
the  sake  of  obt^ning  leave  from,  or  aUeviations  of,  duty, 
but  in  order  to  assist  him  in  delicate  geographical  re- 
searches, and  to  work  at  charts  of  the  Southern  Hemi- 
sphere, showing  the  latest  nautica.!  discoveries.  Camot, 
neverthele^,  was  anything  but  au  ill-natured  judge  of 
others.  Severe  towards  himself,  he  had  an  inexhaustible 
fund  of  indulgence  to  every  one  else.  He  employed  his 
hours  of  leisure  or  relaxation  in  composing  little  poems, 
all  impressed  with  a  gentle  and  social  gayety.  To  have 
quoted  ballads  in  the  biography  of  a  geometer  would 
certainly  have  had  great  novelty,  and  this  weak  merit, 
quite  within  my  grasp,  had  almost  persuaded  me  to  do 
so ;  a  little  reflection  has  caused  me  to  give  it  up.  A 
great  poet  in  our  country  having  stamped  that  nature  of 
composition  with  his  immortal  seal,  song  should  no  longer 
be  lightly  quoted. 


The  first  direct  coramuni cation  between  Camot  and 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  (this  fact  will  be  a  novelty  to 
every  one)  was  brought  about  by  a  problem  which  not 
only  has  not  yet  been  solved,  but  which,  according  to 
many  physical  philosophei's,  appears  as  if  it  never  can 
be — "  the  problem  of  guiding  balloons," 

Scientific  discoveries,  even  those  from  which  mankind 
might  expect  the  greatest  advantages — such,  for  instance, 
as  those  of  the  mariner's  compass  and  the  steam-engine— 
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were  received  on  tteir  first  appearance  with  disdainful 
indifference.  Political  and  military  events  exclusively 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  exciting  the  public.  There  have 
been,  however,  two  exceptions  to  this  rule.  You  will  all 
know  by  this  hint,  that  I  allude  to  America  and  air-bal- 
loons, Christopher  Columbus  and  Montgolfler.  The  dis- 
coveries of  these  two  men  of  genius,  so  different  hitherto 
in  their  results,  had,  at  their  birth,  similar  fortunes. 
Gather,  in  fact,  from  the  Historia  del  Almirante  the 
marks  of  the  general  enthusiasm  which  the  discovery  of 
certain  islands  excited  amongst  the  Audalusians,  the 
Catalonians,  the  Arragonese,  and  the  Castilians ;  road 
the  account  of  the  unheard-of  honours  which  they  hast^ 
ened  to  render,  as  well  in  the  largest  cities  as  in  the 
smallest  hamlets,  not  only  io  the  leader  of  the  enterprise, 
but  even  to  the  very  sailors  of  the  caravels  La  Santa 
Maria,  La  Pinta,  and  I^a  Mina,  which  were  the  fli-st  to 
reach  the  western  shores  of  the  Atlantic  ;  you  may  then 
save  yourselves  the  trouble  of  searching  in  the  writings 
of  (he  period  what  sort  of  sensation  air-baUoons  pro- 
duced amongst  our  compatriots :  the  processions  at  Se- 
ville and  Barcelona  were  faithful  representations  of  the 
Ktes  which  took  place  at  Lyons  and  Paris.  In  1788, 
just  as  it  happened  two  centuries  before,  warm  imagina- 
tions were  not  at  the  trouble  of  confining  themselves  to 
the  limits  of  facts  or  of  prohabilitii-s.  In  the  one  instance, 
there  was  not  a  Spaniard  who  did  not  wish,  after  the  ex- 
ample of  Columbus,  himself  also  to  tread  lands  where, 
in  a  few  days,  he  might  collect  as  great  a  quantity  of 
gold  and  precious  stones  as  was  formerly  the  possession 
of  the  richest  potentates.  In  France  each  individual, 
following  the  favourite  direction  of  his  ideas,  made  dif- 
ferent but  charming  applications  of  the  new  faculty — I 
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had  almost  said  of  the  new  organi — which  man  liad  juat 
received  from  the  hands  of  Montgolfler.  The  physical 
pliilosopher,  transported  into  the  region  of  meteora,  and 
cafehing  Nature  in  the  act,  penetrated  at  a  glance  the 
mystery  of  the  formation  of  lightning,  of  snow,  and  of 
liail.  The  geographer,  profiting  by  a  favourable  wind,  was 
to  explore,  without  danger  or  fatigue,  as  well  those  polar 
zones  which  tlie  accumulated  ice  of  centuries  seems  to 
wish  to  conceal  for  eyer  from  our  curiosity,  as  those 
central  parts  of  Afi-ica,  New  Holland,  Java,  Sumatra, 
and  Borneo,  forbidden  to  our  enterprises  not  less  by  a 
deadly  climate  than  by  the  fierce  animals  and  tribes 
which  live  there.  Certain  generals  thought  it  an  urgent 
duty  to  study  the  systems  of  fortiAcation  and  artillery 
which  it  would  be  necessary  to  oppose  to  enemies  moving 
in  balloons ;  others  elaborated  new  principles  of  tactics 
applicable  to  aerial  battles.  One  would  say  that  projects 
such  as  these,  which  might  have  been  fathered  on  Arioato, 
should  certainly  have  satisfied  the  most  adventurous  and 
enthusiastic  spirits :  such  was  not  the  case,  however, 
The  discovery  of  balloons,  notwithstanding  the  brilliant 
accessories  with  which  each  one  enthusiastically  sur- 
rounded it,  appeared  to  be  only  the  forerunner  of  still 
greater  discoveries  ;  henceforward  nothing  was  to  be  im- 
possible to  one  who  had  conquered  the  atmosphere.  This 
idea  was  continually  reproducing  itself;  it  put  on  every 
shape ;  youth  seized  it  with  joy ;  old  age  made  it  the 
test  of  a  thousand  bitter  regrets.  See  the  Mar&hale  de 
Villeroi,  an  octogenarian  and  an  invalid :  she  is  led  to 
one  of  the  windows  of  the  Tuileriea  almost  by  force,  for 
she  does  not  believe  in  balloons ;  the  balloon  neverthe- 
less detaches  itself  from  its  moorings ;  our  colleague, 
Charles,  seated  in  the  cradle,  gaily  salutes  the  spectators. 
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and  soars  majestically  into  the  air.  Oh  !  on  the  instant 
passing  without  transition  from  the  most  complete  in- 
credulity to  an  unbounded  confidence  in  the  powers  of 
the  human  mind,  the  old  Mar^chale  falls  on  hei"  knees, 
and,  her  eyes  bathed  in  tears,  gasps  forth  these  sad 
words  ;  "  Tes,  it  is  det-ided,  now  it  is  certain  ;  thet  tviU 
discover  the  secret  of  never  dying,  Swi  it  will  be  w?ieii  I 

Camot,  being  of  a  rigorous  turn  of  mind  (though  he 
was  not  yet  eighty  years  of  age),  took  good  care  not  to 
go  so  far  as  the  Mar^chale  du  Villerui.  Nevertheless,  he 
appeared  in  the  ranks  of  the  enthusiasts.  He  then  be- 
heved,  and  always  did  so  afterwards,  in  the  possihilitj-  of 
directing  balloons,  and  consequently  in  the  applications 
which  science  and  (he  art  of  war  had  hoped  from  them. 
The  archives  of  the  Academy  ought  to  contain  a  paper 
in  which  Captain  Oarnot  of  the  engineers  submitted  to 
the  authorities  an  arrangement  of  light  oars,  which,  in 
his  opinion,  should  attain  tho  desired  end.  This  paper 
has  not  yet  been  discovered.  I  will  conlinue  my  re- 
searches for  it,  and  if  the  work  seems  likely  to  add  to 
the  reputation  of  our  fellow  academician,  the  public  shall 
not  be  deprived  of  it.  Perhaps  I  shall  join  with  it  a 
memoir  of  the  same  nature,  also  unpublished,  by  another 
academician,  the  illustrious  Meunier. 

6l06E   of   vauban  BT   CABNOT. — HIS    DISCUbSIONS 
WITH  M.   DB   MONTALEJIBBBT. 

A  certain  literary  society  of  a  very  small  town  once 
on  a  time  gave  itself  the  title,  on  its  own  full  authority, 
ai  Daughter  of  the  French  Aeademy.  Voltaire  thought 
that  they  should  not  refuse  it  this  title :  "  Indeed,  I 
esteem   her,"  said  he,  "  as  a   very   virtuous   daughter, 
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since  she  has  never  given  occasion  for  any  talk  about 

Such  an  epigram  would  not  have  been  applicable  to 
the  Academy  of  Dijon.  This  celebrated  society  did  not 
shiin  the  public  gaze,  either  when  it  proposed  the  ques- 
tion, "  Whether  the  re  establishment  of  the  arts  and 
seiencea  had  contributed  to  the  refinement  of  manners," 
Bor,  more  especially,  when  it  rewarded  the  discourse  in 
which  Jean-Jacques  pronounced  in  the  negative.  Time 
has  done  ample  justice  to  the  paradox;  but  it  ouglit  not 
to  have  effaced  the  remembrance  of  the  generous  pro- 
ceeding which,  in  giving  to  Rousseau  an  unexpected 
celebrity,  attached  him  for  ever  to  the  brilliant  career  in 
which  he  met  with  competitors  and  rivals,  but  not  with  a 
master. 

To  the  merit  which  I  have  just  related,  the  Academy 
of  Dijon  can  add  that  of  having  called  forth  the  first  pro- 
duction of  Camot's  which  the  press  took  possession  of, — 
tlie  6hge  of  Vauban. 

The  intrepidity,  the  disinterestedness,  and  the  scicnoe 
of  the  illustrious  marshal  had  already  received,  from  the 
tongue  of  Fontenelle,  an  homage  to  which  it  seemed 
difBeuIt  to  add.  What  speech  indeed  could  more 
worthily  characterize  a  military  life  than  these  few 
figures  ?  "Vaubaa  caused  work  to  be  done  at  800  for- 
tresses ;  he  constructed  S3  new  ones;  he  conducted  53 
sieges ;  he  was  present  at  140  actions  of  iraportance  " 
And  does  not  this  other  sentence  seem  ai  though  boi- 
rowed  from  Plutarch  ?  "  The  morals  of  Vauban  hold 
OHt  perfectly  against  the  most  brilliant  dignities,  and 
never  even  wavered.  In  a  word,  he  was  a  Eoman 
whom  it  seemed  as  if  our  age  had  stolen  from  the  best 
times  of  the  Republic  ! " 
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The  61oge  from  which  these  two  passages  are  taken 
had  always  appeared  to  me  so  eloquent  and  true,  that,  at 
the  moment  when  I  first  discovered  an  oration  on  Van- 
ban  amongst  the  productions  of  our  colleague,  I  burst 
out  into  heartfelt  abuse  at  tJie  academic  programme 
which,  taking  advantage  of  the  inexperience  of  a  young 
man,  had  exposed  him  to  so  formidable  a  comparison. 
Indeed,  I  should'  not  have  been  more  uneasy,  if  I  had 
discovered  that  Camot  had  endeavoured  to  rewrite  La 
Mecanique  of  Lagrange,  Alhalie,  or  the  Fables  of  La 
Fontaine.  These  fears  were  superfluous.  The  Bur- 
gundian  members  of  the  Academy  of  Dijon  were  right 
in  thinking  that  the  Burguodian  Vauban  might  still  be- 
come an  interesting  subject  of  study,  even  after  the  bril- 
liant portrait  traced  by  Fontenelle.  And,  in  truth,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  had  prudently 
left  in  the  shade  one  of  the  finest  points  of  the  illuatrioua 
marshaL 

It  would  seem  that  the  eloge  of  Vauban,  from  the  pen 
of  an  officer  of  engineers,  must  consist  prindpally  of  an 
exact  appreciation  of  the  means  of  attack  and  defence 
with  which  the  illustrious  marshal  endowed  the  art  of 
war.  This  was  not  the  plan,  however,  which  Carnot 
adopted.  It  was  principally  for  the  qualities  of  the 
heart,  for  virtue,  and  for  patriotism,  that  Vauban  seemed 
to  bim  worthy  of  admiration.  "  He  was,"  said  he,  "one 
of  those  men  whom  nature  gives  to  the  world  formed 
entirely  for  benevolence ;  gifted,  like  the  bee,  with  an 
innate  activity  for  the  general  welfare  ;  who  cannot 
separate  their  lot  from  that  of  the  Eepublic,  and  who, 
intimate  members  of  society,  live  and  floui-ish,  or  suifer 
and  languish,  with  it." 

Prince  Henry  of  Prussia  was  present  at  the  assembly 
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of  the  Academy  of  Dijon,  at  which  the  ^loge  of  Vanban 
was  read  and  rewarded.  He  espressed,  in  the  most 
unequivocal  terms,  the  great  pleasure  that  the  diaoourae 
had  given  him  ;  and  assured  the  author  of  his  profound 
esteem,  both  verbally  and  in  writing.  Piqued  with 
emulation,  the  Prince  de  Conde,  who  presided  at  the 
assembly,  as  governor  of  Burgundy,  outdid  the  marks  of 
favour  which  were  shown  to  the  young"  engineer  officer 
by  the  brother  of  Frederic  the  Great. 

Had  Cainot  then  flattered  the  prejudices  of  the  nobles  ? 
Were  his  principles  in  1784  so  different  from  those  which 
afterwards  directed  all  his  actions,  as  necessarily  to  re- 
ceive the  suffrages  of  the  great  ?  Listen,  Gentlemeu, 
and  judge ! 

The  Dime  RoyaJe  (the  King's  Tithe),  that  writing 
which,  under  Louis  XIV.,  brought  about  the  complete 
disgrace  of  Vauban,  and  of  which  FonteneUe  had  the 
prudence  not  even  to  mention  the  tide,  in  enumerating 
the  works  of  the  illustrious  marshal,  was  called  by  Cav- 
not  a  simple  and  pathetic  exposition  of  facts ;  a  work  in 
which  "  every  thing  is  striking  by  its  precision  and  truth- 
fulness." The  assessment  of  the  taxes,  in  France,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  young  officer,  was  "  barbarous ; "  the  manner 
of  gathering  them  "  more  barbarous  still."  According  to 
him,  the  true  object  of  a  government  is  to  obiye  every 
individual  of  the  btate  to  labour,  the  method  which  he 
points  out  for  obtammg  this  result  would  he  (I  quote 
from  the  text)  to  eau'-e  iiches  to  pass  from  those  hands 
where  they  are  superfluous,  mto  those  wheie  they  are 
necessary.  Cainot  gnes  his  adhesion  unieservedly  to 
this  precept  of  Vauban  s  ,  the  laws  ought  to  pi  eveot  the 
frightful  misery  of  the  one  dass  and  the  excessive  opu- 
lence of  the  othei  ,  he  seta  his  face  agamst  the  odious 
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mnltiplicity  of  privileges  from  which  the  more  numerous 
classes  of  the  population  had  then  so  much  to  suffer ; 
finally,  after  having  divided  mankind  into  two  categories, 
the  workers  and  the  idlers,  he  goes  so  far  as  to  say  of 
these  latter,  who  alone,  according  to  him,  have  been 
taken  into  account  in  the  constitution  of  modern  society, 
th  1  J  1  t  begin  to  be  uweful  till  the  moment  in 
wl  h  th  T  d  f  they  do  not  vivify  the  earth  except 
by  t  nng     t        Such,    Grenflemen,   are   the    bold 

pn  wh  h  an  Academy  rewarded  in  178i;  which 
call  d  f  tl  f  m  Buffon,  who  certainly  cannot  be  ac- 
u  d  f  havi  b  en  an  innovator  in  matters  of  govern- 
ment, these  words  so  flattering  to  the  successful  orator : 
— "Tour  style  is  noble  and  flowing;  you  have  done,  sir, 
an  agreeable  and  useful  work ; "  and  which  inspired  the 
brother  of  an  absolute  king  with  the  desire  of  attaching 
Camot,  whose  "  friend"  be  declared  himself  to  be,  to  the 
service  of  Prassia ;  which  gained  for  the  young  ofBcer 
the  favour  of  the  prince  whom  Worms  and  Coblenta 
witnessed  a.  few  years  afterwards  at  the  head  of  the 
emigration  !  Who  then  will  dare  to  call  our  revolution 
of  1789  an  effect  without  a  cause,  a  meteor  of  whose 
arrival  there  had  been  no  warning  ?  The  moral  trans- 
formations of  sodely  are  subjected  to  the  law  of  con- 
tinuity ;  they  rise  and  grow  like  the  productions  of  the 
earth,  by  imperceplible  gradations. 

Each  centnry  develops,  discusses,  and  adapts  fo  itaelf, 
in  some  degree,  truths — or,  if  you  prefer  it,  principles — 
of  which  the  conception  belonged  to  the  preceding  cen- 
tury ;  tliis  work  of  the  mind  usually  goes  on  without 
being  perceived  by  the  vulgar ;  but  when  the  day  of 
application  graves,  when  principles  claim  their  part  in 
practice,  when  they  aim  at  penetrating  into  political  life, 
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the  ancient  interests,  if  they  have  only  this  same  anti- 
quity to  invoke  in  their  favour,  become  excited,  resist, 
and  struggle,  and  society  is  shaken  to  its  foundations. 
The  tableau  will  be  complete,  Gentlemen,  when  I  add 
that,  in  these  obstinate  conflicts,  it  is  never  the  principles 
that  succumb. 

Oarnot,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  had  but  lightly 
touched  on  the  technical  part  of  Yauban's  works,  in  his 
61oge ;  yet,  in  the  few  sentences  which  he  wrote  on  this 
subject,  he  took  occasion  to  say  that  "  a  certain  vulgar, 
ignorant, person"  took  an  erroneous  view  of  fortification 
in  reducing  if  to  the  art  of  tracing  on  paper  hnes  sub- 
jected to  certain,  more  or  less,  systematic  conditions. 
These  words,  in  their  general  sense,  seejned  as  if  they 
might  have  passed  unnoticed;  but  an  nnfortunate  con- 
currence of  circumstances  gave  to  them  an  importance 
which  was  not  foreseen,  and  still  less  desired  by  their 
author.  In  1783,  a  general  of  infantry,  member  of  this 
Academy,  M.  le  Marquis  de  Montalembert,  published, 
under  the  title  of  Perpendieular  Fortification,  »a  entirely 
new  system  of  defence  of  fortresses.  This  system  was 
outr^eously  opposed  by  almost  the  whole  corps  of  mili- 
tary engineers.  The  scion  of  an  illustrious  family,  the 
general  officer  of  the  French  army,  the  academician, 
might  assuredly,  without  too  much  vanity,  believe  him- 
self not  included  in  the  ignorant  vulgar  that  the  author 
of  tlie  eulogy  had  lightly  designated;  but  M.  de  Mont^ 
alerabert  was  determined  to  apply  these  expressions  to 
himself,  and  to  revenge  himself  he  published  an  edition 
of  Vauban's  liloge  accompanied  by  notes,  in  which  offence 
and  gross  affront  were  carried  to  the  utmost  There  was 
enough  in  this  pamphlet  to  upset  the  mind  of  a  young 
man  a  thousand  times ;  nevertheless,  under  these  diffi- 
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cult  circumstancca,  Carnot  already  showed  himself  such 
as  he  always  was  afterwards — frank,  just,  a,nd  completely 
insensible  to  undeserved  abuse. 

"  If  your  suspicious  were  well  founded,"  wrote  he  to 
his  fiery  antagonist,  "  I  should  have  forgotten  the  first 
duties  of  propriety  and  decency ;  I  should  have  been 
wanting,  above  ail,  in  tlie  infinite  respect  which  military 
men  owe  to  a  distinguished  general :  l)e  assured  that 
there  is  not  a  single  officer  of  engineers  who  has  not 
learnt  with  the  same  pleasure,  from  M.  le  Marquis  de 
Montalembert,  how  to  fortify  places  well,  as  from  the 
brave  D'Ess^  to  defend  them  well." 

The  appositeness  and  delicacy  of  this  quotation  will  be 
appreciated  when  I  mention  that  the  brave  D'Esse,  who, 
in  1543,  after  three  months  of  an  heroic  resistance,  com- 
pelled the  whole  forces  of  the  emperor  to  raise  the  siege 
of  Landrecies,  was  an  ancestor  of  M.  de  Montalembert. 

Moderation  and  politeness  are  almost  infallible  means 
of  success  t^ainst  violence  and  affront ;  moreover,  in  the 
quarrels  of  the  press,  they  must  often  be  looked  upon  as 
the  simple  result  of  calculation,  and  as  proofs  of  ability. 
But  Carnot's  letter  allowed  no  misapprehension  as  to  the 
sincerity  of  his  sentiments.  "  Tour  work,"  he  wrote  to 
him  who  had  just  criticized  so  bitterly  the  principle,  the 
style,  and  I  might  almost  add,  the  punctuation,  of  his 
^loge,  "  your  work  is  fvM  of  genius.  ....  M>w  that 
yov,r  casemates  are  hiown  and  proved,  fortification  will 
put  on  a  new  face  ;  it  will  become  a  new  art.  It  will  be 
no  longer  allowable  to  employ  the  revenues  of  the  State 
to  construct  something  tolerable,  when  you  have  taught 

U3  to   construct  something  good Although  the 

corps  of  engineers  has  not  the  advantage  of  possessing 
you,  we  do  not  the  less  consider  tliat  we  have  a  right  to 
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reckon  you  amongst  its  most  illustrious  members.  Who- 
ever extends  our  knowledge,  whoever  furnishes  ua  with 
new  means  of  being  useful  to  France,  becomes  our  com- 
rade, our  chief,  and  our  benefactor."  M.  de  Montalem- 
bert  did  not  resist  such  explicit  and  flattering  testimony. 
The  most  formal  disavowal  of  the  unlucky  pamphlet 
quickly  followed  Camot's  answer  ;  on  the  other  hand,  it 
must  he  confessed  that  the  higher  authorities  of  the  en- 
gineers were  so  irritated  at  the  praises  which  a  simple 
captain  had  allowed  himself  to  bestow  on  systems  which 
they  had  authoritatively  rejected,  that  a  "letti-e  de 
cachet"  and  the  Bastille  signified  to  our  member  that, 
on  the  eve  of  our  great  revolution,  liberty  of  discussion, 
that  precious  conquest  of  modern  philosophy,  had  not 
yet  penetrated  amongst  military  usages.  Such  rigour 
seems  inexplicable,  even  when  one  makes  every  allow- 
ance for  the  requirements  of  esprit  de  corps  and  the  sus- 
ceptibilities of  self-esteem ;  Camot  had  shown  himself, 
indeed,  both  in  his  eloge  and  in  his  letter  to  Montalem- 
bert,  the  warmest  defender  of  the  department  to  which 
he  belonged,  and  which,  said  he,  "  professes  to  sacrifice 
its  time  and  its  life  for  the  State,"  Had  this  man  then, 
I  demand,  forgotten  the  duties  of  his  position,  who,  when 
called  on  to  judge  between  the  services  of  a  regimental 
ofiicev  and  those  of  the  eng^eer  on  whom  devolves  the 
dangerous  honour  of  tracing  parallels,  of  commanding  in 
the  trench,  or  of  directing  the  head  of  a  sap,  expressed 
himself  so  nobly :  "  The  officer  of  engineers  is  in  the 
midst  of  peril,  but  he  is  there  alone  and  silent ;  he  sees 
death,  but  he  must  gaze  on  it  with  coolness  ;  he  may  not 
rush  on  it  like  the  heroes  of  battle  ;  he  sees  it  approach 
with  tranquillity ;  he  seeks  the  spot  where  the  lightning 
bursts  forth,  not  to  act  but  to  observe  ;  not  to  get  excited, 
but  to  deliberate." 
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Perhaps,  Gentlemen,  I  should  not  have  insisted  at 
such  length  on  this  painful  episode  in  Carnot's  life,  if  I 
had  not  had  opportunity  of  perceiving  how  far  removed 
are  such  times  from  ours  ;  if  1  had  not  seen,  when  ac- 
companying our  most  illustrious  officers  of  engineers  in 
the  inspection  of  some  fortified  towns,  in  the  discussion 
of  the  amelioration  they  might  be  susceptible  of,  the 
simple  stmg'lieulenant  freely  oppose  his  ideas,  reflections, 
and  systems,  with  full  liberty,  to  the  opinions  of  the  gen- 
erals ;  surrender  only  after  having  been  victoriously 
refuted  ;  and  come  forth  from  the  animated  contest,  not, 
as  formeriy,  to  go  to  the  Bastille,  hut  with  fresh  ehaaces 
of  advancement. 

Those  on  whom  the  duty  devolves  of  incessantly 
referring  to  the  ameliorations  of  which  our  Eocial  slate 
is  susceptible,  would  become  discouraged,  Gentlemen,  if, 
when  occasion  presents  itself,  we  did  not  show  the  public 
that  their  endeavours  have  been  sometimes  crowned  with 
success. 

ESSAY   ON   MACHINES. — NEW  THEOREM    ON    THE    LOSS 
OE   POWEB. 

The  first — nay,  more,  the  principal — scientific  produc- 
tion of  Camot,  beai-s  the  date  of  the  year  1783  ;  it  is 
entitled  Msat/  on  Machines  m  general. 

They  who  would  seek  in  the  essay  of  our  member  the 
technical  description  or  speda!  study  of  any  one  of  the 
machines  in  particular,  simple  or  composite,  from  which 
man  has  been  able  to  derive  so  many  advantages,  would 
labour  to  no  purpose.  Such  was  not,  indeed,  the  end 
which  the  author  had  in  view, 

A  machine,  considei-ed  generally,  is  the  assemblage  of 
a  more  or  less  considerable  number  of  fixed  or  movable 
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pieces,  by  the  aid  of  wliich  forces  of  all  sorts  ordinarily 
produce  effects  which  their  direct  action  could  not  bring 
about.  Take,  for  instance,  the  stone-mason  with  hia 
hand  on  the  handle  of  a  very  simple  machine,  the  winch 
of  the  lifting-jack  or  the  roller  ;  he  turns  about  enormous 
blocks,  or  inclines  them  to  suit  his  convenience,  or  raises 
them  to  the  summit  of  the  highest  buildings,  when,  with- 
out the  machine,  he  couH  not  stir  them  a  hair's  breadth. 

At  sight  of  these  effects,  the  ignorant  make  great  out- 
cry at  the  marvel ;  they  persuade  themselves  that  ma- 
chines multiply  force,  and  this  false  idea,  radically  false, 
leads  them  into  fantastic  and  generally  very  complicated 
conceptions,  which  talte  away  an  immense  quantity  of 
capital  every  year,  in  pure  loss,  from  agriculture,  and 
manufacturing  industry,  and  commerce. 

With  a  force  of  any  nature  whalsoevei-,  that  which 
must  be  valued  in  money,  that  which  the  fabricator  buys 
from  the  engineer,  may  be  easily  referred  to  a  very  sim- 
ple effect,  of  which  every  one  has  a  clear  idea.  Let  the 
force  he  supposed  directly  applied  to  the  raising  of  a 
weight ;  the  height  to  which  the  force  raises  the  weight 
in  a  certaia  time  is  observed,  and  these  two  data  from 
experiment,  the  weight  and  the  height,  multiplied  ti^ether 
form  a  product  which  is  the  exact  value  of  the  force  em- 
ployed. This  product,  indeed,  for  a  given  time  and  the 
same  height,  cannot  be  augmented  or  diminished  with- 
out the  force  augmenting  or  diminishing  in  the  same 
proportion  ;  so  that,  for  example,  if  it  becomes  double, 
triple,  or  decuple,  it  is  the  result  of  the  force  being  mul- 
tiplied by  two,  three,  or  ten. 

The  product,  which  gives  the  direct  measure  of  a 
force,  serves  equally  to  measure  it  when  it  exercises  its 
action  ag^nst  a  reasting  body  by  an  intermediate  ma- 
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cliine  ;  wel],  endow  tliia  machine,  if  you  please,  with  the 
power  of  thought  and  all  the  perfections  imaginable,  and 
the  product  of  the  weight  multiplied  by  the  height  it  will 
have  passed  through  in  a  giyen  time,  will  be  exactly- 
equal  to  that  obtained  by  the  employment  of  the  same 
force  without  any  intermediate  operation.  The  real 
effect,  then — or,  to  speak  more  strongly,  the  effect  of 
any  machine  when  properly  esfimated — will  never  sur- 
pass that  which  the  motive  force  was  capable  of  pro- 
ducing naturally.  Doubtless  you  can,  if  you  like,  with 
a  machine,  raise  enormous  masses,  of  millions  or  thou- 
sands of  millions  of  pounds  ;  but  since  the  product  of  the 
weight,  multiplied  by  the  height,  must  remain  constant, 
the  height  to  which  these  masses  can  be  raised  in  a 
minute  will  be  millions  or  thousands  of  millions  of  times 
smaller  than  that  to  which  your  hand  might  have  raised 
one  pound  in  the  same  time. 

Every  one  will  now  understand  the  true  meaning  of 
that  aphorism  in  mechanics,  Machines  lose  in  time  or 
velocity  what  they  gain  in  power !  Give  me  a  point  of 
support  situated  outside  the  earth,  cried  Archimedes, 
and  I  will,  with  the  aid  of  a  lever,  raise  this  earth,  so 
lai^e  and  massive,  by  the  mere  effort  of  my  hand.  The 
exclamation  of  the  immortal  geometer  was  marvellously 
characteristic  of  machines,  in  so  far  as  they  give  to  man 
the  means  of  realizing  eSects  otherwise  millions  of  mil- 
lions of  times  beyond  his  natural  strength ;  but  antiquity 
would  no  doubt  have  admired  it  much  less  if  any  one, 
analyzing  phenomena  more  closely,  as  ffe  have  just 
done,  had  added  :  Yes,  doubtless,  mathematically  speak- 
ing, with  hia  fulcrum  and  lever  Archimides  might  i-aise 
the  globe  ;  but,  after  forty  million  centuries  of  continu- 
ous effort  {for  such  a  calculation  ia  not,  at  the  present 
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day,  beyond  tbe  limits  of  science),  the  movement  effected 
would  be  hardly  the  breadth  of  a  hair. 

If  the  ideal  machine,  the  machine  endowed  with  all 
imaginable  perfections,  adds  nothing  to  tbe  force  which 
puts  it  in  action,  at  any  rate  it  takes  nothing  away  from 
it ;  it  transforms  the  effects  by  rigorous  equivalents.  It 
is  not  thus  with  a  real  machine ;  in  this  case  the  power 
and  tbe  resistance  communicate  with  one  another  by 
means  of  pieces  which  we  had  supposed  inflexible,  and 
which  are  not  so  ;  by  means  of  chains  and  cords  whose 
roughness  cannot  but  be  injurious;  the  movable  parts, 
moreover,  turn  in  collars  or  sockets  where  great  friction 
takes  place ;  all  these  causes  united  absorb  in  pure  loss 
a  very  noticeable  part  of  the  motive  force;  so  that  the 
effect  of  a  machine  must  always  be  inferior  to  that  which 
\iould  have  been  engendered  by  the  power  acting  directly 
on  the  rPiisfance 

These  results  of  theory,  v,  hich  are,  moreover,  com- 
pletely confirmed  by  expeuence,  yet  allow  that,  under 
certain  pomfs  ot  new,  some  particular  machine  may  be 
iccommended  without  paradox;  that  it  maybe  useful 
and  often  even  indispensable  For  instance,  considerations 
of  aolidity  or  omampnt  necessitate  the  carrying  to  the  sum- 
mit of  certam  edifices  blocks  of  stone  or  marble  whose 
weight  is  beyond  the  strength  of  the  most  vigorous  work- 
man ;  suppress  the  windlass  and  analogous  machines, 
and  one  man  will  no  longer  be  able  to  execute  the  work 
which  the  architect  has  conceived ;  it  will  be  necessary 
to  unite  the  strength  of  thousands  of  arms  at  the  same 
point;  the  narrowness  of  space  will  prevent  that;  the 
character  of  grandeur  will  disappear  fi-om  all  tbe  monu- 
ments of  architecture  ;  the  triumphal  arch,  the  pala«e, 
will  only  be  constructed,  like  the  humble  cottage,  of 
little  rough  stones. 
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You  see,  Gentlemen,  that  there  are  cases,  it  cannot 
be  too  often  repeated,  ia  which  we  mast  resign  ourselves, 
whether  we  will  or  no,  to  the  loss  of  force  consequent  oil 
inacliines,  since,  without  their  help,  cert^n  works  would 
tecome  impossible 

The  losses  of  foice  which  depend  on  the  flexibility  of 
Uie  materials  of  which  machmes  are  composed,  on  the 
roughness  of  cord=,  ^nd  on  fnition,  had  been  remarked 
by  the  moat  ancient  mechamciin'- ,  modem  ones  Lave 
gone  ferther  ,  their  experiments  enable  them  to  appreci- 
ate these  losses  and  value  ihem  in  numbers  with  tolerable 
exactness,  beience  hid  armed  thus  fd.r,  when  Carnot 
published  his  Essay  In  this  w  ork,  oui  member,  looking 
on  machines,  and  even  moie  geneidUy  on  every  system 
of  movable  bodies,  fiom  an  entirely  new  point  of  view, 
indicates  a  ciuso  unperceived,  or  at  any  lato  imperfectly 
analyzed,  by  his  piedecessors,  and  which  in  ceitoin  eases 
must  also  gi^  e  nse  to  considerable  lo'^aes ,  Lp  shows  that 
we  ought,  by  all  means,  to  a\oid  abrupt  changes  of 
velocity.  Carnot  does  more  ;  he  finds  the  uiathematical 
expression  of  the  loss  of  active  force  which  such  changes 
occasion ;  ho  shows  that  it  is  equal  to  the  active  force 
by  which  all  the  various  bodies  of  the  system  would  be 
animated,  if  each  of  them  were  endowed  with  the  com- 
plete velocity  which  it  lost  afthe  instant  of  the  abrupt 
change  being  affected. 

Such  is,  Glenliemen,  the  enunciation  of  the  principle 
which,  under  the  name  of  "  Cai'nofs  Theorem,"  plays  so 
great  a  part  n  tl      a!  ul  t  on  of  the  effect  of  machines. 

This  b  autiful  and  luable  theorem  is  now  well 
known  to  all    n    ne  t  guides  them  in  practice,  and 

secures  th  m  f    m  tl         oss  faults  committed  by  their 
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To  give  an  idea  of  its  importance  to  flie  generality  ot 
the  world,  I  should  be  inclioed  to  say,  notwithstanding 
the  fantastic  appearance  of  the  comparison,  that  Curnot 
has  extended  to  the  material  world  a  proverb  whose 
truth  was  only  established,  before  his  time,  in  the  moral 
world;  that  "much  noise*  and  little  work"  is  a  saying 
henceforth  quite  a?  applicable  to  the  effective  labours  of 
machines,  as  to  the  enterprises  of  ccrt^n  individuala 
whose  petulance  gives  rise  to  the  hope  of  wonders  des- 
tined not  to  be  renlized.  In  addressing  men  of  learning, 
I  would  bog  them  to  distinguish  carefully  between  the 
invention  of  the  material  organs  by  whose  aid  forces 
transmit  their  action  from  one  point  to  another,  and  the 
discovery  of  those  primordial  truths  which  are  applicable 
indistinct! vely  to  all  imaginable  systems ;  I  will  endeav- 
our to  show  that  in  this  first  respect  the  ancients  were 
perhaps  not  inferior  !o  us.  The  screw  of  Archimedes, 
the  series  of  toothed  wheels  of  Cf^sibius,  the  hydrostatic 
fountains  of  Heron  of  Alexandria,  the  steam  rotating 
machine  of  the  samo  engineer,  a  great  number  of  war- 
like machines,  and  amongst  them  the  balista,  might  all  be 
brought  forward  to  strengthen  my  view.  In  the  field  of 
theoretical  truths,  on  the  contrary,  the  preponderance  of 
the  modems  would  show  itself  incontestahle-t  There 
we  should  see  successively.  En  all  their  brilliancy,  in  Hol- 

*  Tha  prOTflrb  does  not  fit  at  all  neatly,  nnless  "  noiso  "  be  token 
to  mean  "irregularity;"  some  good  jnaoliines  are  very  noisy. — 
Translator. 

t  The  question  is  rather  unfairly  stated  Rgaiast  the  ancients;  for 
Arago  Epoalts  an  if  Arehimedes,  Sso.,  had  only  mmk  tlieir  machines, 
and  not  bean  masters  of  the  principles,  which  involved  os  mnch  pri- 
mordiai  tontli  as  nny  otiier  discoveries.  A  fairer  distinction  seems  to 
he,  that  tha  modems  launched  out  into  realms  where  theory  alone 
oonld  point  out  the  way;  the  ancients  w 
—Traittlalor, 
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land,  St^vin  and  Huygliens ;  in  Italy,  Galileo  and  Toi-- 
ricelli ;  in  England,  Newton  and  MaclaUrin ;  in  Swit- 
zerland, Bernouilli  and  Euier  ;  in  France,  Pascal,  Va- 
rignon,    D'Alembert,  Ijigi-ange,  and  Laplace. 

Well,  Gentlemen,  those  are  the  illustrious  personages 
amongst  whom  Carnot  made  a  place  for  himself  by  hia 
beautiful  theorem. 

Perhaps,  indeed,  I  ought  to  be  afraid  that,  by  insistmg 
any  longer  on  the  inconvenience  of  abrupt  changes,  I 
may  inspire  my  audience  with  the  desire  that  I  should, 
notwithstanding  every  inconvenience,  pass  "abruptly"  to 
another  subject ;  nevertheless,  I  will  hazard  a  few  more 
words. 

We  have  just  been  talking  frequently  of  lost  force ;  the 
expression  is  correct  when  we  compare  the  actual  effect 
of  a  machine  with  that  which  it  might  have  produced  if, 
all  other  circumstances  remaining  the  same,  the  construc- 
tor had  carefully  avoided  sudden  changes  of  speed  ;  but 
it  must  not  be  imagined  that  any  force,  or  fraction  of  a 
force,  can  be  ever  annihilated,  in  the  grammatical  accep- 
tation of  the  word  ;  all  that  which  is  not  found  in  the 
useful  effect  produced  by  the  motive  power,  nor  in  the 
amount  of  force  which  it  retains  after  having  acted,  must 
have  gone  towards  the  shaking  and  deati-oying  of  the 
machine. 

This  last  remark  was  necessary  for  the  appreciation  of 
the  eminent  and  incontestable  services  which  Camot's 
theorem  has  already  rendered  and  will  render  more  and 
more  to  art  and  industry.  If  I  were  not  afraid  of  the 
incredulity  which  would,  at  first  sight,  attach  itself  to  my 
words,  I  would  add  that  tliis  same  theorem  of  analysis  and 
mechanics  has  also  played  a  great  part  in  the  numerous 
events  of  our  Revolution,  whose  character  Camot'a  deter- 
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jninalions  were  able  to  change.     However,  I  have  said 
too  much  not  to  complete  the  idea. 

In  my  youth,  encouragpd  by  the  good-will  and  friend- 
ship with  which  Carnot  wa&  kind  enough  to  honour  me, 
I  sometimes  took  the  liberty  of  calling  his  recollection  to 
those  great  epochs  of  our  revolutionary  annals,  when 
parties,  in  their  frenzied  convulsion*.,  were  destroyed, 
conquered,  or  merely  appeased,  hy  abrupt  aod  violent 
(,  by  real  coups  d'etat.  Then  I  would  ask  our 
jue  how  he,  alone  amongst  all  the  others,  had  con- 
stantly hoped  to  arrive  at  the  goal  without  shocks,  and 
without  infringement  of  the  laws ;  his  answer,  always 
the  same,  had  become  deeply  graven  on  my  memory ; 
but  what  was  my  surprise  when,  emerging  one  day  from 
the  round  of  studies  which  a  young  astronomer  should 
alwaj's  impose  on  himself,  I  found,  word  for  word,  this 
constant  answer  which  we  have  just  been  discussing  in 
the  enunciation  of  a  theoi'em  of  mechanics ;  when  I  saw 
that  our  colleague  had  always  discoursed  with  me  on  the 
political  organization  of  society  precisely  in  the  same 
manner  as  he  speaks  in  his  work  of  a  machine,  in  which 
abrupt  changes  necessarily  involve  great  losses  of  ibrce, 
and  sooner  or  later  bring  about  the  complete  dislocation 
of  the  system  !* 

Can  it  then  be  true,  Gentlemen,  that  in  the  weakness 
,of  the  human  race,  the  loftiest  spirits  have  been  so  little 
convinced  of  the  goodness  and  truth  of  the  determinations 
which  their  hearts  inspire  them  with,  that  they  have 
found  it  necessary  to  confirm  and  corroborate  them  with 
more  or  less  forced  assimilations  ? 

*lhiB  pmnllel  oaniiot  be  deemed  exact:  in  tlie  Reyolntion  they 
wanted  to  destroy  one  machine  aJtogetlier,  mid  supply  quite  anotlier; 
Eo  the  rales  applicable  ta  steady  machmery,  or  goveriiiueiit,  do  not 
apply.—  Traaialor. 
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This  doubt  will  not  astonish  you  if  I  add  that  one  of 
fho  learned  men  whose  works  have  conferred  the  great- 
est distinction  on  thia  Academy,  conducted  himself  on  all 
difficult  occasions  (so  we  are  to  believe)  according  to  the 
following  assuredly  very  convenient  maxim  :  "  Water 
takes  exactly  the  form  of  the  vase  which  contains  it ;  a 
wise  mind  should  as  faithfully  model  itself  on  the  dixjum- 
Btancea  of  the  moment." 

I  might  quote  also  another  of  our  colleagues,  equally 
celebrated,  of  whom  a  certain  personage  asked  one  day 
in  my  presence,  by  what  secret  he  had  passed  through 
the  terrible  periods  of  our  dvil  discords  without  mishap  : 
"  Every  country  in  a  state  of  revolution,"  answered  he, 
"  is  a  carriage  of  which  the  horses  have  taken  the  bit 
between  their  f«eth  ;  to  wish  to  stop  the  horses  is  to  rush 
on  a  catastrophe  from  gayety  of  heart ;  he  who  leaps  from 
the  carriage  exposes  himself  to  being  crushed  under  the 
wheels ;  the  best  plan  is  to  abandon  one's  self  to  the 
movement,  and  shut  one's  eyes  ;  so  did  I  !"* 

In  the  work  whose  analysis  has  carried  me  farther 
than  I  expected,  Carnot  has  devoted  some  lines  to  the 
question  of  perpetual  motion  !  He  shows  not  only  that 
every  machine,  of  whatever  form,  abandoned  to  itself  wiU 
stop,  but  he  moreover  assigns  the  moment  at  which  that 
must  happen. 

The  arguments  of  our  colleague  are  excellent ;  no 
geometer  will  dispute  their  exactness  ;  may  we  yet  hope 
that  they  mil  nip  in  the  bud  the  numerous  projects  which 
every  year,  or  rather  "  every  spring,"  sees  burst  info 
flower  ? 

This  is  what  we  cannot  hope  for.     The  contrivers  of 

)ppei3,  Bnrely  an  attempt  should  be 
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perpetual  movemeDls  would  no  more  compreliend  the 
work  of  Camot,  than  the  discoverers  of  the  quadrature 
of  the  circle  or  the  trisection  of  tlie  angle  understand  the 
geometry  of  Eudid.*  Science  is  not  needed  by  them ; 
tliey  owe  their  discovery  to  a  sudden  Bupernatural  inspi- 
ration. Moreover,  nothing  discourages  them,  nothing  un- 
deceives them ;  take,  for  example,  that  artist,  otherwise 
highly  estimable,  who,  without  perceiving  any  thing  inno- 
cently burlesque  in  the  t«rms  of  his  request,  begged  me 
to  go  and  see  "wky  aU  Ms  perpetital  niovemenls   had 


CAENOT  A   POLITICIAN   AND    ONE    OF  THE   JUDGES    OP 
LOUIS   XVI. 

Camot  was  one  of  tlie  first  officers  of  the  French  army 
that  loyally  and  enthusiastically  embraced  the  regenera- 
tive views  of  the  National  Assembly.  Nevertheless,  the 
annals  of  the  Revolution  only  commence  making  mention 
of  him  in  1791. 

Certain  writers  wrongly  take  the  spirit  of  proselytism 
as  the  just  measure  of  tke  sincerity  of  political  convic- 
tions ;  they  do  not  understand  how  a  retired  and  studious 
life  may  ally  itself  to  a  profound  desire  for  social  reforms ; 
Carnot's  two  years  of  inaction  seem  to  them  quite  a  phe- 
nomenon. Now,  guess  how  they  deemed  it  advisable  to 
explain  it.  They  place  our  member  amongst  the  6migr^s 
of  Cohlentz  i  thus  his  republican  tendencies  would  only 
date  fi-om  the  period  at  which  he  furtively  reentered 
France.  I  will  not  offend  you,  Gentlemen,  by  refuting 
such  a  ridiculous  supposition. 

In  1791  Carnot  was  in  garrison  at  Saint-Omer,  and 

*  Not  quite  a,  jnst  comparison.  Tliefe  is  no  reason  why  these  geo- 
motric  feats  mmt  bo  impossible,  as  is  the  oaso  with  perpetual  motion. 
—  Translator. 
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there  married  Maclemoiselle  Dupont,  daughter  of  a  mili- 
tary adminiafrator  bora  id  that  country.  His  political 
principles,  the  moderation  of  his  conduct,  aad  his  varied 
knowledge,  shortly  procured  him  the  honour  of  represents 
log  the  departnient  of  the  Pas-de-Calais  in  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly.  From  this  period  Carnot  gave  himself 
up  entirely  to  the  imperious  duties  which  were  imposed 
on  him,  either  by  the  ctoice  of  his  fellow -citizens,  or  the 
voice  of  his  colleagues.  The  public  character  almost 
endrely  absorbed  that  of  the  geometer :  this  last  only 
showed  itself  henceforth  at  long  intervals. 

Here,  Gentlemen,  two  roads  present  themselves  to  me  ; 
one  is  smooth  and  open,  the  other  bordered  by  precipices. 
If  I  listened  to  some  persona  whose  good  will  towards  me 
has  rendered  them  timid,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  choose 
the  first.  To  take  the  other  would  be  to  incur,  I  am 
well  aware,  the  reproach  of  imprudence  and  blindness. 
Heaven  keep  me  from  supposing  that  I  am  strong  enough 
to  struggle  against  such  clear  and  decided  opinions  ;  but 
wretched  considerations  of  self-love  will  always  vanish 
from  my  sight  before  the  sentiment  of  duly.  Now,  I  ask, 
sliould  I  not  deeply  wound  the  public  conscience  if,  in  this 
area  consecrated  to  the  arts,  letters,  and  sciences,  I  con- 
fined myself  to  speaking  of  Caniot  as  an  academician  ? 
Without  doubt  one  might,  whilst  developing  before  you 
the  long  series  of  discoveries  of  this  or  that  illustrious 
savant,  endowed  during  his  life  with  the  title  of  senator, 
legitimately — very  legitimately — cry  out  that  posterity 
would  not  preserve  any  recollection  of  functions  without 
elfect,  and  which,  moreover,  descending  from  one  degra- 
dation to  another,  had  ended  by  reducing  themselves  to  a 
monthly  communication  with  the  treasury;  but  it  would 
be  an  anlinational  and  ungrateful  act  to  apply  such  words 
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to  the  great  stade  of  Carnot.  I  am  desired,  wished,  and 
almost  ordered  to  do  this.  Well !  I  consent,  I  will  not 
speak  of  the  drama  ■wh<Be  "denouement"  was  the  tragic 
death  of  the  successor  of  a  hundred  kings,  and  the  over- 
throw of  the  monarchy ;  nevertheless  I,  a  decided  parti- 
san of  the  abolition  of  the  punishment  of  death,  do  not 
perceive  the  supposed  difficulties  of  position  whiuh  should 
have  hindered  me  from  abandoning  myself  here  publicly 
to  the  inspirations  of  my  conscience ;  nor  do  I  see  any 
better,  why  I  should  have  abstained  from  rendering  thii 
assembly  aware  of  the  deep  aversion  which  I  profess  for 
every  political  decree  issued  by  a  political  body.  Must  I 
say  it,  in  a  word? — a  fraternal  solicitucle  for  the  memory 
of  Carnot  did  not  appear  to  me  to  require  the  sacrifice 
which  is  implied  upon  me.  Is  it  forgotten  how  contem- 
poraneoua  history  would  have  furnished  me  with  accusing 
documents  against  the  thousand  courtiers  whose  inter- 
ested, hypocritical,  and  antinational  manoeuvres  cast  the 
monarch  into  a  labyrinth  without  exit,  caused  him  to  be 
unanimously  declared  culpable  by  the  national  represen- 
tatives, and  were  much  more  instrumental  than  the  ardent 
democra,tical  ideas  of  the  Convention  in  rendering  the 
catastrophe  of  the  21st  of  January  inevitable  ?  If  from 
these  high  moral  considerations  I  had  descended  to  a 
minute  appreciation  and  technical  discussion  of  facts, 
such  as  one  his  to  submit  to  a  court  of  appeal  or  of  re- 
peal, I  should  m  comp^ny  with  all  upright  minds — with 
our  Daunou,  for  esimple, — h^ve  found  the  illegality  of 
the  celebrated  trial  1  ss  m  the  nature  of  the  sentence, 
less  in  the  seventy  of  the  punishment  inflicted,  than  in 
the  very  composition  ot  thp  tnbunal,  or  in  the  usurpation 
of  power  which  hid  given  birth  to  it.  Now,  Gentlemen, 
— and  this  ia  a  point  I  should  not  have  failed  to  remark 
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on, — when  the  Conyentioa  was  investing  itself  with  the 
right  of  pronouncing  on  the  fate  of  Louis  XVL ;  when 
after  this  stroke  it  was  regulating  its  jurisprudence ;  when 
it  was  simultaneously  attributing  to  itself  the  functioas  of 
accuser  and  judge,  Carnot  was  absent  from  Pa  s  1  e 
was  fulfilling  with  the  ar  n  ea  one  of  those  port-mt 
missions,  the  difliculties  of  1  ch  hi  ■i  d  t  p  ot  m 
always  found  the  secret  of  su  mou  t    ^ 

L  MEMIiKK   or   THE    COMMITlEl,    01'    lUBI-IC 


The  concession  which  was  required  of  me,  if  I  con 
formed  exactly  to  it,  nevertheless  authorizes  me  to  show 
myself  leas  docile  on  the  subject  of  another  period  of 
Caruot's  life,  which  is  still  more  eiorray  and  difficult. 
Let  us  avoid — 1  willingly  consent  to  it — carrying  our  at^ 
tention  back  to  certain  irritating  phases  of  our  civil  dis- 
cords ;  for  my  own  part,  I  will  only  put  one  condition  on 
it ;  that  is,  that  the  memory  of  none  of  our  members 
shall  suffer  by  it.  "Well,  Gentlemen,  suppose  for  a  mo- 
ment that  I  be  now  silent  concerning  the  "  Member  of 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  ;"  would  it  not  be  con- 
cluded from  my  silence — nay  more,  would  it  not  be  right 
to  conclude  from  thence — that  I  have  i 
impossibility  of  repelling  the  violent, 
trenchant  attacks  of  which  he  was  the  object  ?  These 
attacks  Carnot,  whilst  living,  was  able  to  disdain  ;  in  me, 
on  the  contrary,  it  was  incuml>ent  to  seek  for  their  origin, 
and  conscientiously  weigh  their  value.  I  say  it  with- 
out exaggeration,  no  human  power  should  have  decided 
me  to  cause  the  name  of  Carnot  to  reocho  here,  unless 
I  had  discovered  the  honourable  and  patriotic  causes  of 
certain  acta  which  the  most  atrocious  of  calumnies,  politi- 
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cal  calumny,  had  soiled  with  i(s  infected  slaver,  JVTy 
work,  furthermore,  was  not  without  some  difficulties. 
Perhaps  no  one  henceforth  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  reunil^  its  elements.  In  a  few  years,  indeed,  the 
colleagues  and  fellow  labourers  of  Carnot,  from  whom 
I  have  been  able  to  gather  some  lights  and  evidences, 
will  have  paid  the  deht  of  nature. 

In  1793  the  convention  was  the  only  organized  power 
in  the  State,  capable  of  opposing  an  effective  dyke 
against  the  overflow  of  enemies,  who  came  from  all 
parts  of  Europe  to  cast  themselves  on  France,  and 
menace  her  nationality.  The  nationality  of  a  people  is 
like  honour :  the  slightest  wound  to  it  becomes  morfciL 
Such  were.  Gentlemen,  the  sentiments  of  very  many 
members  of  the  Convention,  whose  memory  Prance  re- 
veres ;  such  were  the  tics  which  attached  them  to  the 
perilous  post  whither  election  had  called  them. 

In  ei-eadng  the  "Committee  of  Public  Safety,"  (6th 
April  1793,)  the  Convention  had  reserved  to  itself  the 
choice  of  its  members.  Up  to  the  famous  31st  of  May, 
it  counted  only  neutral  members,  or  at  any  rate  such  as 
were  strangers  to  the  factions  of  the  Assembly  who  were 
combating  each  other  to  the  death.  After  several  partial 
renewals  it  was  composed,  on  the  11th  September  1793, 
of  Robespierre,  Saint-Just,  Couthon,  Collet  d'Herbois, 
Billaud-Varennes,  Prieuv  (of  the  Marne),  Prieur  (of  the 
Cofe-d'Or),  Carnot,  Jean-bon  Saint-Andre,  Barere,  He- 
rault  de  S<5chelles,  and  Robert  Lindet. 

The  Convention,  when  it  delegated  such  great  powers 
to  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  desired  that  every 
affair  should  be  a  subject  of  profound  discussion  and  de- 
liberation in  that  committee ;  that  the  majority  of  voices 
should  decide.     The  decisions,  to  acquire  the  force  of 
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law,  under  pain  of  being  null,  must  be  furnished  with  a 
certsun  number  of  signatures.  These  prescriptions  had 
the  greatest  of  all  faults,  that  of  being  completely  im- 
practicable. Man  has  discovered  in  our  days  the  secret 
of  going  ten  times  as  fast  when  he  travels,  of  using  less 
force  when  he  acts,  and  of  casting  his  searching  gaze 
into  the  regions  of  infinity ;  but  he  has  not  yet  discovered 
the  means  of  reading  a  page  of  manuscript  in  less  time 
than  it  formerly  occupied.  We  must  allow  that  in  that 
respect,  the  most  humble  merchant's  clerk  would  advance 
equally  with  Csesar  or  Cicero,  Deacratea  or  Bossuet.  The 
innumerable  dispatches  which  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safely  received  daily,  from  all  points  of  the  fronfiers 
menaced  or  invaded,  from  all  the  towns  and  villages  of 
the  interior  where  the  promoters  of  a  new  political  or- 
ganization were  in  violent  conflict  with  the  prejudices 
and  interests  of  the  privileged  classes,  could  not  be  ma- 
turely examined.  Zeal,  aetivily,  and  devotion  were  not 
sufficient  to  espedile  so  many  weighty  affairs  ;  a  reform 
was  indispensable ;  it  concerned  the  safety  of  France. 
Two  different  ways  presented  themselves :  they  could 
demand  the  reorganization  of  the  Committee,  or  divide 
the  work  amongst  ite  various  members.  Tho  reor- 
ganization of  the  Committee,  in  presence  of  a  powerful 
enemy,  and  in  the  midst  of  unheard-of  difflcullies  (such 
as  no  period  of  the  history  of  nations  had  given  an  ex- 
ample of),  would  have. excited  in  the  Convention  new 
ferments  of  disorder,  enervated  its  magic  power,  and 
compromised  the  defence  of  the  territory.  The  division 
of  labour  shotiid  prevail,  and  it  did  prevail.  Carnot 
was  charged  wilh  the  organization  of  the  armies  and 
with  their  operations ;  Prieur  (of  tho  Cote-d'Or)  with 
arming  them ;  Robert  Lindet  with  provisioning  them ; 
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Kobespietre,  Saint-Just,  Couthon,  Billaiicl-Varenncs,  and 
Collot  d'Herboia,  reserved  to  tliemselves  politics,  general 
police,  and  measures  of  security.  In  each  species  of 
subject  one  signature  alone  was  important,  and  carried 
responsibility  ;  the  others,  though  required  by  law,  were 
to  be  regarded  as  the  accomplishment  of  a  simple  for- 
mality :  it  was  evident,  indeed,  that  they  would  have  to 
be  given  without  discussion  and  evea  without  examina- 
tion. 

Such  were,  Gentlemen,  the  bases  of  the  agreement 
which  Robert  Lindet,  for  hia  personal  security,  caused 
to  he  put  down  in  a  written  declaration,  and  by  the  aid 
of  which  the  members  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
expected  to  be  able,  without  passing  beyond  the  terms  of 
their  mandate,  to  exorcise  the  storms  which  were  menac- 
ing the  country  from  all  sides.  This  confiding  arrange- 
ment will  doubtless  be  blamed ;  some  will  cry  out  at  its 
illegality,  others  at  its  imprudence.  I  will  remind  the 
first,  that  the  members  of  the  Committee,  entangled  in  a 
faulty  organization,  were  every  day  at  issue  with  an  im- 
possibility, and  that  the  word  impossible  is  French,  what- 
ever national  amotsr  propre  may  have  said  of  it  at  a 
period  when  the  admirable  triumphs  of  our  armies  seemed 
to  warrant  all  hyperbolic  speeches.  The  reproach  of  im- 
prudence I  admit  without  reserve.  I  add  that,  on  the 
part  of  Camot,  this  imprudence  was  voluntary ;  that  in 
resigning  himself  to  signing,  without  examination,  the 
decisions  of  all  his  colleagues,  he  wittingly  made  the 
greatest  of  all  sacrifices  to  France ;  that  he  placed  his 
honour  in  the  hands  of  several  of  hia  declared  eaemiea  ; 
that,  counting  eventually  on  the  tardy  justice  of  posterity, 
he  hoisted  that  almost  superhuman  motto  of  one  of  the 
most  powerful  organizations  which  the  Revolution  brought 
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to  hnd  from  the  wives  of  the  people, — that  motto  which 
moreover  e^  ei  y  aacere  pati  lot  cndort  cd  w  ilh  any  warmth 
of  soul  might  ftvow  Peruh  my  reputcchon  twnei  than 
JIM/  count)'/ 

"iou  will  have  abeadyundcistjod  &i,iit]i,meii  thit  my 
design  la  to  divide  luto  two  distini,t  categoiiei  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  and  the  long 
•ieritft  of  its  a(,bj 

Tl  p  ti-iriWe  Committee  cootiibufel  poweifuUy  to  the 
detciiue  of  the  leintory  tiiaiiks  to  the  Committee ! 
Thuie  WIS  no  othei  way  of  re  Hlmg  Ihe  fhoiiaand  pas- 
sions kt  loose  than  by  vigoui  of  determmHion  by 
encigy  of  wdl  bv  seizing  eveiywheie  with  a  gi'i^p  of 
iron  the  hiibanana  who  auxiliines  of  the  toieigiier, 
woqH  have  torn  out  the  enfiails  of  then  country  tho 
Committee  showed  itself  energetic  and  vigoioua ,  it 
often  showed  the  giaap  of  iron  all  piaiae  to  the  Com- 
mittee ' 

Bui,  Gentlemen,  firmness  soon  degenerates  nf  f  y 
soon  they  immolate  the  rich  for  the  sole  reason  that  th  y 
are  rich;  soon  terror  reigns  through  Franc    f  n 

end  to  the  other ;  terror  carries  mourning  and  d  i  a 
without  dialinclioii,  as  well  into  the  family  i  th  com 
mon  soldier  as  into  that  of  the  general ;  sh  h 

victims  equally  in  the  humble  dwelling  of  the  artisan,  as 
in  the  ^ded  palace  of  the  former  duke  and  peer  ;  she 
spares  neither  age  nor  sex  ;  she  strikes  blindly  all  shades 
of  opinion ;  finally,  adding  dissimulation  to  cruelty,  she 
parodies  the  forms  of  justice  !  Ah  !  Gentlemen,  at  this 
spectacle  the  heart  grows  feint,  and  hope  withers ;  the 
liveliest  and  most  ardent  sympathies  gives  place  to  pi^o- 
found  giief. 

I  am  aware  that  attempts  have  been  made  to  explain, 
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even  to  excuse,  those  bloody  saturnalia,  by  referring  them 
to  the  will  of  the  people.  But  if  I  judge  of  the  people 
of  1793,  whom  I  have  not  known,  by  that  which  I  saw 
in  action  in  1830,  the  explanation  is  false.  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  so.  The  people  in  a  moment  of  effer- 
vesceuce  and  blindness,  sometimes  fall  into  culpable 
actions,  but  it  has  never  associated  itself  with  daily 
barbarities.  It  is  degrading  the  people  l«  say,  that  fear 
only  could  dfive  it  to  meet  inimical  hordes :  nor  are  its 
sentiioenta  better  known,  when  it  is  insinuated  that  it 
wished  for  the  death  of  one  of  the  members  of  this 
Academy  who  honoured  France  by  Lis  genius ;  and  the 
death  of  another  of  our  co-academicians,  who  did  honour 
to  human  nature  by  his  virtue.  Ho,  Gentlemen ;  no ! 
in  the  noble  country  of  France,  the  death  of  Lavoisier, 
the  death  of  Maleshcrbes,  could  not  be  ordered  by  con- 
siderations for  the  public  good.  No  escuscb  for  sueh 
crimes ;  they  must  be  branded  to-day,  they  must  be 
branded  to-morrow ;  they  must  be  branded  for  ever. 
Devoted  by  sentiment,  by  conviction,  by  the  ineiistible 
power  of  logic  to  the  worship  of  libertj ,  let  us  repel  far 
from  us  the  execrable  thought,  that  the  scaffold  is  the 
inevitable  auxiliary  of  democi-acy. 

The  crimes  that  I  have  been  openly  denouncing  have 
been  in  some  measure  personified  by  France,  by  Europe, 
by  tlio  whole  world :  these  crimes  are  Eobespierre ! 
Some  young,  some  estimable  writers,  who  arc  now  de- 
spoiling our  revolutionary-  annals  with  the  indefatigable 
patience  of  the  Benedictines  of  former  ages,  think  they 
have  discovered  that  public  opinion  is  quite  wrong. 
According  to  them,  Robespierre  and  his  partisans  have 
much  less  contributed  to  the  sanguinary  acta  of  terror, 
than  the  Billaud-Varennes,  the  Collot  d'Herbois,  or  the 
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Heberts.  There  is  courage,  Gentlemen,  in  coming  for- 
ward aa  the  defenders  of  a  man,  who  for  nearly  lialf  a 
century  has  been  regarded  as  the  symbol,  the  type,  of 
political  cruelty.  On  this  claim  alone  tKe  new  historians 
hope  to  be  listened  to  without  prejudice :  an  honourable 
character,  joined  to  incontestable  talent,  gives  them  no 
less  a  right  to  the  serious  attention  of  the  public.  For 
my  part,  I  have  no  business  here  lo  try  to  pierce  those 
thick  clouds ;  my  subject  does  cot  require  it ;  I  will  ab- 
solve Camot  from  ail  participation  in  great  crimes, 
■without  examining  whether  they  should  he  imputed  to 
Collot  d'Herbois,  or  to  Billaud-Varennes,  rather  than  to 
Eobespierre,  Saint-Just,  and  Couthoo. 

In  no  instance  of  his  long  political  career,  was  Camot 
a  party-man.  Never  was  he  found  to  try  to  bring  for- 
ward his  opinions,  his  systems,  his  principles,  by  tortuous 
ways  that  honour,  that  justice,  that  probity,  could  not 
have  acknowledged. 

In  reporting  on  the  9th  of  June  1792,  on  the  commis- 
sion charged  to  propose  some  reparation  in  favour  of  the 
f  Theobald  Dillon  and  of  Berthois,  who  were 
cred  by  their  own  troops  before  Lille,  ho  does  not 
coquette  with  his  rigorous  duty.  Any  other  man,  in 
each  haraaaing  times,  might  perhaps  have  thought  it 
requisite  to  consider  the  susceptibility  of  the  army;  but 
he  seemed  to  think  no  words  too  severe  to  brand  such 
an  odious  act  of  wrong-hcadedneas ;  he  exclaimed,  "  I 
win  not  remind  you  of  the  circumstances  of  that  atrocity. 
Posterity,  in  reading  our  history,  will  deem  it  rather  the 
crime  of  a  horde  of  cannibals,  than  that  of  a  free  people." 

In  1792,  some  National  Guards,  under  the  name  of 
confederates,  tesembled  in  great  numbers  at  Soissons, 
and  already  formed  there  the  nucleus  of  an  army  of 
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reserve.  All  at  once  a  report  was  spi-ead  at  Paris,  that 
the  bread  of  those  volttnteerB  had  been  poisoned,  that 
some  monsters  had  mixed  pounded  glass  with  all  the 
flour  furnished  to  them,  that  two  hundred  soldiei-s  had 
died  already,  and  the  hospitals  were  overflowing  with 
sick  men.  The  exasperation  of  the  Parisian  populace 
rose  to  its  highest  pitch :  the  depot  at  Soissons  was 
formed  against  the  royal  will ;  the  crime  then  must  be 
imputed  to  the  King,  to  the  Queen,  to  all  their  adherents. 
Before  acting,  they  only  awaited  the  report  of  the  com- 
missary who  had  been  sent  to  the  camp.  This  commis- 
sary was  Carnot.  His  truthful  examination  reduced  all 
this  phanfasmagoria  to  notliing  :  there  were  no  men  dead  : 
there  were  no  men  sick :  the  flour  was  not  poisoned ; 
but  some  panes  of  glass,  broken  hy  the  wind,  or  by  the 
ball  of  some  recruit,  had  fallen  from  the  window  of  an 
old  church,  and  happened  (not  pulverized,  but  in  lai^e 
pieces,)  to  lie  on  one  single  bag  of  (lour.  The  upright 
testimony  of  the  honest  man  calmed  the  popular  tern- 
He  was  not  a  parly-man  (understood  of  course  in  its 
unfavourable  meaning)  ;  but  one  who,  often  charged 
With  important  missions  to  the  armies  and  to  the  interior, 
fulfilled  his  duties  with  such  moderation,  that  he  could 
safely,  when  eireumstances  required  it,  without  fear  of 
being  contradicted,  publicly  render  to  himself  the  testi- 
mony of  never  having  caused  the  arrest  of  any  one.  By 
searching  into  the  offices  of  the  Committee  of  Safety, 
we  should  there  find  equally  clear  proofs  of  the  benevo- 
lent indulgence  of  Carnot  towards  persons  professing 
different  political  opinions  from  his,  pi-ovided  always 
tlmt  they  were  united  to  honest  dealing,  and  a  warm 
antipathy  to  the  intci'vention  of  foreigners  in  the  internal 
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affairs  of  France.  Thus  we  shall  see,  under  the  name  of 
Michaux,  amidst  the  fellow  labourers  of  our  academician, 
the  celehrated  Darfoii,  who  had  emigrated,  but  returned 
to  his  country.  Still,  what  occasion  is  there  to  drag  our 
audience  through  individual  instances,  when  a  general 
reflection  will  lead  to  the  same  result  ?  The  Convention 
was  the  arena  where  the  chiefe  of  the  factions  that 
divided  the  country,  went  to  combat ;  yet  it  was  in  the 
Clubs  that  they  created  those  adherents,  and  obtained 
that  bodily  strength,  whose  action,  and  even  whose  mere 
presence,  often  sufficed  to  annul  the  effects  of  the  moat 
eloquent  discourses.  If  the  Convention  saw  the  thunder- 
cloud burst,  it  was  outside  ite  walls  that  it  began  to 
threaten,  that  it  swelled,  that  it  acquired  an  irresistible 
power.  Men  could  not  then  acquire  political  influence 
without  attending  daily  either  at  the  Jacobins  or  at  the 
Cordeliers,  and  mixing  aiid  taking  part  in  all  their  de- 
bates :  well,  Gentlemen,  Carnot  did  not  belong  to  any 
of  those  associations ;  never  did  a  word  of  his  echo  in 
those  Clubs.  In  those  troublous  times,  Carnot  made 
himself  exclusively  a  man  of  the  naiion. 

The  character  was  high,  but  not  without  danger. 
Robespierre  especially  was  jealous  of  him,  and  ex- 
claimed in  one  of  his  harangues :  "  To  have  taken  the 
command  of  all  the  military  operations,  is  decidedly  an 
act  of  egotism  ;  obstinately  refusing  to  take  any  part  in 
the  afEairs  of  internal  police,  is  contriving  means  of  ac- 
commodation with  the  enemies  of  the  country," — He 
said  to  Cambon  on  another  occasion  :  "  I  am  in  despair 
at  not  comprehending  anything  of  the  intersection  of 
lines  and  tints,  that  I  see  on  those  maps.  Ah !  if  I  had 
studied  the  military  art  in  my  youth,  I  should  not  now 
be  obliged,  whenever  our  armies  are  treated  of,  to  sub- 
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mit  to  the  supremacy  of  tlie  odious  CarnoL"  This 
animosilj  began  from  the  epoch  when  our  fellow  aca- 
demician blamed  the  coup  d'etat  (as  such)  under  which 
the  Gironde  feU.  About  the  same  time,  Saint-Just 
accused  him  oi  moderaUsm,  and  demanded  that  he  should 
be  tried  for  having  refused,  while  with  the  army  of  the 
North,  to  put  his  signature  to  the  order  for  arresting 
General  OTMomn.  Caroot  always  came  out  safe  and 
sound  from  these  terrible  crises ;  not  from  a  sentiment 
of  justice  or  affection,  but  because  every  one,  friend  as 
well  as  foe,  felt  the  impossibility  of  replacing  him  effec- 
tually in  his  special  military  character  by  any  other 
conventionalist ! 

Similar  relations  between  the  co-members  of  a  council 
would  now  appear  fabulous !  Is  it  my  fault  tlien,  if  our 
weak  patriotism  cannot  conceive  all  the  extent  of  the 
sacrifices  that  our  fathers  imposed  on  themselves  to  save 
our  country  ? 

You  will  remember.  Gentlemen,  that  I  did  not  hesitate 
to  place  in  tho  first  rank  of  these  saciiiices  the  obligation 
which  our  colleague  felt,  of  blindly  signing  a  quantity  of 
decrees  issued  by  his  colleagues.  I  have  explained  how 
this  necessity  had  manifested  itself;  well,  it  was  so 
abased,  that  on  one  occasion,  Carnot  was  made  to  sign 
the  order  for  arresting  his  own  secretary;  another  time 
that  for  airesticg  the  restav/rateur  in  whose  house  he 
took  his  meals.  The  word  infernal  seems  to  me  really 
loo  feeble  for  characterizing  such  acts ;  and  yet,  to  the 
honour  of  our  colleague,  we  must  almost  congratulate 
ourselves  that  they  occurred,  since  they  yield  an  insur- 
mountable and  speaking  proof  of  the  written  arrange- 
ment whidi  was  agreed  to  in  committee,  in  the  name  of 
the  safely  of  the  c<Mntry. 
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I  had  read,  even  in  royalist  worts,  and  I  liad  read 
also  in  some  writings  published  by  republicans,  that 
Caraot  had  saved,  in  the  Committ«e  of  Public  Safety, 
more  men  than  his  colleagues  had  immolated.  Camot, 
then,  did  not  absent  himself  from  the  meetings  except 
when  military  affairs  entirely  absorbed  his  time  ;  Caraot, 
then,  aometimea  attended  the  deliberations  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and  on  those  occasions  innocence  could  depend  on 
an  advocate  full  of  feeling  and  firmnesa.  Only  a  few 
days  ago,  chance  enabled  me  to  discover  that  tlie  part  of 
volunteer  defender  was  not  the  only  one  ihat  Caraot  took 
upon  himself 

There  ia  amongst  yoti,  Gentlemen,  a  venerable  aca- 
demician equally  versed  in  theoretical  and  in  applied 
mathematics;  he  has  gloriously  attached  his  name  to 
some  useful  laboui's,  and  to  some  vast  projects  that  the 
future,  perhaps,  will  realize.  He  has  gone  through  a 
long  career,  without  making,  certainly  without  deserving, 
an  enemy !  and  yet  his  head  was  once  menaced,  and 
some  wretches  wished  to  make  it  fall,  at  the  very  time 
that  he  ws&  projecting  one  of  the  scientific  monuments 
that  have  reflected  most  honour  on  the  revolutionary 
era.  An  anonymous  letter  informed  our  colleague  of 
his  danger.  The  storm  is  dissipated,  but  it  may  gather 
again  in  an  instant ;  the  friendly  hand  traees  out  a  line 
of  conduct ;  rules  of  prudence  point  out  the  necessity  of 
preparing  a  retreat.  Nor  will  it  leave  the  work  un- 
finished, but  will  again  take  up  the  pen  if  the  danger 
reappears. 

The  anonymous  writer,  Gentlemen,  was  Camot;  the 
geometer  whom  he  thus  preserved  to  science,  and  to  our 
affections,  was  M.  de  Prony.  At  that  epoch  Prony  and 
Caraot  had  never  seen  each  other. 
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The  years  1793  and  1794  were  characterized  by  two 
sorts  of  terror:  tte  terror  of  the  interior,  I  have  just 
proved,  Gentlemen,  our  colleague  was  always  a  stranger 
to,  as  to  any  thing  criminal  ia  it ;  but  the  terror  which 
the  French  soldiers  inspired  in  the  imiumerable  enemies 
that  came  from  every  part  of  Europe  to  assail  our  fron- 
tier,— this  sort  of  terror  was  indeed  the  work  of  Carnot ; 
it  was  glorious ;  the  recollection  of  it  will  he  immortal ; 
I  claim  it  for  the  memory  of  our  colleague  ;  I  claim  it 
also  for  the  honour  of  the  Academy.  You  will  not  re- 
fuse, Gentlemen,  again  to  follow  Caruot  in  this  flue  and 
brilliant  phase  of  his  public  career,  I  am  assured  in 
this  hope  hy  your  devotion  to  our  country, 

CAENOT    ENTRUSTED   WITH    THE    OKGANIZATION    AND 
DIBBCTION   OF  OTJK  ARMIES. 

At  divers  epochs,  iu  France  as  well  as  in  other  coun- 
tries, simple  administrators  have  been  seen  successfully 
to  occupy  the  eminent  positions  of  Minister  of  War,  and 
Minister  of  Marine.  The  Gencral-in-chief,  the  Admiral, 
was  then  entrusted  with  a  command,  with  carte  hkmche 
as  to  the  operations,  and  the  ministers  had  nothing  far- 
ther to  do  than  to  send  regular  and  opportune  provisions 
and  reinforcements.  Would  you  believe  it,  Genttemen? 
it  was  in  this  confined  circle  that  bad  faith  and  envy 
wished  to  confine  the  decisive  influence  that  Carnot  ex- 
ercised on  our  destinies.  But  it  will  be  easy  for  us  in  a 
few  words  to  tear  to  pieces  this  web  of  hideous  ingrati- 
tude, 

Wben  our  colleague  became,  in  August  1793,  member 
of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  France  was  passing 
through  a  frightiul  crisis.  The  wreck  of  Damouriez's 
army  was  repulsed  flxim  one  position  to  another  ;  Valen- 
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ciennes,  Conde,  opened  their  gates  to  tlie  enemy ;  May- 
ence,  pressed  by  famine,  and  without  the  hope  of  relief, 
capitulated;  two  Spanish  armies  invaded  our  territory; 
20,000  Piedmontese  were  crossing  the  Alps ;  the  iO,000 
Vend&os  of  Cathehaeau  were  taking  BressuLre,  Thouars, 
Saumur,  Angers ;  they  menaced  Tours,  le  Mans,  and 
attacked  Nantes  on  the  right  hank  of  the  Loire,  whilst 
Charette  manceuvred  on  the  opposite  bank ;  Toulon  re- 
ceived an  English,  fleet  into  its  port ;  in  a  word,  our 
principal  cities,  Marseilles,  Caen,  Lyons,  separated  them- 
selves violently  from  the  central  government. 

Tou  have  now  before  your  eyes,  Gentlemen,  a  faint 
image  of  the  dangers  which  menaced  our  country ;  and 
have  some  people  dared  to  pretend  that  the  Convention, 
that  the  terrible  Convention,  hoped  to  escape  from  the 
imminent  catastrophe  that  almost  all  Europe  thought 
inevitable,  without  even  establishing  a  certain  connec- 
tion in  the  operations  of  its  generals  ?  and  can  it  have 
been  imagined  that,  in  entrusting  one  of  its  members 
with  the  almost  sovereign  direction  of  its  military  affairs, 
it  expected  from  him  only  the  methodical  measures  and 
regulations  compassed  by  a  purveyor  or  intendtmt  of  an 
army  ?  No,  no !  no  one  could  possibly  in  good  faith 
adopt  such  ideas. 

Do  not,  however,  believe  that  I  undervalue  Camot's 
administrative  services,  I  admire,  on  the  contrary,  their 
noble  simplicity.  There  was  not,  assuredly,  at  that  time 
in  his  administration,  either  that  inextricable  series  of 
scribbling  which  the  smallest  affair  entails  on  us  in  the 
present  day ;  nor  that  artistic  network  entangling  every 
one,  from  the  junior  clerk  of  the  office  up  to  the  head  of 
the  department,  in  so  intricate  a  manner,  that  the  firmest 
and  boldest  hand  could  not  hope  to  break  a  link  or  sep- 
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arate  tlie  elements.  The  chief  used  then  to  take  a 
responsible,  personal,  and  direct  cogniaance  of  the  dis- 
patches that  were  addressed  to  him  ;  the  conceptions  of 
the  chosen  man  were  not  then  exposed  to  perish  under 
the  blows  of  an  envious  mnltitode  of  poor  intellects ;  a 
mere  sergeant  of  infantry,  then,  (young  Hoehe)  did  not 
work  only  on  the  dusty  papers  in  the  archives,  when  he 
composed  A  Memoir  on  the  Means  of  penetrating  into 
Belgium  ;  then,  tlie  perusal  of  this  work  drew  from  Car- 
notthis  prophetic  exclamation:  "That  is  a  sergeant  of 
infantry  who  will  make  his  way."  Then  this  sergeant, 
watched  by  the  eye  in  all  his  actions,  became,  in  the 
space  of  a  few  months,  captain,  colonel,  brigadier-general, 
general  of  division,  and  general  in  chief ;  it  was  not  then 
only  a  small  class  that  was  invested  with  the  privilege 
of  furnishing  the  chiefs  of  our  armies;  then,  both  in  fact 
and  by  right,  each  soldier  had  promotions  in  his  carlridge- 
box  :  splendid  actions  brought  them  out ;  yet  the  military 
force  then,  notwithstanding  the  important  services  that 
it  rendered  to  the  country,  notwithstanding  the  disorders 
of  that  epoch,  respectfully  lowered  its  fasces  befoi-e  tlie 
civil  authority,  the  proxy  of  the  nation. 

Let  us  cast  a  glance  towards  another  phase  of  the 
military  adraioistration,  and  Camot  will  not  appear  to  us 
either  less  great  or  less  successful. 

There  was  a  want  of  pure  copper ;  at  the  cry  of  the 
distressed  nation,  science  discovered  in  tJie  bells  of  the 
convents,  of  the  churches,  of  the  public  clocks,  an  inex- 
haustible mine,  whence  she  might  extract,  without  delay, 
all  the  metal  that  England,  Sweden,  and  Russia  reiused 
her.  Tliei'e  was  no  saltpetre ;  some  lands,  where  for- 
merly only  enough  of  this  substance  would  have  been, 
sought  to  add  cerlainty  to  some  delicate  chemical  analy- 
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SIS,  furni=h  enough  for  all  the  loquiiemenfs  of  oui  ^imies 
and  our  fleet''  The  prepai  \tion  of  shoe  leither  ustd  to 
require  w  hole  monthi  of  laboui  ,  such  long  deliys  did 
not  suit  the  wants  of  oui  wldiers,  and  consequenfly  the 
tanner''!  art  receii  ed  unhoped  for  improvement'i ,  days 
will  now  t-ike  the  pWe  of  months  The  manul  lef  ure  of 
arms  is  so  mmute,  that  its  slowness  seems  inevitable , 
but  immediitely  some  meLhamcal  aids  are  biougtt  into 
action  to  strengthen,  to  direct,  to  lake  the  place  ot  the 
workman ,  the  products  mcreaiie  in  proportion  to  the 
demand  for  them  Until  the  year  1794  bJloons  hid 
been  only  a  mere  ohjpct  of  curicJitj  ,  but  at  the  hittle  of 
Fleurus,  a  balluon  cariies  Genoial  Moilotinto  the  region 
of  the  clouds;  from  thence  the  =(mallest  m'uceuyj&sof 
the  enemy  are  perceived,  are  n  gnal  zed  n  ta  tly  and 
this  invention  of  purely  French  or  g  n  proc  es  a  splen- 
did triumph  for  our  army.  Griph  to  penc  k  (black 
lead)  are  the  pen  and  ink  of  an  oil  e  o  cimpa  gn  ; 
it  is  with  the  pencil  that  he  wntes  a  few  words  on  the 
pummel  of  his  saddle,  which  send  thousands  of  infantry, 
of  cavalry,  of  artillery-men  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight ; 
graphite  is  one  of  the  substances  that  Nature  seems  to 
have  denied  to  our  soil;  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
orders  it  to  be  created  of  all  sizes,  and  this  order  to  make 
a  discovery  is  executed  without  delay;  thus  the  country 
is  enriched  with  a  new  branch  of  industry.  To  be  brie^ 
for  I  must  resign  myself  to  not  saying  every  thing,  the 
first  ideas  of  the  telegraph  are  drawn  from  some  folio 
books,  wherein  they  had  lain  useless  for  ages  ;  they  are 
perfected,  they  are  extended,  they  are  applied,  and  froiii 
that  moment  the  armies  receive  their  orders  in  a  few 
minutes ;  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  in  Paris  is 
enabled  to  follow  all  the  events  of  tlie  war,  to  the  east. 
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the  north,  the  west,  as  if  it  were  seated  in  the  midst  of 
the  combatants. 

These  somewhat  spontaneoua  creations,  these  patriotic 
directions  given  to  so  many  noble  intellects,  this  art,  now 
lost,  of  exciting  genius,  of  dragging  it  from  its  habitual 
indolence,  will  always  occupy  a  large  place  in  the  annals 
of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  and  in  the  history  of 
our  colleague's  life.  Without  departing,  moreover,  from 
the  subject  tliat  now  occupies  us,  we  might  still  register 
many  other  services. 

Carnot  was  one  of  that  very  small  number  of  men 
who,  in  1793,  firmly  believed  that  the  Eepublic  would 
sooner  or  later  triumph  over  its  innumerable  enemies. 
Thus,  although  he  gave  to  the  present  as  large  a  portion 
of  attention  as  circumstances  demanded,  yet  having  an 
eye  to  Ihe  future  in  his  administration,  he  enriched  France 
with  many  great  institutions,  the  happy  effects  of  which 
can  only  be  slowly  developed. 

If  time  allowed  me,  I  should  have  to  cite  amongst  the 
great  estabhohments  towards  the  formation  of  which 
Carnot  contributed  the  first  Noimal  SUiool  the  Poly- 
technic School  the  Museum  of  Natui«d  History  tbe 
Conservatoiy  of  Arts  and  Trades  and  amongst  the 
labours  that  he  encouiaged  by  his  sufErage,  was  the 
measurement  ot  the  eaith  the  estiHishment  of  the  new 
system  of  weighta  and  measuies  and  the  great,  the 
incomparable  stiti  tic  tables 

These  are  noble  titles,  Gentlemen,  for  an  era  of  de- 
struction. 

The  Convention  put  into  the  hands  of  Carnot  the 
colossal,  but  iucohei'Ont  mass  of  the  requisition.  It  was 
requisite  to  organize  it,  to  discipline  it,  to  instruct  it ; 
Carnot  produced  from  it  fourteen  artities.     It  was  also 
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requisite  to  create  for  it  some  able  chiefs  :  our  colleague 
knew,  with  a  certain  Athenian  general,  tliat  an  army  of 
Deer  commanded  by  a  Lion,  would  he  worth  more  than 
an  army  of  lAons  commanded  by  a  Deer.  Carnot  dug 
without  intermisaion  in  tlie  fruitful  and  inexhaustible 
mine  of  junior  officers ;  as  I  before  said,  his  peneti'at- 
ing  eye  sought  in  the  most  obscure  raDks  for  talent 
united  with  courage,  with  disinterestedness,  and  elevated 
it  rapidly  to  the  highest  grades.  It  was  necessary  to 
coordinate  so  many  various  movemenls !  Carnot,  hke 
Atlas  in  the  fahle,  carried  alone,  during  several  years, 
the  weight  of  all  (he  military  events  in  Europe ;  he 
wrote  with  his  own  hand  to  the  generals ;  he  gave  them 
detailed  oi-dera,  wherein  all  the  eventualities  were  mi- 
nutely foreseen ;  his  plans,  the  one  that  he  addressed  to 
Pichegru,  for  instance,  on  the  21  Venfose,  year  IT., 
seemed  the  result  of  real  divination.  Facts  occurred 
so  entirely  justifying  the  forethought  of  our  colleague, 
that  to  write  an  account  of  the  memorable  campaign  of 
1794,  there  would  be  scarcely  a  few  proper  names  of 
villages  to  be  altered  in  the  instructions  that  he  addi-essed 
to  the  commander-in-chief.  The  places  where  attacks 
were  to  be  made,  those  where  they  were  to  limit  them- 
selves to  demonstrations,  to  skirmislies  ;  the  strength  of 
each  garrison,  of  each  post,  all  is  indicated,  all  is  regu- 
lated with  admirable  pi-ecision.  It  was  by  orders  from 
Carnot  that  Hoche  one  day  disappeared  from  before  the 
Pnissian  army,  traversed  the  Vosges,  and,  uniting  him- 
self to  the  army  of  the  Khine,  went  to  strike  a  decisive 
blow  on  Wurmsur,  which  occasioned  the  deliverance  of 
Alsace. 

In  1793,  while  the  enemy  was  expecting,  according  to 
the  classic  principles  of  strategy,  to  see  our  ti-oopa  ad- 
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vaDce  from  the  Moselle  to  the  Bhine  ;  whilst  he  waa 
accumulntiug  formidable  means  of  resistance  on  the  lat- 
ter river,  Camot,  ■without  ti'ouhling  himself  about  old 
theories,  detached  unawares  iO,000  men  from  the  army 
of  the  Moselle,  and  sent  them  to  the  Meuse  by  forced 
marches.  Such  was  the  celebrated  manosiwre  which 
decided  the  succeBs  of  the  campaign  of  1793,  during  which 
the  Austrian  and  Dutch  generals  had  the  double  chagrin 
of  being  constantly  beaten,  and  this  against  all  rules.  Tes, 
Gentlemen,  the  national  tribune  was  but  just,  on  the  day 
when  it  echoed  these  noble  words,  which  have  now 
become  historical ;   "  Carnot  has  o 


ON   THE   FIELD    Ol^  BATTLE    AT 

It  might  be  said  of  the  French  armies,  as  of  certain 
painters,  that  they  have  had  various  styles.  On  the  day 
of  battle,  it  is  true,  the  imperial  armies  and  the  repub- 
lican armies  precipitated  themselves  on  the  enemy  with 
the  same  intrepidity ;  with  this  exception  all  else  waa 
different.  The  imperial  soldier  saw  his  country  only  in 
the  ABMY  ;  it  was  for  the  honour,  for  the  glory  of  the 
ai'my,  that  he  shed  his  blood  at  Wagram,  at  Sommo- 
Sierra,  at  the  Moscowa.  The  republican  soldier  fought 
for  his  country;  the  national  independence  waa  the 
thought  that,  above  all  others,  animated  him  in  the  com- 
.  bat;  as  to  recompenses,  he  did  not  even  dream  of  them. 
FoOow  those  same  soldiers  into  private  life,  and  you  will 
see  this  dissimilitude  contmue  The  imperialist  lemaina 
a  soldier  both  m  his  senUments  and  in  his  manners  ,  the 
republican,  confoundti  in  the  mass  of  the  populition, 
becomes  soon  un liatmguioh ibie  fiom  an  aitisao  from  a 
labourer,  who  had  nevei  quitted  his  noikshop  or  his 
plough. 
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It  is  these  shades,  cleverly  seized,  arlistically  repro- 
duced, that  from  the  fii-st  day  struck  the  public  with  such 
a  hvely  admiration  for  the  productions  of  David,  One 
day,  an  officer  of  the  Empire,  known  for  his  hriUiant 
valour,  said  to  me  in  the  library  of  the  Institute,  "  I 
cannot  reconcile  myself  to  seeing  General  Camot  Iq  a 
man  dressed  in  short  breeches  and  blue  stockings."  I 
took  the  opposite  view ;  upon  which  he  added,  "  Well, 
be  it  so !  blue  stockings  may  suit  a  general  who  was 
never  haptized  6y  fi''e!"  Yesterday,  also,  with  less 
roughness  it  is  true,  in  word,  one  of  our  co-academiciana 
reproduced  in  my  presence  the  same  thought.  I  shall 
then  fulfil  a  duty  by  proving  that,  when  occasion  required, 
the  man  in  blue  stockings  knew  well  how  to  risk  his  life. 

The  Prince  of  Cobourg,  at  the  head  of  sisty  thousand 
men,  occupied  all  the  outlets  of  the  forest  of  Mormale, 
and  blockaded  Maubeuge.  This  town  once  taken,  the 
Austriana  would  have  met  with  no  more  serious  obstacles 
to  their  reaching  Paris.  Cavnot  perceives  the  danger ; 
he  persuades  his  colleagues  in  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  that  our  army,  notwithstanding  its  numerical  infe- 
riority, can  give  battle ;  that  it  must  attack  the  enemy  in 
its  apparently  impregnable  positions.  It  was  one  of  those 
critical  moments  that  decide  the  fate,  tlie  existence  of 
nations.  General  Jourdan  hesitates  under  such  a  terrible 
i-eaponsibility.  Caraot  goes  io  the  army ;  in  a  few  hours 
all  is  arranged,  all  is  agreed  upon  ;  the  troops  open  out, 
they  fall  upon  their  enemies ;  but  the  latter  are  so  numer- 
ous, they  occupy  so  well  chosen  a  position,  they  have  dug 
so  many  entrenchments,  they  have  furnished  them  so  for- 
midably with  artillery,  that  success  is  uncertain.  At  the 
close  of  the  day,  our  right  wing  had  gained  some  ground ; 
but  the  left  wing  had  perhaps  lost  more.     It  had  more- 
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over  left  some  guns  in  possession  of  the  Austi'ians.  Let 
us  strengthen  the  left  wing,  exclaimed  the  old  tacticians. 
No,  no,  replfed  Carcot ;  what  signifies  by  wbicli  wing  we 
triumph.  It  was  necessary,  with  good  will  or  ill  will,  to 
yield  to  the  authority  of  the  people's  representative  1  The 
night  is  employed  in  hreaking  up  the  wing  already  com- 
promised ;  its  principal  troops  are  marched  to  the  right, 
and  when  the  sun  rose,  it  was  in  some  measure  a  new 
army  that  Cobourg  found  opposed  to  him.  The  battle 
recommenced  with  fresh  fury.  Shut  up  in  their  redoubts, 
protected  by  woods,  by  palisades,  by  quickset  hedges,  the 
Austrians  resist  valiantly ;  one  of  our  attacking  columns 
is  repulsed,  and  hegina  to  disperse  !  Oh  !  who  could  de- 
scribe the  cruel  angnish  that  Carnot  experienced.  Doubt- 
less his  imagination  already  represents  to  him  the  enemy 
penetrating  iufo  the  capital,  defiling  along  the  boulevards, 
and  abandoning  themselves  to  those  acts  of  Vandalism, 
with  which  in  so  many  proclamations,  in  so  many  insolent 
manifestoes,  we  had  been  threatened  !  These  disti'actiug 
thoughts,  however,  do  not  abate  his  courage  :  Camot 
rallies  his  soldiers,  reforms  them  on  a  plot  of  ground  ; 
solemnly,  before  the  whole  anny,  degrades  the  general 
who,  in  disobeying  positive  ordei-s,  had  allowed  himself 
to  be  defeated  ;  seizes  the  musket  of  a  grenadier,  and 
marches  at  the  head  of  the  column,  in  the  civil  costume 
of  the  representative  of  the  nation.  Nothing  could  now 
\vithstand  the  impetuosity  of  our  troops ;  the  charges  of 
the  Austrian  cavalry  are  repelled  with  the  bayonet ;  all 
who  enter  into  the  excavated  roads  around  Wattignies  are 
sure  to  meet  with  death.  Carnot  Anally  penetrated  into 
the  village,  the  very  key  of  the  position  of  the  enemy's 
army,  over  heaps  of  dead  bodies,  and  from  tliat  moment 
the  siege  of  Mauheuge  was  at  an  end. 
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It  will  be  asked,  no  doubt,  where  Carnot  had  gained 
this  firmness,  this  rigour,  the  military  coup  (Tceil,  that 
knowledge  of  troops  ?  Seek  not  for  the  source  but  in  liis 
ardent  patriotism.  It  was  at  Watfignies  that  for  the  flrat 
time  he  heard  the  musketry  and  cannon  of  the  enemy. 
But  I  am  mistaken,  Gentlemen ;  it  is  the  second,  and  not 
the  first  time :  the  first  time,  Caraot,  marching  as  at  Wat- 
tiguies,  musket  in  hand,  at  the  head  of  a  new  levy  of  sol- 
diers, carried  the  town  of  Furnez  by  assault,  tbea  occupied 
by  the  English. 

The  battle  of  Wattignies,  considered  as  to  its  results, 
will  always  occupy  one  of  the  foremost  places  in  the 
annals  of  the  French  Revolution.  I  should  probably  be 
less  positive  on  the  difficulties  of  that  day,  compared 
with  so  many  others,  if  I  could  not  support  myself  by 
the  opinion  of  the  Prince  of  Cobourg  himself.  When  he 
saw  the  French  battalions  begin  to  break,  that  general 
could  not  find  terms  too  strong  to  express,  in  presence  of 
his  stafi^  the  confidence  that  he  felt  in  the  number  and 
ardour  of  his  troops,  and  in  the  obstacles  of  all  sorts,  both 
natui'al  and  artificial,  that  the  uneven  ground  occupied  by 
the  Austrians  presented  to  the  assailants.  He  exclaimed ; 
"  The  Eepublicans  are  excellent  soldiers ;  but  if  they  dis- 
lodge me  fi-om  this  position,  I  will  consent  to  become  a 
Republican  myself."  Certainly  nothing  more  decided  or 
moi-e  energetic  could  issue  from  the  mouth  of  Cobourg, 
For  ray  part,  I  could  not  conceive  a  more  glorious  bulletin 
of  the  battle  of  Wattignies  ! 

The  German  author  from  whom  I  have  borrowed  this 
anecdote  does  not  say  whether,  after  having  dislodged  him, 
the  Fi'ench  summoned  the  Austrian  general  to  keep  his 
word.  I  have  some  reason  to  suppose  that,  notwithstand- 
ing their  spirit  of  propaganda,  they  disdained  a  recruit 
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who  would  havo  submitted,  but  wliose  vocation  seemed 
very  uncertain. 

STATISTICS    OF   THE   OPEKATIONS    OF   THE   AKMIE8. 

Camot  felt  the  propriety,  the  want,  of  showing  ftiwards 
the  national  armies  a  deference  from  which  absolute  gov- 
ernments formerly  felt  themselves  free,  whilst  their  sol- 
diers were  enrolled  at  a  money  price  :  each  year  he  had 
to  unroll  to  the  eyes  of  the  nation  a  detwled  table  of  the 
battles  given  by  our  legions,  and  of  the  effects  that  had 
thence  resulted.  Here  follows  the  conclusion  of  the  reci- 
tal of  the  campaign  of  seventeen  months,  during  which 
the  liwips  of  the  Republic  never  laid  down  their  arms  for 
a  single  day. 

Twenty-seven  victories,  eight  of  which  were  pitched 
battles  ;  120  combats  of  minor  importance  ;  80,000  ene- 
mies killed;  91,000  prisoners;  116  fortresses  or  strong 
towns  taken,  S6  of  which  had  required  to  he  besieged  or 
blockaded ;  230  forts  or  redoubts  taken ;  8,800  guns  of 
various  sizes ;  70,000  muskets ;  1,900  miUiers  {tons)  of 
gunpowder ;  90  flags.  Let  people,  if  they  dare,  after 
reading  this  table,  say  that  statistics  are  not  eloquent ! 


OARNOT,  NAMED  BY  FOCKTEEN   DEPARTMENTS,  I 

THE  COUNCIL  OE  THE  ELDERS,  AND  THEN  THE  EXEC- 
UTIVE   DIRECTORY. HOCHE    SENT    TO    LA  VENDUE, 

MOKEATJ    AND   JOTJRDAN   TO  THE  RHINE,  AND   BONA- 
PAETD   TO   ITALY 

Carnot  quitted  the  Council  of  Public  Safety  shortly 
befoie  the  m'-uirection  of  the  Parisian  sections  against 
the  Comention  Cirry  back  your  recollection  towards 
the  mihtaiy  events  that  followed  the  forced,  though  legal 
retreat  of  our  colleague,  and  you  will  see  almost  every- 
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where  that  victory  abandoned  the  standards  of  the  Eepub- 
lic,  and  reverses  succeeded  each  other,  ai  triumphs  did  . 
before ;  all  the  springs  were  unbent,  mistrust  and  dia- 
couragement  took  possession  of  evety  mind;  and  yoa 
■will  then  understand,  better  than  by  an  uninterrupted 
series  of  brilliant  successes,  of  what  impoiCance  the 
genius  of  one  man  alone  may  be  to  the  destiny  of  na- 

Camot  was  called  fo  the  legislatuie  which  succeeded 
to  the  National  Convention  by  fourteen  departments.  If 
I  were  allowed  to  express  a  personal  sentiment,  I  would 
say  how  pleased  I  have  been  to  find  the  name  of  the  de- 
partment of  tlie  Eastern  Pyrenees,  in  the  list  of  those 
which  tried  to  reward  our  great  citizen  for  the  outrages 
that  a  handful  of  members,  excited  by  the  butcher  Le- 
gendre,  cast  upon  him  on  several  occasions.  A  short 
time  after  he  entered  the  Council  of  the  Elders,  Camot, 
on  the  refusal  of  Sieyes,  became  one  of  the  five  members 
of  the  Executive  Directory. 

At  the  moment  when  he  for  the  second  time  was  thus 
called  to  direct  our  armies,  the  Eepublic  had  reached  the 
verge  of  an  abyss.  The  public  treasury  was  empty.  The 
Directory  had  great  trouble  even  in  procuring  clerks  and 
servants  in  their  otfice,  so  much  was  it  thought  to  be  in- 
solvent. The  despatching  of  a  courier  was  often  delayed 
on.  account  of  the  impossibility  of  providing  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  joui'ney ;  the  generals  themselves  no  longer 
received  the  eight  francs  (I  am  not  mistaken),  the 
eight  francs  per  month  "en  numeraire,"  (in  cash,)  that 
had  been  granted  to  them,  as  a  supplement  to  their  pay 
in  aasignats ;  the  agricultural  producers  no  longer  sup- 
plied the  markets ;  the  manufacturers  refused  to  sell  their 
products,  because  there  was  a  right  to  pay  for  them  in 
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paper-money,  and  paper-money  then  was  of  no  value. 
From  one  end  of  France  to  the  other,  famine  had  thrown 
people  into  an  extreme  state  of  irritation,  which  daily 
manifested  itself  in  sanguinary  disorders.  The  army 
offered  a  no  Jess  deplorable  aspect:  it  was  deficient  in 
means  of  transport,  in  dothiog,  ia  shoes,  ia  munitions. 
Misery  had  engendered  a  want  of  discipline.  Pichegru 
was  weaving  criminal  relations  with  the  Prince  of  Cond^, 
allowed  himself  to  be  beaten  at  Heidelberg,  compromised 
the  army  of  Jourdan,  evacuated  Mannheim,  raised  (he 
siege  of  Mayeoce,  and  ceded  the  frontier  of  the  Rhine 
to  the  Austrians.  War  recommenced  in  La  Vendue ; 
the  English  threatened  us  with  &  descent  in  the  Pays- 
Bas,  and  on  our  own  coasts.  In  a  word,  on  olir  Alpine 
fronfier,  Scherer  and  Kellermann  painfully  sustained  a 
defensive  war  against  the  united  forces  of  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  the  King  of  Sardinia,  and  the  confederated 
Italian  princes. 

Gentlemen,  the  great  strength  of  mind,  united  to  the 
most  ardent  patriotism,  was  requisite,  under  such  cruel 
circumstances,  to  induce  men  to  accept  tie  burden  of 
public  affairs.  Let  us  add  that  Carnot  was  so  little  blind 
to  the  faults  of  the  Constitution  of  the  year  III.,  and, 
above  all,  to  the  inconveniences  of  a  multiple  executive 
power,  that  he  had  publicly  pointed  them  out  in  the 
midst  of  the  Convention,  at  tlie  time  when  this  constitu- 
tion was  discussed.  He  then  exclaimed  :  "  The  destinies 
of  the  state  wiU  hencefbrwai'd  depend  only  on  the  personal 
character  of  five  men.  The  more' these  characters  differ, 
the  more  dissimilar  will  be  the  views  of  these  five  dii-ec- 
tors,  and  the  more  will  the  state  have  to  suffer  fi-om  their 
alternate  influence."  The  majority  disdained  these  just 
apprehensions ;  faithful  to  a  line  of  conduct  from  which 
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s  never  seen  to  swerve,  Carnot  submitted  without  a 
d,  aa  soon  as  the  new  gOYernment  had  re- 
ceived the  legal  sanction,  be  served  it  with  the  same 
energy,  zeal,  and  devotion  that  be  bad  before  displayed 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety. 

La  Vendee  was  on  fire  ;  Hocbe  receives  orders  fi-om 
Carnot  to  pacify  it,  together  with  a  new  system  of  opera- 
tions. This  republican  general  complies,  triumphs  over 
Charetle,  fakes  possession  of  Stofllet,  and  cleara  the  Mor- 
bihan  of  the  numerous  bands  of  chouans  who  ravaged  it. 
In  less  than  eight  months,  the  civil  war,  that  impious 
war,  in  which,  however,  great  courage  was  displayed  on 
both  sides,  ceased  to  desolate  our  territory. 

On  the  Rhine,  our  armies  are  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  Jourdan  and  Moreau.  A  scientific  and  pro- 
found plan  of  the  campaign  connected  the  movements  of 
those  two  generals,  and  soon  carried  their  viclorioaa 
troops  into  the  heart  of  Germany, 

In  La  Vendue,  in  Germany,  on  the  Rhine,  Carnot,  as 
we  have  shown,  had  infused  confidence  into  ofRcera 
already  celebrated  by  memorable  triumphs.  The  com- 
mand of  the  army  of  Italy  he  gave,  on  the  conti-ary,  to  a 
general  only  twenty-iive  years  of  age,  whose  Itnown 
claims  were  then  restricted  to  some  secondary  services 
that  he  achieved  during  the  siege  of  Toulon,  and  to  the 
easy  defeat  of  the  Parisian  Sectionaries,  on  the  ISth 
Vend^miaire,  year  III.,  on  the  humble  fields  of  battle  of 
the  Pont  Royal  and  the  Rue  St.-Honore,  and  the  steps 
of  St.-Roch.  I  here  claim  for  Carnot  the  honour  of 
having  personally  pointed  out  and  selected  the  young 
General  Bonaparte  for  the  command  of  our  third  army, 
because  it  legiliraately  belongs  to  him ;  because  this 
choice  was  long  unjustly  considered  as  the  result  of  a 
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boadoir  iDtrigue;  and  because  every  one,  I  think,  mnst 
be  glad  to  see  the  history  of  the  incomparable  campaign 
of  Italy  purified  from  such  a  stain.  I  have  thought,  in 
short,  that  I  ought  not  to  neglect  to  show  you  your  col- 
league discerning  with  infinite  perspicacity  the  hero  of 
Eivoli,  of  Arcole,  of  Castiglione,  through  the  bark  of 
timidity,  of  reserve, — ^let  us  out  with  the  ti'ue  word,  of 
awkwai-dness, — that  everybody  then  remarked  in  the 
protege  of  Barras. 

I  foresee  all  the  incredulity  I  should  meet  with,  if  I 
were  to  venture  on  still  fartlier  esteiidiug  the  limits  of 
the  influence  that  our  colle^ue  exercised  over  the  Italian 
campaign  s  a  d  y  t  h  uld  I  not  have  found,  even  in  the 
small  numbe  t  fh  al  do  uments  already  known  to  the 
public,  unde  dat  f  h  10th  Floreal,  yeai-  IV.,  for 
example,  ad  [thfath  head-quarters  of  Ch^rasco, 
in  which  Boa  j  te  w  t  t  Camot: — "The  armistice 
concluded  bet  n  th  K  of  Sardinia  and  ourselves, 
enables  me  to  nmuu  t  ti  rough  Turin,  that  is  to  say, 
to  spare  half  th  ]  n  y  /  could  therefore  quickly  re- 
ceive TOrR  ORDERS  ND  LEARM  YOBR  INTENTIONS,  AS 
TO   THE  DIRECTION  TO   BE   GIVEN  TO   THE  ARSTY."     A 

letter  to  the  Minister  of  Finance,  of  the  2cl  Frairial,  year 
IV.,  dated  from  head-quarters  at  Milan,  would  afford  the 
following  sentence : — "  The  Executive  Directory,  who 
named  me  to  the  command  of  this  army,  has  arranged 
A  PLAN  OF  OFFENSIVE  WAKFAEB  which  requires  prompt 
measures  and  extraordinary  resources." 

The  2d  of  Prairial,  year  IV.  (May  21,  1796,)  Camot 
■wrote  thus  to  the  youug  general; — "Attack  Beaulieu 
before  reinforcements  can  reach  him ;  do  not  neglect 
any  thing  to  prevent  this  junction  ;  you  must  not  weaken 
yourself  before  him,  and  above  all,  do  not,  by  disastrously 
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dividing  your  force,  give  him  the  means  of  heating  us  in 
detail,  and  retailing  the  ground  he  has  lost.  After  the 
defeat  of  Beaulieu,  you  will  make  the   expedition  to 

Leghorn The  intention  of  the  Directory  is,  that 

the  army  shall  not  pass  beyond  the  Tyrol,  until  after  the 
expedition  to  the  south  of  Italy." 

Doubtless,  these  general  orders  are  not  the  campaign 
of  Italy.  No  human  intelligence  could  foresee  either  the 
route  that  General  Beawliew  would  follow  after  his  sep- 
aration from  the  Piedmontese  army,  nor  the  manteuvres 
of  "W^urmsur,  nor  the  long  resistance  made  at  Mantua  by 
that  old  general,  nor  the  marches  of  Alvinzi,  nor  many 
glorious  incidents  which  I  abstain  from  recalling;  with- 
out doubt  it  required  all  the  hardihood  and  genius  of 
Bonaparte,  and  the  cooperation  of  such  officers  as  Mas- 
E^na,  Augereau,  Lannes,  Murat,  Rampon,  to  annihilate 
in  a  few  months  thi-ee  large  Austrian  armies.  Finally, 
all  that  I  have  wished  to  say  is,  that  it  would  be  unjust 
to  entirely  omit  the  name  of  Carnot  in  reciting  those 
immortal  campaigns, 

I  should  have  a  right  to  say  even  more  were  we  study- 
ing another  phase  of  those  wars, — their  moral  and  civil- 
izing phase.  Who  does  not  remember  those  treaties  of 
peace,  in  which  masterpieces  of  painting  and  of  sculptui-e 
were  inducements  to  pardon  perfidy  and  treachery  in  our 
enemies,  and  the  official  visits  of  our  victorious  generals 
to  diffident  learned  men,  rendered  illustrious  by  important 
discoveries  F  Well,  Gentlemen,  all  this,  whatever  peo- 
ple may  say  of  it,  was  prescribed  by  Carnot.  Will  any 
doubts  still  be  entertained  if  I  transcribe  the  following 
letter  from  our  colleague,  dated 

"24th  of  Prairlal,  joaT  IV. 

"  General,  in  recommending  you,  by  our  letter  of  the 
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26th  Fioreal,  to  visit  and  rece  th  1  b  t  d  t  t 
of  the  counti-iea  in  which  you  happ       t     b  1 

espedally  designated  the  great  a  t    n  m       O  f 

Milan,  as  deserving  of  being  pr  t    tel  ai  d  h  cl  by 

tlie  republican  troops.     The  D       t   7  w  11  ]  h 

satisfaction  that  you  have  fulSll  1  ta  nt  n(  n  p  t 
ing  this  learned  and  distinguished  man,  and  it  requests 
you  consequently  to  relate  what  you  have  done  to  prove 
to  citizen  Oriani  the  interest  and  the  esteem  that  the 
French  have  silways  felt  for  him,  and  to  testify  that  they 
linow  how  to  unite  the  love  of  glory  and  liberty  with  a 
love  for  the  arts  and  for  talent." 


OF  THE  ■WOKK  ENTITLED  " 
ON  THE   METAPHYSICS    OF  THE   INFINITESIMAL  CiL- 

The  word  science,  which  the  series  of  events  has  just 
bi-ought  io  my  pen,  reminds  me  that  tliis  epoch  is  that  of 
the  pubiicatioa  of  one  of  Catnot's  mathematical  works. 
I  am  aware  how  fatiguing  it  will  be  lo  you  to  listen  to 
the  analysis  of  it ;  but  it  is  quite  necessary  that  the 
savant  also  should  be  occasionally  represented  in  this 
assembly.  The  early  and  very  remarkable  work  on 
machines  of  which  we  gave  an  idea,  has  sufficiently  in- 
dicated how  much  we  may  expect  from  the  firm,  lucid, 
and  penetrating  mind  of  Carnot.  It  was  then  a  brilUant 
and  glorious  future  which  the  young  ofBeer  brought  aa 
an  offering  to  his  country,  when,  obeying  the  voice  of  hia 
fellow-eitizens,  he  exchanged  the  smooth,  tranquil  life  of 
the  mathematician,  for  the  adventurous  and  rock-bestrewn 
career  of  the  tribune.  This  saci-ifiee,  moreover,  he  did 
not  make  without  regi'et;  for  geometry  was  always  hia 
favourite  relaxation.     Debarred  by  imperious  d^Iy  da- 
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ties  from  the  pleasure  of  "  measuring  himself  with  "  the 
grand  problems  whose  solution  requires  years  of  coa- 
tinuous  and  persevering  effort,  Carnot  chose  those  diffi- 
cult but  drcumscvibed  questions  which  may  be  taken  up, 
abandoned,  and  (akeu  up  again,  by  fits  and  starts  ;  which 
an  elevated  mind  capable  of  coping  with  difficult  sub- 
jects, developa  and  fathoms  witliout  paper  or  pencil, 
either  during  a  walk,  in  the  midst  of  the  excitements  of 
ft  crowd,  the  gayetiea  of  a  bancfiiet,  or  the  vigils  of  labo- 
rious nights ;  in  a  word,  he  directed  his  meditations  to- 
wards the  "  metaphysics  of  the  calculus."  In  the  present 
day  sueh  researches  would  be.  I  fear,  but  little  relished  ; 
nevertheless,  if  we  recur  to  tlie  times  when  mathematical 
studies  gi'adually  led  to  the  consideration  of  quantities  of 
such  different  natures,  we  shall  be  amply  aware  of  the 
apprehension  with  which  they  inspired  exact  philosophers, 
and  must  acknowledge  that,  on  many  points,  it  is  rather 
habit  than  true  sdence  which  has  rendei'ed  us  more  con- 
Men  t. 

Amongst  the  quantities  to  which  I  have  alluded,  the 
"  imUioTtal"  presented  themselves  first.  The  ancients 
scrupulously  avoided  using  them ;  the  moderns  would 
also  have  wished  to  avoid  the  use  of  them  ;  "  but  they" 
(the  quantities)  "gained  the  day  hy  their  numbers,"  says 
the  ingenious  author  of  the  "  Geometry  of  Infinites." 

To  the  quantities  which  were  not  numerically  assign- 
able, succeeded  the  impossible  quantities,  the  "  imaginary 
quantities"  regular  sj  mbols  of  which  it  would  be  vain  to 
attempt  to  give,  not  only  the  esact  values,  but  even  mere 
approximations.  The^e  imaginanes  ire  nevertheless  used 
in  combination  by  addition  and  subtraction ;  they  are 
multipHed  and  divided  the  one  by  the  other  in  the  same 
s  real  quantities ,  at  the  end  of  the  calculation 
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the  imagitiaries  sometimes  disappear  amongst  the  trans- 
formations which  they  undei^o,  and  tlie  result  is  then 
held  to  he  quite  as  certain  aa  if  it  had  heen  arrived  at 
■without  the  help  of  these  algebraic  hieroglyphics.  It 
must  be  confessed  tliat,  though  thousands  on  thousands 
of  applications  of  the  calculus  justify  this  coniidence,  few 
geometers  fail  to  take  credit  to  themselves  for  the  ab- 
sence of  imaginary  quantities  in  the  demoastrations 
where  they  have  been  able  to  avoid  them. 

The  "infinite"  first  made  its  irruption  into  geometry 
on  the  day  when  Archimedes  determined  the  approxi- 
mate proportion  of  the  diameter  to  the  circumference  by 
assimilating  the  circle  to  a  polygon  "  with  an  injlnite 
tmmber  of  sides."  Bonaventura  Cavalieri  afterwards 
went  much  farther  in  the  same  field  of  research ;  various 
considerations  led  him  to  distinguish  some  "infinitely 
great  quantities "  of  several  orders,  from  some  infinite 
quantities  which  were  nevertheless  infinitely  smaller  than 
other  quantities.  Can  we  be  astonished ,  that,  at  sight  of 
such  results,  and  notwithstanding  his  lively  predilection 
for  combinations,  which  had  led  him  to  veritable  dis- 
coveries, the  ingenious  Italian  author  should  have  ex- 
claimed, in  the  style  of  that  period,  "  Here  are  difficulties 
of  which  even  the  arms  of  AchiUes  could  make  nothing  !  " 

The  ^Hnfinitely  smaU"  quantities  had,  for  their  part, 
slipped  into  geometry  even  before  the  "  infinitely/  ffreaf," 
and  this  not  only  to  facilitate  or  abridge  such  and  such 
demonstrations,  but  as  the  immediate  and  necessar^  re- 
sult of  certain  elementary  properties  of  curves. 

Let  ns  examine,  in  eff'eet,  the  properties  of  the  most 
simple  of  all — the  circumference  of  a  circle ;  and  by  that 
we  will  not  understand  the  rugged  clumsy  cui-ve  which 
we  should  succeed  in  drawing  by  the  aid  of  our  com- 
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passes  or  beat  geometrfcal  drawing-pens ;  but  really  the 
drcumference  of  a  circle  endowed  with  an  ideal  per- 
fection, really  a  curve  without  thickness  and  without 
roughaess  of  any  sort.  Let  us,  in  imagination,  draw  a 
tangent  to  this  curve.  At  the  point  where  the  tangent 
and  the  curve  touch  one  another,  they  will  form  an  angle, 
which  has  been  called  the  "  angle  of  contact."  This 
angle,  since  the  first  origin  of  mathematical  science,  has 
been  the  object  of  the  most  serious  reflections  of  geom- 
eters. Since  two  thousand  years  ago  it  has  been  rigor- 
ously demonstrated  that  no  straight  line,  drawn  from  the 
apex  of  the  angle  of  contact,  can  be  included  between  its 
two  sides,  and  that  it  cannot  pass  between  the  curve  and 
the  tangent.  Well,  I  asli,  what  else  is  that  angle  into 
which  an  infinitely  fine  straight  line  cannot  be  introduced 
or  insinuated,  but  an  infinitely  small  quantity. 

The  infinitely  small  angle  of  contact,  into  which  no 
straight  line  can  be  introduced,  may  nevertheless  include 
between  its  two  sides  millions  of  circumferences  of  cir- 
cles, all  greater  than  the  first  This  truth  is  established 
by  reasoning  of  an  incontestable  and  uncontested  force. 
Here,  then,  we  have,  in  the  very  heart  of  elementary 
geometry,  an  infinitely  small  quantity,  and,  what  is  still 
more  incomprehensible,  susceptible  of  being  divided  as 
much  as  we  please  I  The  human  intellect  was  humili- 
ated and  lost  in  face  of  such  results ;  but,  at  any  rate, 
these  were  results,  and  it  submitted. 

The  infinitely  small  quantities  which  Leibnitz  intro- 
duced into  his  differential  calculus  excited  more  scruples. 
This  great  geometer  distinguished  several  orders  of  them, 
those  of  the  second  order  might  be  neglected  in  relation 
with  the  .infinitely  small  of  the  firat ;  these  infinitely 
small  of  the  first  order  in  their  turn  disappeared  before 
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finite  quaatitiea.  At  eadi  transformation  of  the  formulfe 
it  might  be  possible,  according  to  this  hierarchy,  to  dis- 
embarrass one's  self  of  fresh  quantities  ;  and,  nevertheless, 
one  was  obliged  to  believe,  to  admit,  that  the  definitive 
results  were  rigorously  exact ;  that  the  infinitesimal  cal- 
culus was  not  merely  a  mere  method  of  approximation. 
Such  was,  considering  the  whole  thing,  the  origin  of  the 
strong  and  tenacious  opposition  which  the  new  calculus 
raised  up  at  its  birth  ;  such  was  also  the  difficulty  which 
a  man  equally  celebrated  as  a  geometer  and  a  theologian, 
Berkeley,  bishop  of  Cloyne,  tad  in  view  when  he  ex- 
claimed, addre^ing  himself  to  the  inci'edulous  in  matters 
of  religion,  "Look  at  the  science  of  mathematics ;  does 
it  not  admit  mysteries  more  incomprehensible  than  those 
of  religion  ?  " 

These  mysteries  at  the  present  day,  exist  no  longer 
for  those  who  desire  to  become  initiated  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  methods  which  constitute  the  differential 
calculus  in  Newton's  theory  of  fluxions ;  in  a  paper 
wherein  D'AIembert  introduces  the  consideration  of  the 
limits  towards  which  the  ratios  of  the  finite  differences 
of  funclJons  converge  ;  or,  indeed,  in  Lagrange's  Theory 
of  Anab/dcal  Functioiis.  Nevertheless,  Leibnitz's  course 
has  prevailed,  because  it  is  more  simple,  easier  to  recol- 
lect, and  more  convenient  in  practice.  It  is,  then,  im- 
portant to  study  it  in  itself,  to  penetrate  into  its  essence, 
and  to  assure  one's  self  of  the  perfect  exactness  of  the 
rules  which  it  furnishes,  without  the  necessity  of  cor- 
roborating them  by  the  results  of  the  calculus  effluxions, 
or  of  limits,  or  of  functions.  That  task, — I  mean  the 
search  for  the  true  spirit  of  differential  analysis,-— forms 
the  principal  object  of  the  book  which  Carnot  published, 
in  1799,  undei-  the  modest  title  of  defections  on  the 
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s  of  the  Infinitesimal  Ccdcvhis.  I  am  bold 
enough  to  assert  that  the  authors,  otherwise  so  excellent, 
of  the  best  treatises  on  the  differential  calculus,  have  not 
sufficiently  consulted  the  work  of  our  colleague.  The 
advantages  which  ought  to  result  from  the  immediate  in- 
troduction of  infinitely  small  or  elementary  quantities 
into  formulas ;  the  considerations  by  help  of  which  it  may 
be  pi-oved  that  the  calculator,  hy  afterwards  throwing 
aside  these  quantities,  will  arrive  nevertheless  at  mafhe- 
matieally  exact  results,  by  means  of  certain  compensalious 
for  errors ;  in  a  word,  the  fundamental  and  characteristic 
traits  of  Leibnitz's  method,  ai'e  analyzed  by  Catnot,  with 
a  clearness,  a  certainty  of  judgment,  and  an  ingenuity, 
which  we  should  look  for  in  vain  elsewhere,  though  the 
question  has  been  the  object  of  the  reflections  aiid  re- 
searches of  the  gi-eatest  geometers  of  Europe. 

■CAENOT  BEIHG  "fRTTOTIDOEIS^"  IS  OBLIGED  TO  RE- 
OUK  TO  FI.IGHT. — HE  IS  EKASED  FEOM  TUB  LIST 
OP  THE  INSTITUTE,  AND  SUCCEEDED  BY  GENEKAL 
BONAPABTE. 

France  has  always  shown  itself  an  idolater  of  military 
gloiy.  Satisfy  tliis  passion  largely  in  a  national  war,  and 
you  need  not  be  uneasy  about  ihe  administration  of  the 
interior,  however  imperfect  it  may  be.  The  sympathies 
of  the  people,  and  in  case  of  need  even  their  entire  sub- 
mission, may  be  gained  by  any  government  that  takes 
care  to  adorn  itself  monthly  with  a  new  victory  over  its 
external  enemies.  I  perceive  but  one  exception  to  this 
rule  in  our  annals.  It  is  also  requisite,  however,  that,  by 
an  assimilation,  too  often  deceitful,  the  legal  representa- 
tives of  the  country  should  be  considered  as  the  faithful 
interpreters  of  the  wishes,  the  sentiments,  the  opinions 
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of  the  niajorit}'.     The  exception  to  which  I  am  about 
to  allude,  will  be  furnished  hy  our  Directorial  govern- 

"When  the  elections  of  the  year  V.  brought  a  reinforce- 
ment of  royah=fs  io  the  two  minorities  of  the  Council 
of  Fue  Hundied,  and  of  the  Elders,  who  till  then  had 
1  mited  themselves  to  making  a  very  moderate  opposition 
to  the  Direotory  when,  strong  in  what  they  thought  the 
popular  ^uppori,  the  mioority,  fancying  that  they  had  be- 
come the  maioiity  took  off  the  mask  so  far  as  to  name- 
for  the  pieaidency  of  the  Council  of  Five-Hundred  that 
same  Pichegra  who  not  long  before  had  branded  with 
lre\=jn  the  lauiels  that  he  had  gained  in  Holland  in  the 
name  of  the  Republic  ;  when  the  enemies  of  the  Direc- 
tori'il  powet  openly  unveiled  their  projects  in  the  saloons 
of  the  celebiated  Clichy  Ciub ;  when  the  recriminations, 
the  iCLiprocal  accusations,  that  had  reached  the  utmost 
violence  weie  already  succeeded  by  deeds  of  violence 
igimst  patiiota,  aad  the  gainers  of  national  property, — 
out  troopa  «eie  yet  everywhere  triumphant.  The  army 
of  the  Ebnie  and  Moselle  under  the  orders  of  Moreau, 
the  atmy  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse,  commanded  by 
Jomdan  had  glotiously  crossed  the  Rhine;  they  were 
m'lu.bmg  mto  the  heart  of  Germany  ;  the  army  of  Italy 
was  only  twenty  leagues  from  Vienna ;  at  Leoben,  Bona- 
parte signed  the  preliminaries  of  the  much  wished-for 
treaty  of  peace.  "Without  compromising  the  negotiations, 
he  could  show  himself  touchy  about  mere  questions  of 
etiquette ;  he  could  bluntly  refuse  to  let  the  name  of 
the  Emperor  of  Germany  precede  that  of  the  French 
EepubUc  in  the  protocols ;  he  could  also,  when  Goneral 
Meerwald,  and  the  Marquis  del  Gallo  talked  to  him 
about  gratitude,  answer,  without  a  boast,  iu  the  followmg 
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mpmorablp  words  ■  "  The  Freni'h  Eepublie  does  not  re- 
quite to  Jje  lerogmzed  it  is  in  Europe  what  the  son  i^ 
on  the  horizon  «o  mueh  the  worse  for  tho^e  who  will 
not  see  and  piofit  hy  it"  Is  it  then  surpiiaing,  Gentle- 
men, I  ask  you,  that  in  bo  favouiahle  a  position  of  our 
foreign  affwrf,  Camot  beheved  in  the  possibihty  of  a 
conahatwn  between  the  political  parties  into  whidi  the 
lountry  was  divided,  that  he  lefused  (I  puiposely  use 
hi-,  own  words)  to  etorase  dangei  by  going  bejond  the 
hmits  of  the  Constifufion ,  that  he  fiimly  lepelled  any 
thought  of  a  coupdetat — a  veiy  convenient  way  aa- 
=iuiedly  of  getting  o«t  of  a  sn'tpe,  but  a  dangeioua 
W1J,  and  one  that  almost  always  ends  by  becoming 
injurious  to  the  very  persons  who  expected  to  benefit 
h-,  it' 

1  sliould  h-\T,e  much  wished  Geftflpmen  to  have  en- 
ified  more  depph  into  an  examination  of  the  pait  that 
C  imot  icted  at  thit  critical  epoch  of  the  KeiolHtioa  I 
have  not  neglected  any  thing  to  raise  at  least  a  corner  of 
the  veil  which  still  covers  an  event  that  so  greatly  in- 
fluenced the  fate  of  our  colleague,  and  that  of  the  countiy ; 
but  my  eiforis,  I  acknowledge,  have  been  unsuccessful. 
Documents  are  not  wanting,  but  tUey  almost  all  e 
from  writers  too  much  interested,  either  in  escui 
in  branding  the  18th  of  Fructidor,  not  to  be  s 
The  recriminations  full  of  bitterness,  of  violence  against 
each  other,  to  which  some  old  colleagues  then  abandoned 
tliemselves,  have  reminded  me  of  that  wise  declaratioa 
by  Montesquieu  :  "  Do  not  listen  either  to  Father  Tour- 
nemine  or  to  me,  when  we  are  speaking  of  each  other, 
for  we  have  ceased  to  be  friends."  The  antecedents,  the 
opinions,  the  chavacter,  the  known  and  avowed  actions  of 
the  various  persons  who  caused  the  coup-d'efat, — or  be- 
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came  the  victims  of  if,  would  not  have  been  any  better 
guide.  I  should  have  seen  Hoche  raareh  at  one  moment 
against  his  constant  and  zealous  protector,  against  him 
who  had  saved  his  life  under  the  rule  of  Eobeapien-e,  and 
wiio,  in  1793,  transformed  the  trimminga  of  the  young 
sergeant  info  tlie  epaulettes  of  a  full  general.  I  should 
have  found  Bonaparte  contributing  by  his  delegate  Auge- 
reau,  to  the  upsetting,  and  to  the  proscription  of  the  only 
Director  with  whom  he  had  continued  intimately  con- 
nected during  the  campaign  of  Italy.  I  showld  have 
seen  him  oa  hia  journey  to  Geneva  have  the  banker 
Bontemps  arrested,  under  pretext  that  he  had  favour- 
ed the  escape  of  that  aame  Carnot  to  whom  a  few 
months  before,  he,  Bonaparte,  wrote  from  Plaisance 
(20th  of  Flor^al,  year  IV.),  from  Milan  (the  20th  of 
Prairial,  the  same  year),  from  Verona  (the  9th  of  Pla- 
viose,  year  V.)  :  *'  I  owe  you  special  thanks  for  the  at- 
tention that  you  kindly  show  to  my  wife ;  I  recommend 
her  to  you ;  she  is  a  sincere  patriot,  and  I  love  her  to 
madness  ....  I  will  deserve  your  esteem ;  I  beg  of 

you   to  continue  your  friendship  for  me The 

sweetest  recompense  for  the  fatigues,  the  dangers,  the 
chances  of  this  piofession,  is  the  approbation  of  the  small 

number  of  men  whom  we  appreciate I  have 

always  had  to  rejoice  in  the  marks  of  friendship  that  you 
have  shown  to  me  and  mine,  and  I  shall  always  be  truly 

grateful  to  you  for  them The  esteem  of  a  small 

number  of  persons  like  yourselF,  that  of  my  brother 
officers,  of  the  soldier,  interest  me  deeply." 

Of  the  two  sincere  Kepublicans  included  in  the  execu- 
tive Directory,  I  should  have  met  one  among  the  Fruc- 
Hdorisants,  the  other  among  the  Fructidorisis ;  the 
satrap  Barraa — of  whom  it  might  have  been  said,  with- 
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out  exciting  contradiction,  that  he  was  always  sold,  and 
always  for  sale — would  have  offered  himself  to  rae  as 
the  friend,  as  the  ally,  or  at  least  as  the  intimate  confi- 
dant, of  the  austere,  the  honeit  La  Eevellifere ;  I  should 
have  seen  (hat  sain  Bar  wh  already,  perhaps,"  at 
that  epoch,  con-espond  d  dne  tlj  with  the  Count  de 
Provence,   surrounded   by  d   of   myrmidons,    o£ 

whom  none,  he  it  said  n  pa  n  aft  rwards  refused  the 
imperial  livery, — up    t  1  y  at  accusations  of  roy- 

alty, the  only  man  of  our  assemblies  who,  always  constant 
in  his  convictions,  battled  foot  hy  foot  against  the  insati- 
able ambition  of  Bonaparte. 

Seeking  in  the  sequel  by  facts,  and  only  hy  facts, 
■whether  the  majority  of  the  counsellors  was  reaily 
factious !  whether  the  counter-revolution  could  not  be 
avoided  but  by  a  coup-d'etat;  in  a  word,  whether  the 
18th  of  Fnictidor  was  inevitable,  I  should  have  found, 
and  this  notwithstanding  tiie  mutual  concessions  which 
the  authors  of  the  proscription  no  doubt  made,  as  in  the 
time  of  Octavius,  of  Lepidus,  of  Anthony, — I  should 
have  found  an  elimination,  or,  if  you  will,  a  filtering  of 
forty-one  members  only,  in  the  Council  of  the  Five-Hun- 
dred, and  of  eleven  in  the  Council  of  the  Elders. 

The  thread  that  could  safely  guide  the  historian  in 
this  labyrinth  of  contradictory  facts,  I  repeat  it,  I  have 
not  found.  The  memoirs  snatched  from  the  family  of 
Earvaa  by  order  of  Louis  XVIIL ;  the  memoirs  that 
were  lefl  by  La  Ed  11"  nd  f  h"  h  "t  is  so  desir- 
able that  the  public  h  uld  b  n  1  ng  d  prived ;  the 
confessions  which  oi  th  tl  h  d  w  1  e  a  right  to 
expect  on  die  part  of  m  f  th  t  m  f  the  Direc- 
torial cotip-d'Siat,  may  p  hap  lisa  p  t  ill  the  clouds- 
Would  to  Gtod,  for  tl     h  n       of  th       untiy  that  in  the 
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end,  the  violent  and  illegal  mutilation  of  the  national  rep- 
resentation may  not  appear  to  be  the  exclusive  result  of 
the  aaim-ositiea  and  personal  antipathies  escitecl,  or,  at 
least,  in  gi-eat  measure  fostered,  by  the  intrigues  of  several 
notorious  women.  Still  the  investigations  of  future  his- 
torians, however  extended  and  complicated  they  may  be, 
can  never  miliiate  against  the  perfect  uprightcess  of  our 
co-academician.  Already  there  remain  no  vestiges  of 
the  accusations  detailed  in  the  olKcial  report  presented  iu 
the  year  VI.  to  the  Council  of  the  Five-Hundred  :  in  a 
few  pages,  Carnot  reduced  them  to  -oougl!!:.  All  that 
malevolence  or  mere  preconception  dares  to  borrow  now 
from  the  pamphlet  elaborated  with  so  much  artifice  by 
Baillenl,  is  reduced  to  an  empty  reproach  coarsely  ex- 
pressed, and  which  I  should  have  disdained  to  mention, 
had  not  Camofc  himself  indicated  on  what  conditions  he 
accepted  it. 

Political  hacks  call  by  the  name  of  simpletons,  all  men 
who  would  disdain  such  advantages  as  are  bought  at  the 
expense  of  good  faith,  honesty,  and  morality.  But  we 
must  ool;  be  deceived ;  simpleton  is  the  polite  epithet ; 
blockhead  ia  preferred  when  we  do  not  feel  ourselves 
bound  to  keep  within  limits  or  to  adhere  to  the  language 
of  good  society.  This  epithet,  disdainfully  cast  by  Bail- 
leul  in  the  official  report,  had  cruelly  mortified  Carnot ; 
it  is  ironically  repeated  in  almost  eveiy  page  of  our  col- 
league's answer.  He  says  in  one  part :  "  Tes  !  the 
blockhead  Aristides  is  chased  from  his  country  ;  the 
blockhead  Socrates  drank  hemlock ;  the  blockhead  Cato 
is  reduced  to  commit  snidde ;  the  blockhead  Cicero  is 
assassinated  by  order  of  the  ti-iumvirs.  Yes  !  the  block- 
head Phocion  is  also  led  to  the  scaffoW,  but  glorying  in 
having  to  undergo  the  fate  reserved  in  all  ages  for  those 
who  serve  their  country  well." 
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Camot  esrapi'ii  trom  ll  p  LuTemhoui^  at  the  moment 
tlidt  the  niyimidona  werp  entering  his  room  to  aire-it 
him  A  famly  of  BurgundiaQ  aitisins  reeeueJ.  and 
c  iite^led  him  Tho  e  who  b  life  la  in  unintprrupted 
=ciies  of  privations  liiiow  wfll  how  to  compTssionate 
mi  fortune  Oui  u)lleigue  atterwaidb  sought  refugf  m 
tho  house  of  M.  Oudot,  a  great  partisan  of  the  ooufSHiat 
on  the  18th  Fructidor;  and  where,  from  that  date,  no 
one  would  have  thought  of  seeking  the  proscribed  Direc- 
tor. Camot  had  not  yet  left  Paris,  when  his  name  was 
erased  from  the  list  of  the  members  of  that  aaiional 
Institute,  to  the  creation  of  which  he  had  so  much  con- 
tributed. 

Some  laws  proclaimed  on  the  19th  and  20th  of  Fruc- 
tidor, yeai-  V.,  declared  all  the  places  vacant  that  had 
becQ  held  by  the  citizens  struck  by  the  coup-d'etat  of  the 
18th.  The  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Letoui-neux,  there- 
fore wrote  to  the  Institute  enjoining  it  to  proceed  to  the 
naming  of  a  successor  to  Carnot.  The  three  classes 
then  proceeded  to  the  nomination  of  the  members  of 
each  class.  One  hundred  and  four  voters  took  part  in 
the  election ;  hut  the  urn  did  not  I'eceive  one  white  ball ! 
I  know,  Gentlemen,  how  much,  in  Revolutionary 
timei,  the  most  upright,  the  most  firm  minds,  are  inila- 
eneed  by  public  opinion ,  I  know  that  after  the  lapse  of 
lime  that  aepoiites  us  from  the  18th  of  Fructidor,  no 
onp  can  conceive  that  he  has  a  right  to  blame  the  Insti- 
tute at  all  foi  having  yielded  to  the  ministerial  orders  ; 
sfiU,  I  will  here  expie«>  fiei-!y  my  regi-et,  that  imperious 
circumstances  did  not  permit  our  honourable  predeces- 
sors, since  the  Fi-uctldoriao  era,  to  draw  a  marked  line 
of  distinction  between  the  politician  and  the  philosopher. 
Under  the  Regency,  in  the.  affair  of  the  Abbe  S^t- 
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Pierre,  Fontenelle  had  already,  by  a  courageous  stroke, 
protested  against  the  powers  attempting  to  confound  that 
which  the  interests  'of  science,  of  literature,  and  of  art 
bid  us  l;eep  for  ever  apart.  If,  in  the  year  V.  of  the 
Eepublic,  fifty-three  voters  had  had  the  manliness  to 
imitate  Fontenelle,  the  Institute  would  not  liave  suffered 
Bucli  cruel  mutilations  at  the  Eestoratjon ;  deprived  of 
the  support  afibrded  hy  unfortunate  precedents,  certainly 
not  maay  ministers  would  have  entertained  the  unpar- 
donable thought  of  creating  an  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Paiis  without  Monge,  an  Academy  of  Fine  Ai'ts  with- 
out David ! 

Tou  are  surprised,  no  doubt,  that  I  have  not  yet 
informed  you  of  the  name  of  the  person  who  succeeded 
Camot  in  tie  first  class  of  the  Institute  ;  well,  Gentle- 
men, it  is  because  I  have  refrained,  aa  much  as  possible, 
from  performing  a  painful  duty.  When  it  proceeded  to 
elect  a  successor  to  one  of  its  founders,  to  one  of  its 
most  illustrious  members,  the  Institute  obeyed,  at  least, 
an  established  law  proceediug  from  the  powers  of  the 
State  ;  but  is  there,  I  ask  you,  any  consideration  in  the 
world  that  should  induce  a  man  to  accept  the  academic 
spoils  of  a  learned  victim  of  parly  rage,  and  especially 
so,  when  that  man  is  Gleneral  Bonaparte  ?  Like  all  of 
you,  Gentlemen,  I  have  often  indulged  in  a  just  feeling 
of  pride,  on  seeing  tlie  admirable  proclamations  of  the 
army  of  the  East,  signed:  Member  of  the  Institute, 
GeneraUn- Chief ;  but  a  heart-grief  followed  the  first 
sensation,  when  it  occurred  to  my  mind,  that  the  Member 
of  the  Institute  had  arrayed  himself  with  a  title  which 
had  been  torn  irom  hie  first  patron  and  friend, 

I  have  never  thought,  Gentlemen,  that  it  was  useful 
to  create  beings  of  ideai  perfection,  at  the  expense  of 
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tmth  ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why,  notwithstanding  some 
friendly  advice,  I  have  persisted  in  divulging  what  you 
have  just  heard,  relative  to  the  nomination  of  General 
Bonaparte  to  the  Institute.  "  But,"  said  a  Napoleocist 
to  me,  "  coming  fi-om  you,  the  story  has  no  weight ;  for 
does  not  all  (he  world  know  that  you  astronomei's  seek 
to  find  spots  in  the  sun  ! "  Thus,  Gentlemen,  my  posi- 
tion has  given  me  the  privilege  of  felling  truth  without 
offending  any  one,  which,  by  the  by,  is  extremely  rare  ! 

I  regret  not  being  ahle  to  discover  the  name  of  the 
generous  citizen  who  snatched  Carnot  from  his  retreat, 
and  carried  him  safely  in  his  postchaise  to  Geneva. 

On  arriving  in  that  city,  Carnot  engaged  lodgings  at  a 
laundryman's,  under  the  name  of  Jacob.  Prudence  re- 
quired his  being  entirely  unknown;  hut  the  wish  of 
^ettm^  cerlam  wv.',  from  his  beloved  countiy  carried 
tlcdij  he  went  out,  he  wis  leco^mzed  m  the  Street 
b^  some  spies  of  the  Dnectoiy  who  folio  \ed  him,  dis- 
coiPied  his  retre'^t  anl  immediately 'iet  a  watch  on  it. 
borne  Fipnch  agents  who  had  mflueme  in  the  Genevese 
Republic  exchiiued  loudly  that  he  ought  to  be  given  up 
to  the  laws  of  his  country  and  even  made  in  official 
representatio  1  to  the  Genevese  Gove  nment  The  mag- 
1  tr'^te  mto  whose  hands  this  diplomatic  aftair  fell,  was 
tirtunately  a  man  of  feeling  and  cona  lenl  ous  withal, 
ind  who  felt  nhat  a  gieat  blemi  h  nouli  be  inflicted  on 
his  countiv  theiebj  This  migistrate  was  named  M. 
Dihei  On  such  in  occaaion  Gentiempn  if  would  be  a 
i.iime  not  to  cite  a  name  known  Uso  in  hterature,  thus 
connected  with  i  humane  action  M  Didter  wrote  to 
Cai-not ;  he  warned  him  of  his  danger,  entreated  him  to 
quit  the  house  immediately,  and  directed  him  to  a  spot 
on  the  lake  where  a  boatman  would  await  him,  to  take 
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him  over  to  Njon,  It  was  already  very  late ;  the  con- 
stables of  the  Dii-ectory  were  watching  their  prey.  Our 
colleague  goes  direct  to  liia  host,  and,  without  any  pre- 
amble, asks  pardon  for  having  introduced  himself  into 
his  house  under  a  false  name.  "I  am  proscribed,  I  am 
Camot,  they  ai'e  going  to  arrest  me  ;  my  fate  is  in  your 
hands:  wHl  you  save  me?"  said  he.  The  honest  laun- 
dryman  replied,  "  Without  any  doubt"  Immediately 
he  mufded  Jip  Carnot  with  a  blouse,  witli  a  cotton  cap, 
with  1  dofsiei  ,  he  lays  on  his  head  a  large  loose 
bundle  of  ditty  linen,  which  hung  down  to  the  shoulders 
of  the  pretended  Jacob,  and  hid  his  figure.  By  favour 
of  'uch  a  disguise,  the  man  who  a  short  time  before  by 
writing  a  tew  hues  could  scatter  or  arrest  in  their  march 
aimies  commaaded  by  a  Marceau,  a  Hoche,  a  Moi-eau,  a 
Bonaparte  ,  to  shed  hope  or  fear  at  Naples,  at  Kome,  at 
Vienna  now — melancholy  vicissitude  of  things  here 
below, — hiving  boirowed  the  trappings  of  a  laundry- 
man's  labourer,  reaches  in  safety  the  little  boat,  in  which 
he  is  to  escape  from  being  sent  a  prisoner  back,  to  France. 
In  the  boat,  a  new  and  strange  emotion  awaited  Camot. 
In  the  boatman  appointed  by  M.  Didier  he  rec(^niaes 
that  same  Pichegru,  whose  culpable  inti-igues  had  per- 
haps rendered  the  18th  Fructidor  inevitable.  During 
all  the  time  occupied  in  crossing  the  lake,  not  a  single 
word  was  exchanged  between  the  two  proscribed  men. 
Indeed,  the  time,  the  place,  the  circumstances  were  not 
suitable  for  political  debates,  for  recriminations !  Car- 
rot, moreover,  had  soon  to  eongi'atulafe  himself  on  his 
reserve ;  on  reading  the  French  journals  at  Nyon,  he 
learnt  that  he  had  been  deceived  by  a  fortuitous  resem- 
blance; that  his  travelling  companion,  far  from  being  a 
general,  had  never  manceuvred  any  thing  more  than  his 
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frail  boat,  and  that  Pichegrii,  beiDg  arrested  by  Auge- 
reau,  was  expecting  to  be  taken  back  to  one  of  the  pris- 
ons in  Paris,  Camot  was  still  at  Nyon  wLen  Bonaparte, 
returning  from  Italy,  passed  through  that  little  town  on 
his  way  to  Rastadt.  Like  all  the  other  inhabitants,  he 
illuminated  his  wiodows  to  do  homage  to  the  general. 

If  the  plan  that  I  have  proposed  to  myself  were  to 
allow  me  at  present  to  speak  of  Carnot's  rare  and  sin- 
cere modesty,  I  hope  his  little  iilamination  at  Nyon 
would  not  be  opposed  to  me.  When  he  placed  two 
candles  in  his  window,  in  honour  of  victories  to  which 
he  bad  contributed  by  his  orders,  or  at  least,  by  his 
counsels,  Carnot  proscribed,  Carnot  labouring  under  the 
menace  of  a  forced  journey  back  ,to  Paris,  and  then  of 
exile  in  the  deserts  of  Guyana,  must  certainly  have 
been  agifated  by  far  different  sentiments ;  nor  can  we  . 
presume  tliat  pride  showed  itself  in  any  of  them. 

18th  BKTIMAIItE. — RETCEN  OF   CAKNOT   TO   PEANCB. 

HIS    NOMIKATION    TO    BE    MINISTER    OF  WAR. — HIS 
—HIS   APPOINTMENT   TO    THE  TRIBUNATE. 


During  upwards  of  two  years,  Carnot  had  disappeared 
from  the  aiena  of  politics  ;  during  upwards  of  two  years 
he  had  lived  at  Augabourg  under  a  feigned  name,  ex- 
clusively occupied  in  the  cultivation  of  the  sciences  and 
of  literature,  when  General  Bonaparte  retamed  from 
Egypt,  and  with  a  breath  reversed  the  18th  Brumaire, 
a  government  that  had  never  been  able  to  fake  root  in 
the  country.  One  of  his  iirst  acts  was  hia  recalling  the 
illustrious  exile,  and  nominating  him  to  be  Minister  of 
War.  The  enemy  was  then  at  our  gates.  Carnot  did 
not  hesitate  to  accept ;  but  a  few  months  after,  when  the 
immortal  victories  of  Marengo  and  of  Hohenlinden  had 
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given  an  incontestable  superiority  to  our  arms,  when  the 
independence  of  the  country  was  ^nin  assured,  Camot 
resigned  his  appointment.  He  wonid  not  consent  to 
appear  an  accomplice  in  the  chang-es  that  were  prepar- 
ing in  the  form  of  the  government.  Accordingly,  on 
the  16th  Vend^miaire,  year  IX.,  he  wrote  as  follows: 
"  Citizen  Coaaula,  I  again  send  you  my  resignation ;  I 
beg  you  will  not  defer  accepting  it." 

It  is  not  from  a  trifling  cause  that  people  pari  thus 
laconically.  The  letter  I  have  just  given  was  a  corollary 
of  the  earnest  disputes  that  were  daily  occurring  between 
the  Republic  and  the  Empire,  in  the  persons  of  Uie  S'irst 
Cimsitl  and  the  Minister  of  War. 

Kecalled  to  public  affairs  as  a  Tribune  in  1802,  Car- 
not  opposed  the  creation  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  He 
thinks — ^I  was  going  to  say,  he  foresees — that  a  distinc- 
tion bestowed  without  inquiry  by  the  uncontrolled  will  of 
one  man,  will  end,  notwithstanding  its  imposing  title,  and 
according  to  the  natuml  course  of  things  in  this  world, 
by  no  longer  being  any  more  than  the  means  of  attaching 
followers,  and  reducing  to  silence  a  swarm  of  little  vani- 
ties. Carnot  also  with  all  his  might  opposed  the  creatioa 
of  a  Consulate  for  life ;  but  it  was  especially  at  the 
moment  when  it  was  proposed  to  raise  Bonaparte  to  the 
Imperial  Throne,  that  he  redoubled  his  energy  and 
ardour.  History  has  already  recoi'ded  his  noble  words ; 
she  will  also  say,  that  surrounded  by  old  Jacobins,  sur- 
rounded even  by  those  same  men  who,  on  the  18th 
Fruetidor,  had  persecuted  him  as  a  royalist,  Carnot  re- 
mained standing  nearly  <done  in  the  midst  of  the  general 
s  if  at  least  to  prove  to  the  world  that  politi- 
s  not  quite  an  empty  word. 

The  Tribunate  was  soon  suppressed.     Carnot  retired 
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again  into  private  life  ;  I  will  not  say  with  joy,  Gentle- 
men, for  in  our  colleague's  bosom  the  virtues  of  a  citizen 
always  occupied  the  principal  place  ;  for  he  had  hoped, 
that,  like  another  Washington,  General  Bonaparte  would 
avail  himself  of  this  uniqae  opportunity  to  found  in 
France  order  and  liberty  on  a  stable  basis  ;  for  no  man 
Initiated  in  public  affairs,  and  endowed  with  some  fore- 
sight, could  without  uneasiness  see  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment placed  beyond  control,  and  wiftout  guarantee,  in 
the  hands  of  an  amhitious  soldier.  I  shall  be  able  at 
least  to  show  you  that  Camot's  leisure  was  nobly  and 
gbriously  employed. 

PUBLICATION   OF  THE    GKOillETRY   OF   POSITION. 

There  is  a  story  told  of  a  young  student  who,  almost 
discouraged  with  some  difficulties  inherent  in  the  first 
elements  of  mathematics,  went  to  consult  D'Alembert, 
when  this  great  geometer  answered  him,  "  Go  on,  sir, 
go  on  and  faith  u  ill  come  to  you    * 

The  idvic«  WIS  good  and  geometers  have  followed  it 
generally  they  go  on  also  they  peifect  methods, 
and  multiply  the  applications  of  them  ■without  pie 
oaupying  themselves  about  the  two  or  thiee  joints 
where  the  meiiphisies  of  the  science  offer  obscurities 
Sh'»ll  it  be  said  oa  that  account  thit  the  filling  up  of 

*  D  Alsmbeit  s  ad\ic9  requiies  mnch  explanation,  as  it  stands  it 
wonld  be  n  good  motto  for  Jaauits,  It  -iBa-ia  altogether  contrary  to 
the  apirft  of  mathemntlos,  where  one  step  is  mada  Bnre  of  before 
looking  out  for  another, — where  the  eBlf-aeou™d  trutli  is  in  place  of 
any /ni/ft.  I£  Is  meant,  perlinps,  toeneourage  the  student  to  disregard 
contingent  apparent  pnzzles;  It  should  then  be  rendered,  "Hold  on 
in  the  path  whose  truth  is  eyident  to  yon,  and  after  a  time  you  will 

ftiBe  yon,  while  looking  eTOiy  way  nt  onoe," — Transliaor. 
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these  gaps  should  be  altogether  neglected  ?  Such  was 
not  Carnot's  view.  We  have  already  seen  him  devoting 
the  short  moments  of  repose  which  his  Directorial  duties 
left  him  to  the  metaphysics  of  the  Inftnitesimal  Calculus ; 
the  suppression  of  the  Tribunate  will  permit  him  to  sub- 
mit to  similar  invesligationa  an  equally  aiduons  question 
— that  of  negative  quantities. 

It  often  happens  that,  after  having  reduced  a  problem 
to  the  form  of  an  equation,  analysis  offers  you  some  neg- 
ative numbers  amongst  the  solutions  sought  for ;  for 
example  minus  10,  minus  50,  minus  100  ;  these  solutions 
the  ancient  analysts  did  not  know  how  to  interpret. 
Vieta  himself  neglected  them  as  absolutely  useless  and 
insignificant.  By  degrees  they  got  into  the  habit  of  re- 
garding negative  numbers  as  quantities  less  than  zei-o. 
Newton  and  Euler  gave  no  other  definition  of  them 
( Universal  Arithmetic,  and  Hdroduetion  to  Infinitesimal 
Analysis).  This  notion  has  in  modern  times  introduced 
itself  into  the  vulgar  tongue :  the  merchant  on  the  most 
petty  scale  understands  exactly  the  position  of  a  corre- 
spondent who  announces  to  him  negative  profits ;  poetry 
has  also  g^ven  its  sanction  to  the  same  thought,  as  we 
see  ia  these  two  verses,  by  which  Ch^nier  s 
his  political  enemies,  the  editors  of  the  Merci 


Well,  Gentlemen,  it  is  a  notion  thus  supported  by  the 
authority  of  the  greatest  geometers  of  modern  times, 
consecrated  by  the  assent  of  one  who  has,  they  say,  more 
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talent  than  Voltaire,  or  Eousseau,  or  Bonaparte,  and  by 
the  assent  of  the  generality  of  the  public,  tliat  Camot 
has  combated  ■with  the  keen  weapons  of  logic. 

Certainly  nothing  is  more  simple  than  the  notion  of  a 
negative  quantity,  when  it  is  attached  to  a  positive  quan- 
tity greater  than  itself;  but  a  detached  negative  quantity, 
a  detached  quantity  looted  upon  as  isolated,  must  it  be 
really  considered  less  than  aero,  and  a  fortiori,  inferior 
to  a  positive  quantity?  Camot,  agreeing  on  this  point 
with  D'Alembert,  who,  moat  amongst  the  great  mathe- 
maticians of  the  last  century,  occupied  himself  with  the 
philosophy  of  science,  maintains  that  negative  isolated 
quantities  figure  in  operations  admitted  by  everybody, 
and  in  which,  nevertheless,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
suppose  them  beneath  zero. .  Notwithstanding  the  dry- 
ness of  such  details,  I  will  quote  ooe  of  tHese  operations. 
No  one  denies  that 

+  10  is  to  —  10  as  —  10  is  to  +  10. 

In  order  that  four  numbei-s  should  foiin  a  proportion, 
it  is  necessaiy,  and,  in  fact,  it  suffices  that,  if  the  four 
numbers  are  fittingly  ranged  in  order,  the  product  of  the 
extremes  should  he  equal  to  that  of  the  means.  We 
must  not  be  startled  at  this,  Gentlemen ;  the  principle  I 
call  in  here,  is  no  other  than  that  of  the  famous  rule  of 
three  of  the  teachers  of  writing  and  arithmetic  ;  it  is  the 
prindple  of  the  calculation  which  is  executed  some  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  times  daily  in  the  shops  of  the 
metropolis.  Now,  in  the  proportion  which  I  have  just 
cited,  the  pi'oduct  of  the  extremes  is  -|-  100,  as  it  is  also 
of  the  means  ;  therefore 

-f  10  :  —  10  ::  —  10  :  +  10. 

Nevertheless,  if  -f-  10,  the  first  term  of  the  proportion, 
surpasses  the  second  term  —  10,  it  is  impossible  to  sup- 
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pose  at  the  same  time  that  —  10,  the  first  term-  of  the 
second  ratio,  surpasses  -|~  10,  the  second  term  of  the 
same  ratio  ;  —  10  cannot  be,  at  the  same  time,  both  infe- 
rior and  superior  to  +  10.* 

Such  is,  in  substance,  one  of  the  principal  arguments 
on  which  our  member  grounds  his  view,  Uut  the  noiion 
of  absolute  or  comparative  maguitude  should  not  be  ap- 
plied to  negative  quantities  any  more  than  to  imaginary 
ones  1  that  we  cannot  examine  whether  they  are  greater 
or  less  than  zero;  that  they  must  he  considered  "as 
creations  of  our  reason,  as  mere  algebraical  forms." 

"When  the  genius  of  Descai'tes  had  shown  that  the  posi- 
tions of  all  possible  curves,  their  forms,  and  the  whole  of 
their  properties,  might  be  exactly  included  in  analytical 
equations,  the  question  of  negative  quantities  presented 
itself  under  an  entirely  new  light.    The  illustiioas  piiilos- 

*  — 10  is  iieitlier  iiifai-lor  nor  superior  to  -\-  10;  it  is  equal  to  it; 
thongh  nut  algebralenlly  =;  but  in  taking,  as  oni-  iiuthor  does,  the 
sense  of  mntliemnticnl  foi'malte,  —  10  is  just  as  good  and  ns  strong  in 
its  way  as  -{- 10  in  its  otlier  way.  Indeed  —  and  +  are  merely  sym- 
bols of  action  one  wny  oc  the  othar;  notwithstanding  the  ordinary 
traoalation  of  minus,  —  being  "  iess,"  whereas  it  simply  means  nega- 
tive, the  oppa'itfl  of  positive.  And  Ihongh  it  is  most  hsibittuil  to  our 
ideas  to  consider  every  thing  in  a  positive  light,  the  negative  value  is 
just  as  real;  a  coi'rBot  appreciation  of  it  only  requiring  tlie  imowledge 
of  loAere  the  zero  o^  ^e  peculiar  sTfbjezU  treated  of  is  placed^  whicti 
shonld  always  be  one  of  tho  data  in  a  mathematical  qneRtlon;  tlina 
10  feet  belo-w  the  level  of  tha  sea  are  just  as  efficient  as  10  feet  above, 
and  10  degrees  below  ony  level  in  the  thermometer  are  n  perfect  miitoh 
for  10  degrees  above.  In  fact,  —  10  may  he  less  than  +  JO  in  our 
■nsual  manner  of  viewing  positive  things;  yet  matheiuatioally  and 
truly  it  ia  not  lass,  uor  groater,  but  just  as  great.  Perhaps  calling 
a  —  quantity  lass  thnn  nothing,  has  occasioned  a  confusion  of  terms; 
for  it  is  merely  a  quantity  on  the  otlier  sida  of  zero,  which  is  only  a 
symbol  of  equilibrium,  or  of  no  power  one  way  or  the  other.  The 
place  and  valae  of  zero  depend  on  tlie  class  of  sniyecta  treated  of,  and 
are  previously  Imown  fl'oni  experience. — Trandaim: 
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opher  himself  established  in  priaciple,  that  in  geometry 
these  quantities  only  differ  from  the  positive  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  lines  on  which  they  ought  to  be  reckoned. 
This  profound  and  simple  view  is  unfortunately  subject 
to  some  exceptions.  Let  us  sappose,  for  example,  that 
it  is  proposed  to  draw  from  a  point  without  a  circle,  a 
eti'aight  line  so  situated  that  the  portion  comprised  within 
the  circle  shall  have  a  given  length.  If  the  distance  be- 
tween the  point  from  which  the  line  is  to  be  drawn,  and 
the  point  in  the  circumference  whicb  it  wOl  first  meet,  be 
taken  aa  unknown  the  calculation  gjvea  two  values  the 
one  poHt  ve  corresponds  with  the  firat  pomt  of  the  inter- 
section of  the  btriight  hnf  sought  with  the  ciicle  the 
other  neffattve  determine  the  place  of  the  second  inter- 
section Now  who  doe  not  see*  that  these  t«o  lengths, 
the  one  positive  the  othei  negative  must  be  meisured 
from  the  same  side  of  the  point  fiom  wl  nJi  the  stn  ght 
line  was  dnwn  ' 

Cainot  proposed  to  himself  to  cau«e  these  exceptions 
to  disappear  He  does  not  admit  isolated  negative  solu- 
tions in  geometiy  any  more  than  in  algehn  To  him 
these  solutions  taking  away  then  'igns  are  the  differ- 
ences of  two  othei  absolute  quantities  (he  one  of  those 
quantities  which  was  the  greatest  in  the  case  leasoned 
on,  only  becomes  the  smallest  when  the  negative  loot 

«  Who  does  not  tee  i*  We  ea  inot  say  that  wa  to  i  oi  can  a  ly- 
body  elae,  perhape,  who  his  t  he  oaloulat  on  befo  «  h  m  There 
are  many  ways  of  measuring  diatanoes  about  a  circle ;  and  two  differ- 
ent lines  in  it  amounting  to  the  same  effect  can  be  so  often  drawn, 
that  those  wishing  to  be  convincad  would  prefer  hearing  mors  about 
it!  at  any  rate  it  is  aaaisr  to  suppose  there  is  soma  Ihing  misnndevstood 
in  the  worlciiig  of  the  problem,  or  in  the  meaning  of  ila  solution,  than 
that  the  whole  syBiara  of  notation,  on  wliicli  all  former  results  depend, 
siiould  be  wrong. —  Trnmlaiin: 
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appeirif  In  geometry  then  as  m  algebn  the  negative 
loot  t  il  en  with  the  iign  -|-  is  thp  solution  of  a  diiferent 
question  fiom  that  which  waa  put,  or  at  any  lale,  from 
that  which  it  b  is  exclusively  desired  to  put  in  the  equa- 
tion How  18  it  now  that  probiems  foiei„n  to  the  par- 
ticular one  which  the  geometer  wished  to  leiolve,  mix 
themselves  up  with  it :  that  analysis  answers  witli  deplo- 
rable fertility  to  questions  ■which  have  not  teen  put  to  it ; 
that  if  its  aid  is  sought,  for  example,  to  determine  the 
ellipse  whose  area  is  a  maximuiu  amongst  all  those  which 
can  be  drawn  through  fovii  stated  points,  it  gives  three 
solutions,  whilst  evidently  there  is  only  one  good,  admis- 
sible, and  capable  of  application ;  that  without  the  knowl- 
edge and  against  the  will  of  the  calculator,  it  thus  groups, 
in  this  particular  case,  a  problem  relating  to  the  limited 
area  of  the  ellipse  with  one  concerning  the  hyperbola,  a 
curve  with  indefinite  branches,  and  therefore  with  indefi- 
nite area?  Here  is  what  required  clearing  up,  here  is 
that  of  which  the  theory  of  tlie  co-relalton  of  figures  and 
the  Geometry  of  Position,  which  Cavnot  has  connected 
with  his  very  ingenious  views  on  negative  quantities,  give 
geaerally  easy  solutions. 

Since  these  labours  of  our  member,  every  one  thus 
applies  without  scruple,  the  formula  established  on  one 
particular  state  of  any  curve,  to  all  the  different  forms 
which  that  curve  may  take.  Those  who  will  read  the 
works  of  the  ancient  mathematicians,  the  collection  of 
Pappus,  for  example ;  those  who  will  observe,  even  in 
the  last  century,  two  celebrated  geometers,  Simson  and 
Stewart,  giving  as  many  demonstrations  of  a  proposition 
as  the  figure  to  which  it  related  could  fake  different  posi- 
tions or  forms  by  the  disarrangement  of  its  parts ;  tliey 
will,  I  say,  estimate  Camot'a  service  to  geometry  as  veiy 
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high  I  wi'li  I  could  hay,  with  tin,  s-ime  tiuth,  tb'it  thp 
■views  of  our  member  had  moie  or  le>s  faltered  into  that 
multitude  ot  tlpmentaiy  tifati'*es  which  appears  eveiy 
yeai,  and  that  they  had  contiibated  towaids  perfecting 
mati itction  ,  but  on  thif  point  I  can  only  expiess  my  le- 
gret  In  the  present  d  ly  the  philo^ophn,ai  part  of  'icience 
IS  very  much  npglected  ,  the  means  of  oliinmg  m  aa  CK- 
amimtion,  ir  an  aR^em.bly,  hold  the  hist  place  with 
some  laie  evPeptions,  piofeswi-s  think  much  moie  ot 
familiaiiBing  their  pupils  with  the  mechanism  of  the  cal 
cuius,  than  of  causing  them  to  penetrate  to  its  punciples 
In  tact,  I  HlmoBt  think  wp  might  say  of  certain  persons, 
that  they  employ  analy^iis  in  the  sime  manner  as  most 
manufacturers  do  the  steam-engine,  wilhout  reflecting  on 
its  mode  of  action  And  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  this 
taultj  style  of  mstruction  is  a  neccisaiy  sacrifice  to  the 
leigning  passion  of  our  age  the  rage  for  going  fast  in 
eveiy  thing  Have  not  illuatiiouh  members  of  thia  A^^d- 
emy  shown,  in  juatlj  celehiated  works  on  geometry  and 
statics,  that  extieme  exactness  doea  not  exclude  concise' 

Camots  Geometry  of  Portion  would  not  have  the  high 
merit  which  I  have  attributed  to  it,  witJi  regai'd  to  the 
metaphysics  of  science,  if  it  were  not  also  the  origin  and 
base  of  the  progress  which  geometry,  cultivated  after  the 
manner  of  the  ancients,  has  made  in  the  last  thirty  years 
in  France  and  Germany.  The  numerous  properties  of 
space  which  our  member  has  discovered,  show  to  all  eyes 
the  power  and  fecundity  of  the  new  methods  with  which 
he  has  endowed  science.  Permit  me  to  justify  by  some 
quotations  the  favourable  opinion  which  I  have  formed  of 
the  methods  of  investigation  discovered  by  Carnot. 

•' If  at  a  given  point  there  he  imagined  three  phines 
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perpendicular  to  ooe  anotlier  which  intersect  a  sphere, 
the  sum  of  the  areas  of  the  three  eii'cles  forming  the  inter- 
seelions  will  always  be  the  same,  whatever  direction  be 
given  to  tbese  1  ei  provided  that  they  all  three  cut 
the  sphere." 

"Id  every  trap     fim  m 

diagonals  is  eq  h       m  q  d 

which  are  not  p  rail      p        w  p  p 

allel  sides." 

"In  every ('p  q     d  la  fig     J    li 

sum  of  the  squ  h  ohm 

of  the  squares         h  h        w      h  h 

centres  of  the    ppo 

I  shall  have  d  m        d  q  h 

I  coHld  multip  m  p       p  ra 

mathematics  whhd  eeng  hm 

Caraot's  Geom    y        P  h         is        11  hes 

ous  theorems  fl  m  m  U 

member. 


CA.KNOT  raVENTOK   OP  A  NEW  SYSTEM    OF  EOUTll'ICA- 
TIOH. 

There  would  be  a  gap  in  this  biography  which  would 
justly  attract  your  criticism,  if,  notwithstanding  the  many 
different  points  of  view  from  which  I  have  already  con- 
sidered the  imposing  figure  of  Cavnot,  I  should  neglect  to 
speak  to  you  of  the  military  engineer,  of  the  inventor  of 
a  new  system  of  fortification. 

Tou  doubtless  recollect  the  violent  arguments  which 
Camot  had  to  sustain,  from  the  lime  of  his  entering  on 
the  military  career,  with  the  chiefs  of  the  army  to  which 
he  belonged.  An  upright  and  inflexible  character  already 
made  him  repel  the  heavy  yoke  of  esprit   de   corps. 
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M'ifure  af,p  did  not  confrilii't  so  honourable  a  debut. 
Cainot  ilio  found  in  hia  exalted  mind  the  se  let  of  ex 
txicating  himself  from  the  sometimes  mther  biiilesque 
preoccupations  of  men  exclusively  jjiTCn  up  to  one  special 
pursiit.  Even  officeia  of  euspneeis  have  not  always 
ivoidel  these  inconsistencies  They  ^l^(.  aometitnea  ex 
tend  to  extggeration  the  coiiiequenceb  of  an  excellent 
princii  le  borne  have  been  seen — I  am  certiia  at  leist 
of  1  av  ns;  heard  so — sone  hive  been  ^een  rho  do  not 
cross  one  \allej  who  do  not  surmount  one  hill  who  do 
not  rise  ovei  one  ridge  of  giound  without  forming  the 
proiect  of  estabhahing  (here  i  Iwge  fottifieation  oi  a 
crenated  castle  oi  a  'imjle  ledoubt  The  idea  thit  with 
the  exi^tii  g  faubties  of  Ltmmumcation  each  pomt  of  the 
tenitiiy  raai  become  a  fipld  of  battle  untei  u  gly  besets 
them  ;  it  is  on  this  account  that  they  oppose  the  openmg 
out  of  roads,  the  construction  of  bridges,  the  cutting  down 
of  woods,  the  drmning  of  rnarslies.  Fortified  towns  never 
appear  complete  to  them  ;  each  year  they  add  new  and 
expensive  erections  to  those  thai  centuries  had  already 
accumulated.  The  enemy  would  doubtlessly  have  a  great 
deal  to  do  to  overcome  all  the  narrow  and  tortuous  de- 
files, all  tlie  crenated  gates,  all  the  drawbridges,  all  the 
palisades,  all  the  sluices  for  managing  the  water,  all  the 
ramparts,  all  the  demilunes  which  unite  modem  fortresses ; 
but  in  awaiting  an  enemy  who  may  never  appear,  the 
inhabitants  of  some  fifty  large  cities  ai-e  deprived,  from 
generation  to  generation,  of  certain  enjoyments,  of  certain 
conveniences  which  render  life  sweeter,  and  which  are 
freely  enjoyed  in  the  most  obscure  village. 

As  to  the  rest,  harsh  woi-ds  shall  never  proceed  from 
me,  blaming  the  prejudices,  if  they  are  prejudices,  in- 
spired  by  the   most  noble  oi"  sentiments,  the  love   of 
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national  mdepencienct!  In  eveiy  thing  however,  mod- 
eiation  is  requisite  Does  not  economy  when  pushed 
to  the  exticme  become  hideous  fnarice?  Does  not 
piide  degenerate  mto  vanity  pohteness  into  affectation  ; 
fieedom  lato  ludeneis?  It  is  by  weighing  in  exact 
scales  tlie  j,ood  ^d  the  evil  reaulting  fiom  all  human 
inventions  thit  we  keep  the  pith  of  tme  wiidom.  It  ia 
thus  that  de  pite  the  sovereignty  of  esample  and  habit, 
despite  the  influpnce  genei-ally  =o  joweiful  of  uniform, 
the  oflicei  of  engineeie  Cwnot  alwiys  studied  important 
problem    of  fuilificalion 

In  1788,  some  trench  officers  enthu  ii  tic  to  delirium 
respecting  Fredenc  the  Gieat  s  cajupaigni  loudly  pro- 
claim the  entire  mutilitj  ot  fortiesses  Government 
seeing  to  aiLcde  to  this  '^tnmge  opinion ,  it  does  not  yet 
ordei  the  demolition  of  those  ancient  ind  glonous  walls  ; 
hut  it  allows  them  to  fall  of  thfrnselves  Comot  with- 
Et  nd''  the  s;eceiil  bas  ml  &end  a  memoir  toM.de 
Eiienne  M  nialer  of  l^ar  in  which  the  question  ia 
eximined  m  lU  its  phases  with  a  bcllness  of  thought, 
an  ardoui  of  p'vtnoti  m  so  much  the  more  worthy  of 
lemAik,  because  -luch  examples  hid  then  het-ome  very 
laie  It  shows  that  in  a  defensive  wai  flie  only  sort 
that  he  advises  the  only  one  that  he  thinks  legitimate, 
out  northern  fortresses  might  be  regiided  is  equal  lo 
the  lid  of  1  lundied  thousai  d  men  of  the  regular  army; 
that  a  kingdom  tunounded  by  nvil  nations  is  always  ia 
a  preciTious  state  when  it  has  troops  only  without  for-  , 
fiesses  Then  enteiing  on  the  fluancnl  que  tion,  Car- 
not  affiima  {th  s  result  I  am  suie  will  astonish  my  audi- 
ence, as  it  astonished  me  also),  Uiu-not  repeatedly  affirms, 
that  far  from  being  a  gulf  into  which  the  treasures  of  tte 
state  were  confinuaUy  being  lavished,  the  numerous  for- 
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tresses  of  the  kingdom  from  the  heginning  of  monarchy, 
from  the  foundalion  of  (Le  oldest,  have  not  cost  as  much 
as  the  cavalry  alone  of  the  French  army  durhig  twenty- 
six  years ;  and  pray  remark  that  at  the  time  when  Carnot 
wrote  this  memoir,  exactly  twenty-six  years  had  elapsed 
without  our  cavalry  having  drawn  their  swords. 

Well,  Gentlemen,  having  hecome  a  member  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  this  ardent  advocate  for  fortresses 
proposed,  whaleyer  may  have  been  said  ahout  it,  not  the 
complete  destruction  of  the  special  and  indepeudent  for- 
titications,  backed  by  cities  and  called  citadels,  but  the 
demolition  only  of  those  ramparts  that  before  isolated 
them.  Assuredly  the  certainly  of  there  being  a  place  of 
safe  retreat  must,  in  a  time  of  siege,  excite  the  soldier  to 
pi-o!ong  the  defence  and  run  the  hazardous  chance  of 
assaults ;  but  by  the  side  of  this  advantage,  citadels 
appeared  to  the  mind  hke  real  Bastilles,  the  garrisons 
of  which  could  thunder  on  the  towns,  claim  ransom  from 
them,  or  make  them  submit  to  any  of  their  caprices. 
This  refiection  prevailed  in  the  mind  of  Carnot,  who  was 
an  eminently  good  citizen.  The  officer  of  engineers 
proscribed  citadels,  and,  despite  loud  clamours,  his  con- 
scientious opinion  prevailed. 

This  is  not  quite  the  case  with  the  new  systems  of 
fortifications,  and  of  defence,  proposed  by  our  colleague. 
They  have  only  thus  far  made  proselytes  among  for- 
eigners. Is  it  wrong,  or  is  it  reasonable,  that  our  clev- 
erest officers  should  reject  them  ?  God  forbid  that  I 
should  venture  to  cut  short  this  question.*     All  that  I 

*  Probably  the  author  is  nlanceii  at  tha  difficulty  anil  responsibility 
of  deciding;  otlierwise  he  ought,  as  abiogiaplior,  necessarily  to  give 
soma  astimats  of  the  Yaiue  of  all  [he  works  of  the  subject  of  his 
memoir. —  Tronstalor, 
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can  undertake  is,  to  ehow  in  what  it  consists,  and  even 
to  be  understood  I  shall  have  to  make  a  fresh  appeal  to 
jour  indulgent  attention. 

The  most  ancient  fortifications,  the  earlieat  ramparts, 
were  simple  walls,  more  or  less  thick,  encircling  towns, 
and  thus  forming  continuous  inclosures  pierced  with  a 
email  number  of  gates,  for  the  entrance  and  exit  of  the 
inhabitants.  In  order  to  render  eacalading  them  diffi- 
cult, these  ramparts  were  very  high  on  the  outer  side 
towards  the  country;  besides  this,  a  ditch,  capable  of 
being  flUed  with  water,  generally  divided  them  from  it. 

The  very  ramparfs  themselves,  even  in  their  Iijghest 
portion,  were  of  a  certain  breadth.  It  was  there  that 
the  population  of  the  towns  collected  in  cases  of  attack. 
It  was  from  thence'that,  partly  hidden  behind  a  low  wall 
now  called  a  parapet,  they  threw  a  shower  of  missiles  on 
the  assailants.  The  most  timid  even  had  the  advantage 
of  not  descrying  the  enemy  but  through  narrow  aper- 
tures, that  are  still  seen  in  modem  fortifications  under 
the  name  of  loopholes  or  mewririhres. 

The  besieger  did  not  begin  to  be  redoubtable  but 
fhim  the  moment  when,  having  reached  the  foot  of  the 
ramparts,  he  could,  by  means  of  tools,  engines,  or  ma- 
chines, sap  their  foundations.  To  act  then  freely  and 
vigorously  against  him  was,  for  the  besieged,  an  indis- 
pensable condition  of  a  good  defence.  Now,  let  us  imag- 
ine to  ourselves  a  soldier  placed  on  the  summit  of  the 
wall ;  he  will  evidently  not  be  able  to  perceive  the  foot 
of  it  without  leaning  foiwaid,  without  leaving  neaily 
his  whole  body  exposed,  without  losing  the  advantages 
offered  him  by  the  paiapet,  without  the  shelter  of  which 
he  could  not  ba\e  thiown  his  airows  but  by  exposing 
himself  to  the  well-aimed  shots  of  the   enemy  below. 
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Let  us  add  that,  in  sueli  an  uneasy  position,  a  man  has 
neither  power  nor  address.  To  remedy  some  of  these 
inooBveniences,  they  crowned  this  sort  of  wall  with  a 
construction  which  the  architects  called  corbels,  and  upon 
which  the  salient  parapets  rested.  Then  the  hollows, 
the  openings,  or  if  we  must  recur  to  the  technical  term, 
the  machicolations  comprehended  between  the  pai'apet 
and  the  rampart,  became  a  means  of  throwing  down 
stones  and  burning  substances,  &c.  on  those  who  were 
trying  to  sap  (he  walls  or  escalade  them. 

To  Bti"ike  the  enemy  unremittingly,  when  he  reaches 
the  foot  of  the  rampart  of  a  town,  is  undoubtedly  excel- 
lent ;  but  to  prevent  his  advaucing  so  far  would  be  still 
better.  They  approached  this  belter  method,  without, 
however,  entirely  attaining  it,  by  constructing  at  various 
distances,  along  the  wall  of  the  city,  large  round  or 
polygonal  towers,  forming  very  salient  points.  If  we  in 
imagination  carry  ourselves  behind  the  parapet  of  the 
platforms  with  ■which  those  toweis  weie  crowned,  it  will 
be  e-jey  to  peiceive  that  without  leaning  foi  ward,  with- 
out much  exposure,  by  much  less  exposuie  than  the 
assailants  undeigo,  the  gani&on  of  each  tower  could 
ob-erve  the  next  fowei  fiom  top  to  bottom,  and  more- 
ovei  a  ceitain  poition  of  the  intermediate  ■nalL  Of  that 
part  of  the  wall  which  is  now  called  the  curtain,  at  least 
one  half  was  visible  down  to  the  base  by  the  garrison  in 
the  tower  to  the  right,  and  the  other  half  by  the  garrison 
in  the  tower  to  the  lefV,  so  that  there  was  no  longer  any 
one  portion  of  the  wall  of  which  the  besieger  could 
approach  the  base,  without  exposing  himself  to  the 
direct  attack  of  the  besieged.  It  is  in  this  ih&t  Jtcenking 
consists. 

The  invention  of  gunpowder  occasioned  deep-founded 
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modifications  in  th.e  system  of  fortification,  aa  to  the 
nature  of  atlaelt  and  defence.  By  the  aid  of  this  inven- 
tion and  hy  that  of  guns  of  Tarious  kinds,  wbich  arose 
irom  it,  the  hesiegev,  while  stiil  at  a  great  distance,  could 
breach  the  walls  by  his  artillery.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  besieged  gained  the  means  of  annoying  the  enemy 
long  before  he  had  reached  the  walls  by  his  covert  ways. 
Vast  banks  then  rested  against  the  walla,  on  which  the 
largest  guns  could  be  easily  worked.  Thence  arose  the 
necessity  of  giving  to  the  walls  thus  destined  an  immense 
and  expensive  thickness,  that  they  might  resist  the 
thrust  of  these  accumulations  of  earth.  They  at  the 
same  time  protected  the  outward  base  of  the  ramparts 
towards  the  open  country,  by  banks  ingeniously  contrived 
so  as  to  agree  with  the  undulations  of  the  ground.  By 
thus  defilading  the  ramparts,  they  deprived  the  besieger 
of  the  possibility  of  making  a  breach  from  afar ;  they 
obliged  him  to  approach  very  aear  to  the  body  of  the 
place,  before  he  could  expect  much  efiect  from  his  cannon 
against  the  walls  of  the  besieged  surmounted  with  guns. 
It  is  recounted  that  Soliman  11.  held  a  consultation 
with  his  generals,  relative  to  the  best  way  of  besieging 
Rhodes.  One  among  them,  an  experienced  man,  ex- 
plained the  difficulties  of  the  enterprise.  The  only 
answer  the  Sultan  made  was  :  "Advance  up  to  me,  but 
remember  that  if  thou  puttest  only  the  poiut  of  thy  foot 
on  the  carpet  in  the  midst  of  which  I  am  sitting,  thy 
head  shall  fall."  After  some  hesitation  the  Ottoman 
general  thought  beat  to  raise  the  fearful  carpet,  and  roll 
it  on  itself,  in  proportion  as  he  advanced.  He  thus 
safely  got  closely  up  to  his  master,  who  then  exclaimed : 
"  I  have  now  nothing  further  to  teach  thee  ;  thou  know- 
est  the  art  of  besieging."     Such  is,  in  fact,  the  faithful 
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image  of  the  first  movemeats  of  the  besieger,  who  wants 
to  get  possession  of  a  fortress  by  a  regular  attack.  The 
ground  represents  the  Sultan's  carpet.*  His  life  is 
endangered  unless  he  advances  under  cover ;  but  let 
him  dig  ihe  earth ;  let  him  heap  up  the  rubbish  in  front 
of  him  ;  let  him  unceasingly  roll  up  a  little  of  the  carpet 
as  he  advances ;  and  behind  this  movable  shelter  the 
besiegers,  carrying  with  them  a  powerful  ailillery,  ap- 
proach the  ramparts  of  a  fortress  very  soon  in  full  force, 
without  being  seen  by  the  besieged. 

The  problem  of  fortification  may,  indeed,  be  consid- 
ered at  bottom  as  a  particular  case  of  the  geometrical 
theory  of  polygonal  stars.  This  assemblage,  apparently 
so  inextricable,  of  salient  and  of  reentering  angles,  of 
bastions,  of  curtains,  of  demilunes  and  t^nailles,  &c.,  of 
which  modern  fortresses  consist,  is  the  solution  of  the 
vciy  old  question  of  flanking.  We  may  in  some  points 
v:ity  the  construction,  but  the  aim  is  always  the  same. 
Tlie  abstract  principles  of  the  art  have  become  clear  and 
evident.  The  illustrious  corps  of  officers  who  at  the 
present  day  are  at  liberty  to  apply  them  to  the  defence 
of  the  country,  have  had  the  good  sense  to  abandon  the 
mystery  with  which  it  was  before  surrounded,  and  with 
which  it  has  been  so  severely  reproached.  Fortification 
is  taaght  like  other  sciences  ;  it  is  founded  on  the  most 
elementary  geometry ;  a  mere  amateur  can  familiarize 
himself  with  the  theory  in  a  few  lessons, 

*  This  is  scarcaly  a  "  fiuthful  imaga,"  and  unless  the  story  could 
be  improved,  it  is  hardly  worth  preserving.  The  grfidual  increase  of 
labonr  and  cover  in  advancing,  and  the  total  absence  of  cover  at  the 
commencement,  are  features  foreign  to  a  regular  siege;  there  cover 
is  ol)t£dned  at  first,  and  they  go  steadily  on,  malting  no  more  or  less 
than  the  requisite  cover  all  the  way.  Tha  story,  kowavar,  might  ha 
applied  to  an  old  fortress  with  vary  lofty  towers,  whioli  would  require 
mora  cover  as  you.  got  nearer. —  T^'analaioi: 
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Let  us  now  remark,  that  modem  fortifleatJon.  has  the 
defect  of  being  extremely  expensive.  It  was  this  ruin- 
ous defect  that  Camot  wished  fo  remove,  by  substituting 
curved  {or  vertical)  fire  for  the  direct.*  Carnot  sur- 
rounds a  fortress  by  a  simple  wall,  not  faced,  but  fur- 
nished with  scarp  and  counterscarp.  The  wall  does  not 
require  a  great  thickness,  because  it  has  not  to  resist  the 
thrust  of  the  earth  destined  to  bear  artillery  on  it.  Be- 
hind this  wall  he  places  mortars,  howitzers,  aai  pierners 
which  are  to  cany  curved  fire  into  the  c^ntry ;  the 
results  of  which,  according  to  him,  must  be  much  more 
effective  than  those  of  du-ect  firing,  and  oppose  obstacles 
to  the  enemy's  advance,  more  aad  more  efficacious  iu 
proportion  to  his  approach.  The  wall  is  defiladed  against 
the  direct  fire  of  the  besieger,  by  the  earthen  counter- 
scarp, forming  one  of  the  faces  of  the  ditch.  It  seems, 
then,  that  to  make  a  breach,  it  is  requisite,  as  in  the 
present  system  of  fortification,  to  crown  (he  covered  way ; 
an  operation  which,  according  to  t!\e  author,  would  be 
eminently  galling  to  the  assailant.  This  supposes  that  a 
breach  could  not  be  made  ia  Carnot's  wall  but  at  a  very 
short  distance,  and  within  le  tir  de  pldn  fouet,  or  point- 
blank  range.  Foreign  experiments,  it  is  said,  contradict 
this  hypothesis ;  by  employing  curved  flre,  a  breach 
might  be  made  at  a  sufficiently  great  distance,  provided 
the  projectiles  were  of  veiy  large  calibre.  The  question 
then  is  not  yet  solved  ;■(■    the  new  mode  proposed  by 

'  The  word  "curved  flre"  is  employed,  Ihongli  "vertioal"  ia  the 
usnnl  tBVin  in  Engliali  technloal  Inngnage,  because  curved  iroladea 
more — na  the  vertieaJ,  the  riooohet,  and  eteiy  thing  betneen  (hose 
two.  It  might  possibly  ha  I'sadered  "  elevated  fira;"  nnd  it  should 
he  ramemhered  tliat  Carnot  icteiided  to  usa  a  sort  of  riooohat  fire  09 
Tfell  fls  the  vertical. —  JVojwtotor. 

t  We  ahonld  aay,  the  question  U  now  solved;    the 
made  by  foreif/Tters  are  to  he  relied  on,  and  are  liept  o 
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Carnot  seems  to  call  for  a  more  thorough  examination  ; 
but  meanwhile  we  must  applaud  our  illustrious  colleague 

least  tliat  part  whioli  he  speaks  of,  namely — the  impossibility  of 
hrenching  Caraot's  wall  from  a  distancB.  In  the  expsriments  muds 
at  Woolwiob,  a  wall  wall-bniit,  and  having  had  time  to  consolidate, 
was biearhfd  nith  expsdition  and  cerSaiiity ;  thoagU  of  coarse  with  a 
very  laiga  espenditure  of  ammunition,  on  aooount  of  the  unoertain 
nature  of  She  firo;  that  is,  throwing  heavy  shot  over  an  earthen 
bank,  down  against  the  wall  on  the  opposite  side.  The  vertical  Are 
question  does  not  admit  of  quite  so  easy  a  solution;  but  Carnot  cer- 
tainly miscalculated  the  eflfeot  of  tlie  very  email  balls  he  proposed  to 
shower  down,  as  Is  immediately  evident  Iheoreticolly,  and  has  bean 
tested  practiGally.  He  aald  that,  a  large  ball  fired  at  a  certain  angle 
with  a  certain  velocity,  being  foimd  to  penetrate  on  falling  into  hard 
earth,  about  its  o-wn  diameter,  his  small  balls  fired  under  like  angles 
and  velocities  would  also  penetrate  to  the  amonnt  of  their  diamotera ; 
but  this  is  fallacious,  ha  having  forgotten  the  resistanca  of  the  air, 
which  retards  balls  of  different  sizes  in  the  proporHon  of  the  aqaarei 
of  (heir  diameters,  while  tlieir  force,  ov  power  of  retaining  momentum, 
13  in  proportion  to  tha  culiei  of  their  diametera.  This  is  an  immense 
difference  when  it  is  reeolloetad  that  Camot's  given  experiment  was 
with  a  ball  of  some  five  or  six  inches  diameter,  while  those  he  pro- 
p  i  w  1 1  h  va  been  ab  t  in  h  a  d  tl  t  rtical  fire  this 
r  f  the  air  acta  0    th    b  II  th-o  gh  a  1  ngtl    nl  route  both 

d  g  d  descending  Expe  m  t  w  th  th  propo  ed  balls  at 
\\  Iwi  1  h  shown  that  th  n  d  fl  t  d  by  ti  balls  would 
I  Id  d  hling,  unle  th  v  t-u  k  a  n  n  th  head:  their 
1  b  g  ly  eomewiiat  gi  at  tl  a  the  tro  g  t  efToi't  of  a 
t      g  It  has  also  h  h  wn  th  t  th       a      g      ntoscatter 

m  h,  th  t  the  calicoris  tha  n  gl '  n  1  oo  1  m  t  be  abandoned 
as  soon  aa  this  fire  is  used  from  the  body  of  the  place;  in  fiiet,  by 
making  vei-tioal  fii-e  the  whole  of  his  defence,  Carnot  foifeita  ail  the 
time  which  the  use  of  direct  fire  used  to  cause  the  assailant  to  expend 
in  approaching  to  the  summit  of  the  covered  way,  as  a  very  slight 
application  of  raw  hides,  &o.,  supported  above  the  approaches,  would 
protect  the  assailants ;  and  when  there,  the  neighbom-ing  works  could 
not  assist  in  defence,  as  they  must  bo  abandoned  from  the  scattering 
fire  from  the  body  of  the  place. 

Still  vertical  Are  is  often  good  and  eflfective,  especially  in  the  latter 
pai-ts  of  sieges;  and  all  writers  on  fortification  recommend  its  exten- 
sive use  both  in  defence  and  attack.    Its  use  has  baon  restricted  by 
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for  Bis  endeavour  to  render  the  means  of  defence  as 
efficacious  as  fbe  means  of  attack,  which  were  due  to  the 
genius  of  Vauhan. 

PIIBLICATION  OF  THE  TREATISE    ON   THE   DEFENCE    OF 
FOKTRESSES. 

Napoleon  was  greatly  initaled  in  1809,  at  the  slight 
resistance  (hatsevera!  fortified  places  made  to  the  attacks 
of  the  enemy ;  and  therefore  he  caused  Carnot  to  be  asked, 
towards  the  end  of  that  year,  to  write  a  spedal  code  of 
instructiODS  on  this  important  branch  of  the  military  art, 
from  which  the  governors  of  citadels  might  learn  the  i^e- 
sponsibility  of  their  functions,  and  the  full  extent  of  their 
duty.  In  this  mission  Carnot  saw  a  fresh  opportunity  of 
rendering  himself  useful  to  his  country,  and  did  not  hesi- 
tate lo  aecept  if,  although  his  health  then  occasioned  some 
serious  inquietude. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  Emperor,  perhaps  worHng  fast  was 
more  esteemed  than  working  weU.  On  this  occasion, 
however,  his  hopes  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  imagine  that 
the  composition  of  a  considerable  work  that  might  re- 
quire ten  or  twelve  large  plates,  and  in  which  some  well- 
selected  historical  examples  should  accompany  and  sup- 
port the  precepts,  could  be  executed  in  less  than  a  year. 
"Well,  Gentlemen,  four  months  scarcely  elapsed  from  the 
moment  that  Carnot  knew  Napoleon's  desire,  to  the  pub- 
lication of  the  celebrated  Treatise  on  the  Defence  of 
Fortresses. 

the  difficulty  of  tnuieporting  Hranranition,  or  the  train  being  liorroHod 
from  sliips,  oc  its  being  incomplete;  but  tlie  adviiinUige  is  nllowed  by 
nil  tviiters,  tbougli  only  as  a  part  of  the  system.  Camot's  piiucipiil 
novelty  was  the  Otetrry  of  mailing  it  taka  tte  place  of  every  tiling  alse ; 
and  that  theory  has  been  ably  demolished  by  tiie  praotioai  arguments 
of  Sir  Howard  Donglaa.— IVamiotop. 
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F-om  1W7  fo  1811  (_■»  nuL  1    d  h     1  et   en  nt 

Le  r  I  ulously  f  Ifllle  I  1  s  dut  ea  a  an  a  adem  c  ■»n 
Tl  le  hid  1  een  re  to  cd  to  h  n  the  5th  0>ern  nal 

J  VIIL  itte  tl  e  lecea  e  ot  Le  Roy  ISfeaily  11  H  e 
Memoirs  on  Mechon  o  auhmitte  1  to  the  judgment  of  the 
i  t  Class  of  the  Institute  ve  e  rete  ed  to  him  H 
ra  e  g  c  ty  w  th  luminous  elearne  s  and  emarkable 
jrecison  pontpl  out  a  d  chanetenzed  the  new  -ml 
1  ent  port  oni     I  could  c  te  a  certa  n  i  tho    o    mi 

1  es  ho  d  d  not  fully  conce  ve  h  own  d  scove  y 
u  1  afte  t  had  1  ad  the  good  fort  ne  to  pa  thro  gh 
tl     fil   r  of   b  t  leime!  c^te.     He  h**!  blades  i  sort 

f  n  t  th  t  s  ot  al  Tay  tho  a  x  1  a  y  of  1  1  sc  nee 
he  knew  when  to  doubt ;  to  his  eye  theoretical  results 
were  not  always  infallible. 

EVENTS    OF  1813.— CASNOT  APPOINTED    TO    THE    COM- 
MAND AT  AST  WEE  P. 

"We  have  now  reached  the  events  of  1813.  Camot 
was  not  rich  enough  to  subscribe  to  the  newspapers. 
Every  day  at  the  same  hour,  we  see  him  come  to  the 
Library  of  the  Institute,  approach  the  lire,  and  read  with 
visible  anxiety  the  news  of  the  progress  of  our  enemies. 
On  the  24ili  of  January,  1814,  the  interest  he  felt  ap- 
peai-ed  greater  than  ever  ;  he  asked  for  some  paper,  and 
as  fast  as  tlie  pen  could  trace,  wrote  the  following  letter, 
which  you  win  no  doubt  like  to  hear  read  : — 

"  Sire, — As  long  as  success  crowned  your  enterprises, 
I  abstained  from  offering  to  your  Majesty  services  which 
I  did  not  think  were  agreeable  fo  you  ;  now,  that  ill-for- 
tune puts  your  constancy  to  a  severe  proof,  I  no  longer 
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hesitate  to  offer  you  the  small  means  that  remain  to  me. 
It  is  little,  certainly,  to  offer  s.  aesagenavy  arm ;  but  I 
have  thought  that  the  example  of  a  soldier  whose  patriotic 
sentiments  are  known,  might  rally  to  your  Eagles  many 
men  who  are  undecided  what  line  to  adopt,  and  who  may 
allow  themselves  to  be  persuaded,  that  in  abandoning 
them,  they  were  sevTirig  their  country. 

"  There  is  still  time  for  you,  Sire,  to  conquer  a  glorious 
peace,  and  to  have  the  love  of  the  great  people  restored  to 
^oi(.— I  am,  &c" 

The  details  that  I  have  thought  it  right  to  give  you, 
relative  to  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  writing 
of  this  letter,  will,  I  trust,  undeceive  those  who,  accus- 
tomed to  concentrate  all  their  affections  on  the  person  of 
Napoleon,  fancied  in  Camot's  concluding  words,  a  cruel 
attack  from  the  old  democrat,  prepared  at  long-shot  dis- 
tance, agaiost  the  man  who  bad  confiscated  the  Republic 
to  his  own  advantage.  In  ti-uth.  Gentlemen,  it  required 
a  man  to  be  very  determined  to  substitute  personal  qoes- 
lioiis  for  the  national  weai,  to  blame  the  illustrious  sexa- 
genarian's offer  to  defend  a  fortress,  when  otherwise  he 
had,  relative  to  capitulations,  not  long  since  resumed  his 
idea,  expressed  in  the  noble  words  of  the  famous  Blaise 
de  Montluc  to  Marshal  de  Brissac  :  /  tmould  rather  be 
dead  than  see  my  name  in  such  writings. 

Carnot  started  from  Paris  for  Antwerp  at  the  end  of 
January,  without  having  even  seen  the  Emperor.  It 
was  time.  Gentlemen,  for  the  new  governor  could  not 
reach  the  fortress  on  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  February, 
but  by  threading  the  enemy's  bivouacs.  The  bombard- 
ment of  the  town,  or  rather  the  bombardment  of  our  fleet, 
for  there  were  some  English  among  the  besiegers,  began 
the  next  day ;  it  lasted  throughout  the  day  of  the  Sd, 
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and  of  tiie  4tli,  with  part  of  the  6th.  Fifteen  hundred 
bombs,  eight  hundred  cannon  ball?,  many  red-hot  balls 
and  fusees,  were  thrown  on  our  ships.  The  entmy  then 
retired  ;  the  esperience  of  three  days  had  snfiiced  to  give 
him  the  estimate  of  the  rough  tilter  Le  had  to  deal  with. 
I  will  borrow  from  the  journal  of  tlie  siege  kept  by  M. 
Eansonnel,  Carnot's  aide-de  camp,  some  details  that  may 
be  interesting,  and  which  will  show  the  strictness  of  the 
man  and  of  the  times. 

On  the  10th  of  Febriiarj-,  the  new  governor  of  Ant- 
werp wrote  to  the  Mayor  of  the  town  : — 

"I  am  very  much  surprised  thnt  the  person  charged 
with  ordering  the  furnishing  of  my  quarters,  did  not  re- 
strict himself  to  what  was  necessary. 

"I  also  desire  that  any  demands  of  this  nature,  made 
on  my  acisount,  may  not  have  the  character  of  a  forced 
reiuisition. 

"All  the  effects  enumerated  in  the  annexed  list  are 
unnecessary." 

The  necessities  of  the  Belgian  campaign,  having  sug- 
gested to  the  Emperor  the  idea  of  borrowing  some  troops 
from  the  garrison  of  Antwerp  for  the  anny,  Camot  wrote 
a  despatch  to  the  General-in-Chief,  Maison,  dated  the 
27th  of  March,  whence  I  have  extracted  the  following 
passages ; — 

"In  obeying  tlie  orders  of  the  Emperor,  I  am  obliged 
to  declare  to  you,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  that  these 
orders  are  equivalent  to  ordering  Antwerp  to  be  ceded 
....  The  circumference  of  this  place  is  immense,  and 
there  would  be  at  least  flfieen  thousand  good  troops  re- 
quired to  defend  it.  How  could  His  Majesty  suppose 
that  with  thi-ee  thousand  sailors,  the  greater  part  of  whom 
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have  never  seen  fire,  I  could  teup  the  forfress  of  Antweip 
with  the  eight  dependent  forta  ?  .  .  .  . 

"  It  only  remains  then  here,  for  us  to  disgrace  ourselves 
or  to  die ;  I  beg  you  to  be  believe  that  we  are  all  detei"- 
mined  to  prefer  the  latter  .... 

"I  think,  Sir,  that  if  you  could  take  upon  yourself  ia 
leave  me  at  least  the  infantry  and  the  artillery  (there  was 
at  Antwerp  a  detachment  of  the  Imperial  Guai'd),  you 
will  render  a  very  gi-eat  service  to  His  Majesty  ;  but  all 
will  be  ready  to  depart  to-morrow,  unless  I  receive  a 
counter-order  from  you,  which  I  shall  await  with  the 
greatest  impatience  and  the  greatest  anxiety." 

Besides  the  despatch  to  General  Maison,  I  find  under 
the  same  date  a  letter  to  the  Minister  of  War,  the  Duke 
de  Feltre  ;  and  I  remark  the  following  passage  in  it : — 

""When  I  offered  to  serve  His  Mfyesty,  I  was  willing 
to  sacrifice  my  life  to  him,  but  not  my  honour.  Your 
Grace  knows  that  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  dissimulating 
the  truth,  because  I  do  not  seek  favour.  The  truth  is, 
that  the  state  to  which  your  orders  reduce  me,  is  a  hun- 
dred times  worse  than  death,  because  I  have  no  chance 
of  saving  the  place  confided  to  me,  hut  in  the  cowardice 

Bemadotte  having  wished  to  dissuade  Caraot  from  the 
line  of  conduct  that  he  had  laid  down  for  himself,  received 
from  him  the  following  answer ; — 

"lOth  April,  1314. 

"  Phikce, — It  is  in  the  name  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment that  I  command  in  the  fortress  of  Antwerp.  That 
Government  alone  has  the  right  to  fix  the  termination  of 
my  duties  :  as  soon  as  it  shall  be  inconfestably  established 
on  a  new  basis,  I  shall  hasten  to  obey  its  orders.  This 
resolution  cannot  fail  of  obtaining  the  approbation  of  a 
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Priace  born  a  Frenchman,  and  who  knows  so  well  the 
laws  prescribed  by  honour." 

After  the  events  of  Palis,  after  the  institution  of  a  Pro- 
visional Government,  the  Minister  of  War,  Dupont,  sent 
one  of  his  aides-de-camp  to  Antwerp,  The  following  is 
the  letter  that  Csirnot  wrote  to  him  on 


"  l^th  April,  IBli. 
"  I  must  adinowledge,  my  Lord  Count,  that  your  hav- 
ing sent  me  an  aide-de-camp  with  a  white  cockade  is  a 
calamity  :  some  wished  to  adopt  it  instantly,  others  have 
sworn  to  defend  Bonaparte  ;  a  sanguinary  eonilict  would 
have  immediately  resulted  in  Antwerp  itself,  if,  with  the 
advice  of  my  Council,  I  had  not  determined  to  defer  my 
adhesion,  and  that  of  all  the  armed  foree  ....  Is  civil 
war  then  wished  for  ?  is  it  wished  that  the  enemy  should 
become  master  of  all  our  strongholds  ?  and  because  the 
city  of  Paris  has  been  forced  to  accept  the  rule  of  the 
conqueror,  that  therefoi-e  all  France  shall  receive  it  ?  It 
is  evident  that  the  Provisional  Government  is  only  trans- 
mitting the  ordera  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  Who  will 
ever  absolve  us  from  having  obeyed  stich  orders  ?  What ! 
you  do  not  allow  us  even  to  preserve  our  honour ;  you 
yourself  become  an  accomplice  of  desertion,  promoter  of 
the  most  monstrous  anarchy  I  The  lessons  of  1793  and 
1793  are  lost  upon  the  new  cbiefe  of  the  State.  They 
first  seek  to  catch  our  adhesion  by  surprise,  by  affirming 
to  us  that  Napoleon  had  abdicated,  and  now  they  contra- 
dict it.  After  having  given  us  a  tyrant  instead  of  anar- 
chy, they  put  anarchy  in  place  of  the  tyrant.  When 
shaU  we  see  the  end  of  these  cruel  oscillations  ?  Paris 
is  enjoying  only  a  momentary  peace ;  a  pei-fidious  calm 
which  presages  to  ua  the  most  horrible  t 
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afflicting  and  withering  days,  lifipc)j'  tliose  who  have  not 
witnessed  jou ! " 

The  sentiments  with  wliich  Caniot  was  able  to  inspire 
the  populatiou  of  Antwerp  are  known  to  tlie  whole  world. 
I  cannot  resist  the  pleasure,  however,  of  citing  at  least 
some  passages  from  n  letter  that  was  delivered  to  him 
the  day  he  departed  for  Paris ;  after  having  been  thus 
ordered  by  the  government  under  the  elder  branch  of  the 
Bourbons,  who  had  remounted  the  throne.  The  authori- 
ties and  inhabitants  of  the  suburb  of  Eorgerhout,  the  de- 
struction of  which  had  been  resolved  on,  but  which  he 
thought  he  could  preserve  without  detriment  to  the  gen- 
eral defence,  thus  expressed  themselves  ; — 

"  You  are  going  to  quit  us  ;  we  feel  deeply  afflicted  by 
it ;  we  would  wish  to  possess  you  still  a  little  Jonger ;  we 
solicit  this  great  favour  most  earnestly The  in- 
habitants of  Saint  Willebrord  and  of  Boi^erhout  request 
permission  to  inquire  once  a  year,  of  the  person  who  may 
be  appointed  to  govem  thein,  after  the  health  of  General 

Carnot We  may,  pej-haps,  never  see  you  again. 

If  some  day  General  Carnot  allows  his  porti-ait  to  be 
painted,  and  would  permit  a  copy  of  it  to  be  made  for  us 

this  precious  present  would  be  deposited  in  the 

church  of  Saint  WUlebrord," 

I  will  not  commit  the  fault,  Gentlemen,  of  weakening 
such  naive  and  touching  expressions  by  a  cold  coramen- 

CONDUCT    OF   CAKNOT   DURING    THE   HUNDRED    DAYS. 
The   conduct  of   Carnot   during   the   Hundred  Days, 
appears  to  me  to  have  been  well  and  honourably  epito- 
mized in  those   memorable  words   that  Napoleon   ad- 
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dressed  to  him,  after  the  battle  of  "Waterloo  :   "  Carnot, 

I  HATE  KSOWN  YOU  TOO  LATE  I  " 

But,  as  I  am  writing  a  biography  and  not  a  panegyi-ic, 
I  will  fi'anklv  say  fhat  Carnot,  aa  memher  of  the  Pro- 
visional GovemraeQt  of  that  epoch,  laboared  under  the 
injurious  and  anti-natjonal  influence  of  the  Duke  of 
Otranto,  which  led  him  to  give  liis  adhesion  to  measures 
that  were  stamped  with  evident  feebleness,  and  to  olhers 
over  which  every  heart  animated  by  patriotic  sentiments 
would  gladly  throw  a  thick  veiL 

And  yet,  can  we  very  warmly  reproach  Carnot  with 
having  allowed  himself  to  be  fascinated  by  the  intrigues 
of  Fouch^,  when  we  see  Napoleon,  notwithstanding  the 
strongest  suspicions  of  treason,  retain  that  man  in  his 
Council  ? 

Amidst  the  reproaches  ostensibly  addressed  to  Carnot, 
respecting  that  period  of  our  annals,  there  is  one  on 
which  I  can  give  some  pei-sonal  explanation.  I  have 
heard  tlie  austere  Conventional  severely  blamed  for 
having  accepted  the  title  of  Count  of  the  Empire;  hap- 
pily ray  memory  can  faithfully  repeat  some  words  of  our 
colleague's  which  clear  up  this  point  in  his  life,  and  which 
were  related  to  me  by  an  officer  the  very  day  that  he 
heard  them. 

They  were  at  table,  at  the  Minister  of  the  Interior's 
house.  A  letter  arrives ;  the  minister  breaks  the  seal, 
and  almost  instantly  exclaims  :  "  Well,  Gentlemen,  see 
me  h  e  a  Count  of  the  Empire  !  I  can,  however,  easily 
g  ss  wS  nee  the  blow  comes.  It  is  my  dismissal  that  is 
w  h  d  f  that  is  demanded ;  I  will  not  give  him  that 
a!  fa  t  on ,  I  will  remain,  because  I  think  I  can  be 
«  ful  to  my  country.  The  day  will  come,  I  hope,  when 
I   h  11  be  allowed  to  explain  myself  folly  respecting  this 
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perfidy  ;  at  present,  I  will  content  myself  with  disdaining 
this  vain  title,  with  never  aanexing  it  to  my  name,  and 
especially  with  never  accepting  the  diploma,  however 
much  I  may  he  pressed  to  do  it.  From  this  moment.  Gen- 
tlemen, you  may  rest  assured  that  Carnot  will  not  long 
remain  Minister  after  our  enemies  have  been  repulsed." 

I  must  have  made  you  ill-appreciate  our  coUeague, 
Gentlemen,  if  these  words  had  appeared  to  require  far- 
ther explanation. 


Of  all  the  ministers  of  tl\e  Hundred  Days,  Caraot  was 
the  only  one  whose  name  apeared  on  the  hst  of  pro- 
scription prepared  on  the  24th  of  July,  1815,  by  the 
second  Restoration.  Whether  this  special  ligour  was 
the  consequence  of  the  patriotic  ardour  with  which  our 
coUeague  disputed  with  foreignere  the  last  remnants  of 
the  Trench  territory,  or  of  his  persisting  (though  unfor- 
tunately without  good  result)  to  point  out  to  the  Empe- 
ror the  traitor,  who,  under  the  favour  of  his  former 
reputation  for  talent,  had  insinuated  himself  into  the 
Ministry,  still  his  gloiy  will  not  be  tarnished  by  it. 

Already,  on  the  evening  of  the  24th  July,  Carnot  had 
received  a  passport  from  the  Emperor  Alexander.  He 
used  it,  however,  only  in  Germany.  Obliged  to  travel 
under  a  feigned  name,  he  would  not  forego  the  title  of  a 
Frenchman  as  long  as  he  could  avoid  it.  It  was  there- 
fore again  as  a  Frenchman  that  he  traversed  the  great 
river  in  a  melancholy  mood,  to  the  very  banks  of  which 
he  had  had  the  supreme  honour  of  extending  our  fron- 
tiers, and  he  went  to  "Warsaw. 

In  a  certain  country  not  far  from  ours,  a  stranger  ia 
always  received  with    this    matfer-of-course   formula : 
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"  My  house,  and  all  that  it  contains  are  yours ; "  but  at 
the  same  moment,  I  must  acknowledge,  it  is  not  rare, 
through  a  signal  fliat  the  servants  perfectly  well  under- 
stand, for  the  supposed  new  proprietor  to  be  ever  aiter 
shown  the  door  of  the  habitation,  so  liberally  offered  to 
him.  The  reception  of  Caruot  in  Poland,  however, 
must  not  be  included  in  this  category.  Our  excellent 
Mends,  the  brave  Poles,  did  not  confine  themselves  to 
mere  forms  of  politeness  towards  the  illustrious  exile. 
General  Krasinski  made  over  to  him  a  mayoralty  in 
land  of  8,000  francs  per  aniram,  that  he  held  from  Na- 
poleon ;  the  Count  de  Paj  wished  him  to  accept  the  pos- 
session of  several  domains.  Although  Carnot  was  not  a 
Freemason,  all  the  Masonic  Lodges  of  the  kingdom 
joined  in  a  subscription  that  produced  a  considerable 
sum ;  finally,  and  of  aU  these  offers  that  he  refused,  the 
following  went  most  directly  to  the  heart  of  Carnot ;  a 
Frenchman,  poor  himself,  established  at  Warsaw  for 
many  years,  went  to  him  one  morning,  carrying  a  bag 
with  the  savings  of  his  whole  life  ! 

The  severity  of  the  Polish  climate,  the  wish  to  he 
nearer  to  .France,  detennined  oar  colleague  to  accept  the 
kind  offers  of  the  Prussian  Government ;  he  settled  at 
Magdebourg,  where  he  passed  hia  latter  years  in  study, 
in  meditation,  and  in  the  company  of  one  of  his  sons, 
whose  education  he  superintended.  It  was.  Gentlemen, 
a  flue  spectacle  to  see  the  whole  of  Europe,  above  all  to 
see  the  absolute  monarchs,  forced  in  some  measure  to 
render  homage  to  one  of  tlie  greatest,  most  noble,  most 
striking  men  in  the  French  Revolution  ;  even  to  one  of 
the  judges  of  Louis  XVI.,  even  to  a  member  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety. 

Carnot  died  at  Magdebourg,  the  2d  of  August,  1823, 
aged  70  years. 
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PORTRAIT  OF    CARNOT.— 
POLITICAL   A 

If  iconography  is  not  now  considered  by  anybody  as  a 
futile  science,  if  some  veiy  distinguished  minds  have 
made  it  llie  object  of  their  earnest  study,  it  may  he  per- 
mitted me  here  to  say,  that  Carnot  was  of  tail  stature,  of 
manly  and  regular  features,  a  wide  and  calm  forehead, 
lively  and  penetratirg  blue  eyes,  a  polite  demeanour, 
but  circumspect  and  cold ;  that  at  the  age  of  sixty,  there 
was  still  perceptible  in  him,  even  in  a  civilian's  costume, 
something  of  the  military  air  to  which  he  had  been 
accustomed  in  his  youth. 

I  have  considered  him  io  all  Ms  phases, — as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Conventional  Government,  of  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safely,  of  the-Executive  Directory,  the  Min- 
ister of  War,  a  Militaiy  Engineer,  the  Exile,  the  Acade- 
mician. Still,  many  essential  traits  would  he  wanting  to 
the  portrait,  however  comprehensive  it  he  already,  if  I 
did  not  also  speak  of  the  private  man.  I  shall  not 
swerve,  in  this  latter  portion  of  my  picture,  from  the 
style  that  I  adopted  in  the  beginning ;  I  shall  advance 
always  proof  in  hand.  It  is  thus  I  think  that  a  geometer 
should  be  praised ;  I  mistake,  it  is  thus  that  everybody 
should  be  praised ;  seeing  how  rare  honour,  disinterest- 
edness, aud  true  patriotism  are  among  the  living ;  and 
how  common,  on  the  contrary,  among  the  dead,  accord- 
ing to  tlieir  funeral  eulogies  and  their  epitaphs ;  the 
public  has  come  to  the  wise  conclusion  of  no  longer 
believing  either  the  one  or  the  other. 

I  have  read  somewhere  that  Cavnot  was  an  ambitious 
man.  I  will  not  stop  to  combat  this  opinion  \n  ibrm, 
but  I  will  relate,  and  you  yourselves  shall  judge. 
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The  member  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  who, 
in  1793,  organized  tbe  fourteen  armies  of  the  Kepublic, 
who  arranged  all  their  movements,  who  named  and 
appointed  generals,  who,  at  need,  as  at  Wattignies,  de- 
graded them  during  the  battle  under  the  enemy's  can- 
non,— was  only  a  Captain  of  Engineers. 

And  later,  when  the  Council  of  the  Five  Hundred, 
and  the  Council  of  the  Elders  of  the  Republic  of  the 
year  III.,  unanimously  called  Carnot  to  the  ExecutiTe 
Directory;  when  having  again  become  the  supreme 
arbiter  of  our  military  operations,  he  sent  Uoche  to 
la  Vendue,  Jourdan  to  the  Mouse,  and  Moreau  to  the 
Ehine,  instead  of  Pichegru  ;  when,  by  the  most  fortu- 
nate inspiration,  he  confided  the  command  of  the  army 
of  Italy  lo  Bonaparte,  our  colleague  gained  a  step,  but 
only  one  step ;  he  had  become  chef  de  bataiUon  by 
seniority! 

Carnot  still  held  only  this  humble  rank,  when  the 
coup  d'eiat  of  tlie  18th  Fructidor  banished  him  from 
France. 

The  extremely  hierarchical  ideas  of  the  First  Consul 
could  never  have  reconciled  themselves  to  a  mere  chef 
de  bataiUon  being  Ministei"  of  War.  Wherefore  in  the 
year  IX.,  he  did  not  elevate  Carnot  to  that  eminent  post 
until  after  he  had  named  him  Inspector  General  of 
Reviews.  Still,  it  was  only  turning  the  obstacle  aside, 
instead  of  removing  it.  The  semi-military,  semi-dvil, 
grade  of  Inspector  General  of  Reviews,  did  not  prevent 
the  Minister  of  War,  under  the  government  of  the  Coa- 
suls,  from  bemg  a  simple  chef  de  bataiUon  in  tlte  Corps 
of  Engineers. 

Cai'not  quitted  the  Ministry  the  16th  Vendemiaire, 
year  IX.     Twelve  days  after,  his  successor  asked  for  the 
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illustrious  cifizen'a  name  to  be  insevted  in  the  iist  aliout 
to  be  formed  of  tlie  Generals  of  Division  of  the  Frenph 
army.  Tlie  Itepovt  recalled  in  apprapi'iate  terms,  and 
even  with  a  degree  of  vivacity,  all  that  our  colleague  had 
done  for  the  national  gloiy  and  independence.  The 
Minister  went,  even  in  the  name  oijintice,  of  esteem  and 
of  friendship,  to  invoke  the  magnanimiiy  oi  \.\\^  Consuls; 
the  magnanimity  was  at  fault;  they  did  not  answer  the 
Report,  and  the  dismissed  Minister  remained  in  his  old 

When  it  was  requisite,  in  1814,  to  send  orders  to  the 
new  Governor  of  Antwei-p,  the  eierks  of  the  War-ofB.ce, 
in  ordei-  to  write  the  address,  sought  for  the  official  titles 
of  Carnot  in  the  Army-list,  and  were  astounded  at  seeing 
that  the  Emperor  bad,  without  considering  it,  placed  a 
chef  de  balailloo  at  the  head  of  a  crowd  of  old  geaerals. 
The  service  would  evidently  have  suffere/d  from  such  a 
state  of  things ;  the  necessity  of  remedying  it  was  at 
once  felt,  and,  in  imitation  of  a  certain  ecclesiastical  per- 
sonage, wlio  in  the  same  day  received  the  minor  orders, 
the  major  orders,  priesthood,  and  episcopacy,  our  col- 
les^ue,  in  a  few  minutes,  passed  through  the  various 
grades  of  lieutenant-colonel,  colonel,  brigadier-general, 
and  general  of  division. 

Tes,  Gentlemen,  Carnot  had  ambition  ;  hut,  as  he  amd 
himself,  it  was  the  artihition  of  the  three  hundred  Spartans 
going  to  defend  Thermopyhe  1 

The  man  who,  in  an  all-powerful  position,  had  never 
thought  of  making  himself  the  equal  of  those  wliose  vast 
operations  he  was  direciing,  also  disdained  tlie  gifts  of 
fortune.  When  he  returned  to  private  life,  his  small 
patrimony  was  scareely  intact.  How  is  it,  with  the  most 
simple  tastes,  with  a  strong  antipathy  for  pageantry  and 
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show,  that  Camot  even  unintentioQally  does  not  reach,  if 
not  riches,  at  least  the  easy  circumstances  of  those  men 
who,  like  him,  have  long  held  hrilliant  employments  ? 
Some  facts  will  serve  as  answers. 

After  tlie  18th  Briiraaire,  at  the  moment  wlien  Carnot 
became  Minister  of  War,  tlie  pay  of  the  troops,  and,  what 
must  occasion  still  more  surprise,  the  pay  of  the  clerks, 
was  fifteen  months  in  arrear.  A  few  weelss  elapsed  and 
all  was  paid  up ;  all,  except  the  salai'y  of  the  Minister 
himself ! 

Pins,  was  the  name  given  to  a  sort  of  gratuity  destined 
in  appearance  for  the  wife  of  any  one  with  whom  a  farmer, 
a  merchant,  or  a  commissaiy  had  conduded  a  contract, 
whether  public  or  private.  Although  pins  did  not  appear 
in  the  written  conditions,  the  contracting  parties  did  not 
therefoi-e  regard  them  as  less  obligatory  ;  habit,  that  sec- 
ond natui-e,  had  at  last  come  to  acknowledge  them  as 
legal ;  the  most  sensitive  consciences  satisfied  themselves 
by  not  fixing  their  amount. 

A  horse-dealer,  whose  offer  Carnot  had  approved,  was 
going,  accoi-ding  to  custom,  to  bring  him  a  considerable 
aiun,  under  the  name  of  pins  ;  it  was,  I  believe,  50,000 
francs.  The  Ministei",  at  first,  does  not  understand.  At 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  where  he  bad  served  his 
apprenticeship,  the  purveyors  took  good  care  not  to  speak 
of  pins.  AU  is  explained  at  last,  and  Carnot,  far  from 
being  angry,  receives  with  a  laugh  the  notes  that  are  pre- 
sented to  him ;  he  receives  them  with  one  hand,  and  gives 
them  back  with  the  other,  as  a  first  instalment  of  the 
price  of  the  horses  that  the  dealer  had  agreed  to  furnish 
for  our  cavalry,  and  demands  an  immediate  receipt. 

In  the  most  violent  paroxysms  of  their  fury,  the  fac- 
tions had  the  prudence  not  to  attack  Carnot  as  a  private 
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man ;  never  did  their  uahallowed  breath  try  to  tarnish 
the  virtues  of  the  son,  of  the  husband,  or  of  the  father  ; 
as  to  disinterestedness  especially,  hoth  friends  and  ene- 
mies were  always  agreed.  I  might  therefore  on  this 
point  i-emain  coatent  with  the  two  instances  I  have  given. 
There  is  another,  however,  which  it  is  desirable  to  reBcue 
from  oblivion  ;  the  memory  of  Caruot  does  not  require  it, 
but  I  have  a  slight  hope  that,  by  being  reminded  of  it, 
some  ministers  may  fee!  arrested  in  their  prodigalities, 
and.  eertaia  parties  from  indulging  their  avarice  ! 

After  the  ISth  Brumaire,  the  projected  operations  for 
the  army  of  reserve  imperiously  required  that  Moreau 
should  without  delay  send  one  of  his  divisions  to  tlie 
army  of  Italy.  The  direct  intervention  of  the  Minister 
of  War  did  not  appear  too  much  to  carry  so  important  a 
negotiation  to  a  successful  conclusion.  In  execution  of 
an  order  of  the  Consuls,  of  the  15(h  Floreal,  year  VIIT., 
Camot,  accompanied  by  six  ofiicers  of  the  staff,  (wo  cou- 
riers, and  one  servant,  went  to  Germany.  On  the  route 
he  inspected  the  troops  dchelonnSes  between  Dijon  and 
Geneva ;  he  then  ti-aversed  the  cantonments  of  the  Hhine, 
visited  the  fortresses,  arranged  with  the  Cominaiidei--in- 
Cliief  the  plan  for  the  next  campaign,  and  i-etumed  to 
Paris.  The  Treasury  liad  given  him  24,000  fi-ancs.  On 
his  return,  he  restored  10,680  francs.  He  was  so  fearful 
that  the  expenditure  of  13,320  francs,  (or  £550,)  for  ten 
persons  making  a  long  journey  should  appear  too  much, 
that  he  sent  in  a  detailed  report,  excusing  himself  as  if 
he  had  been  prodigal.  The  following  was  his  letter  to 
the  Consuls:  "You  will  have  the  goodness  to  remark 
that  you  have  desired  me  lo  give  some  eclat  to  my  mis- 
sion ;  that  in  the  principal  places  I  was  obliged,  accord- 
ing to  your  ordera,  to  assume  a  certmn  appearance ;  in 
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is  not  in  economy. 

The  Treasury  did  not  know  under  what  fonn  to  record 
the  10,G80  franca  returned  by  Carnot ;  but  it  was  not  the 
first  essay  on  the  pai-t  of  our  colleague :  by  searching 
back  to  the  epochs  when  he  inspected  the  Eepublican 
armies,  as  representative  of  the  people,  the  Cierka  of 
Finance  found  in  their  registers  the  forms  they  sought, 
and  these  occuiTed  as  often  as  Camot  had  executed  simi- 
lar missions. 

The  name  of  Camot  would  still  present  itself  to  my 
mind  if,  afier  so  many  instances  furnished  by  history  in 
all  countries,  it  were  yet  required  to  prove  that  an  ardent 
mind  can  be  allied  to  cold  and  reserved  manners.  Un- 
doubtedly, no  one  ever  had  a  right  to  say  of  him,  as 
D'Alembert  said  of  one  of  the  old  secretaries  of  our 
Academy :  He  is  a  volcano  cmiered  with  snow  ;  but  I 
may  be  fdlowed  to  show  at  least,  that  our  colleague's  con- 
ceptions often  had  a  certain  something  in  them  that  went 
direct  to  the  heart,  toHching,  moving,  electrifying ;  some- 
thing, in  short,  stamped  with  an  indefinable  seal,  never 
borne  by  the  works  of  heartless  men,  of  men  whose  facul- 
ties have  no  concentration  of  mind.  Two  more  cifations, 
and  my  thesis  will  he  proved. 

Latour  of  Auvergne,  born  of  the  Turennc  family,  did 
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not  even  express  regret  at  losing  hia  advantageou'4  posi- 
tJOQ  through  the  breaking  out  of  tht  Kevolutioii ;  but  when 
tbe  enemy  meDaced  our  frontiers,  it  was  to  the  frontiers 
that  lie  was  seen  to  mai-cb.  Modesty  made  him  decline 
all  promotion  ;  the  old  captain  obstinately  remains  a  cap- 
tain. In  order  not  to  deprive  the  country  of  the  eminent 
services  that  Monsieur  Latour  d'Auvergne  could  render 
it,  Caniot  authorizes  the  repi-eseatatives  o(  the  people  to 
group  together  all  the  companies  of  Grenadiers  of  the 
army  of  the  Western  Pyrenees,  and  form  a  separate 
corps  of  them  ;  never  to  place  a  senior  officer  over  them, 
and  to  remove  with  equal  care  all  the  raptiiins  that  were 
senior  to  Lalour  d'Auvergne ;  by  this  airangement  the 
difhdeut  officer  finds  himself  daily  in  charge  of  an  impoi'- 
tant  command.  The  name  of  infernal  column  given  by 
the  Spaniards  to  this  body  of  tioop'*  soon  sanctions  in  a 
splendid  way  all  that  there  was  of  "inomalous,  of  unusual, 
and  strange  in  the  contrivance  suwgeated  by  Ciimot,  and 
carried'  into  effect  by  the  repre&entatiiei 

Latour  d'Auvergne,  whom  you  now  know,  Gentlemen, 
as  a  militiuy  man,  for  the  thii-d  time  quitfed  his  retreat 
and  Lis  beloved  leanied  studies,  and  asked  to  serve  under 
Moreau,  when  Caniot  became  Mimafei  of  War  ailer  the 
18th  Brumaire.  Already  at  that  epoch  the  Fust  Consul 
would  not  certainly  have  approved  an  anangement  simi- 
lar to  thg  one  that  the  Conventioml  representatives 
adopted  in  the  Pyrenees.  Camot,  however,  swflered  in 
seeing  that  the  chief  of  the  %r>femal  column,  he  who 
counted  so  many  dashing  ser\iLes,  th'it  the  estimable 
anthor  of  the  Gaulish  Origins — must  we  add,  that  a 
correspondent  of  the  Institute,  should  arrive  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine  as  an  obscure  officer.  The  title  of  First 
Grenadier  of  France  strikes   his  imaginaiion  ;  Latour 
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d'Auvergne  is  invested  with  it  by  an  official  act ;  and 
from  that  moment,  without  quitting  his  Grenadier  epau- 
lettes, he  became,  in  the  eyes  of  the  soldiers,  the  equal 
if  not  the  superior  of  all  the  dignitaries  in  the  army. 

The  First  Grenadier  of  France  was  killed  by  a  lance 
the  27th  of  June,  1800,  at  the  bottle  of  Neuhourg.  Tbe 
army,  the  whole  of  France,  wept  hitterly  over  this  loss. 
As  for  Carnot,  his  deep  grief  inspired  him  with  an  idea 
that  the  ancients,  otherwise  so  idolatrous  of  militaiy 
glory,  might  envy  us.  By  an  order  emanating  from 
Camot,  when  the  46th  demi-brigade  was  mustered,  the 
name  of  Latour  d'Auvergne  was  always  called  out  as 
the  first  on  the  roll.  The  grenadier  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  first  rank  then  advanced  two  steps,  and  answered 
in  a  tone  to  he  heai-d  all  along  the  line — Died  on  the  field 
of  honour. 

The  brief,  expressive,  solemn  homage  that  a  refdraent 
thus  daily  paid  to  him  who  had  rendered  himself  iJlustrl- 
OMs  in  its  ranks  by  courage,  knowledge,  and  patriotism, 
must,  I  think,  continue  that  excitement  which  produces 
heroes.  I  assert,  at  all  events,  that  the  noble  words  of 
Carnot,  repeated  in  the  chamber,  in  the  guard-room,  un- 
der the  tent,  in  the  bivouac,  had  thoi'oughly  preserved  the 
remembrance  of  Latour  d'Auvergne  in  the  memory  of 
our  soldiera  "  Where  nre  those  long  files  of  grenadiers 
going  ?  "  exclaimed  the  aidt-de-camp  of  Marshal  Oudinot, 
when,  in  the  begmnmg  of  Vendemaire,  year  XIV.  (Octo- 
ber, 1805),  the  ivaiit  gaide  of  the  great  array  passed 
thi-ongh  Neubourg  '  Why  are  they  swerving  from  the 
route  laid  down  foi  them^"  Their  silent  and  grave 
march  awakened  cuiiosifi  they  are  followed,  they  are 
observed.  The  grenadieis  were  going.  Gentlemen,  near 
Oberhausen,  thoughtfully  to  pass  their  sahres  over  the 
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i-ough  block  of  stone  that  covered  the  body  of  the  first 
Grenadier  of  France, 

I  retam  thanks,  Gentlemen,  (o  M.  de  Savaiy,  the  ven- 
erable old  man,  who,  a  witness  of  the  lonching  scene  near 
Oberhausen,  has  aEowed  me  to  draw  it  from  oblivion,  and 
thus  to  unite  in  one  mutual  sentiment,  the  admirable 
ai'my  of  Auaterlitz  with  the  admirable  armies  of  the  Re- 
public. I  am  happy  also,  that  names  which  are  dear  to 
you,  tha,t  the  names  of  two  of  our  old  colleagues,  that  the 
names  of  Latour  d'Auvergne  and  of  Carnot,  happen  to 
occupy  so  noble  a  place  in  this  patriotic  reminiaeenee  ! 

Great  employments,  Hke  great  heights,  usually  occasion 
a  vertigo  iu  the  heads  of  those  who  reach  them  suddenly. 
This  man  thinks  that  by  pageantry  and  prodigality  he 
ought  to  make  people  forget  the  yeai's  he  has  passed  in 
mediocrity  and  constraint.  That  man  becomes  disdainful 
and  insolent,  harsh  and  ohurhsh,  and  thus  revenges  him- 
self on  the  unfortunate  people  who  have  now  to  solicit 
him,  for  the  disdain,  the  ai'rogance,  the  brutality  that  he 
had  to  undergo  when  he  had  to  solicit  them.  A  crowd  of 
names  of  individuals  suggest  themselves  to  fill  up  this 
sketch,  in  case  any  one  should  dispute  its  fidelity.  Do 
not  suppose,  however,  that  by  passing  over  some  mush- 
rooms so  lightly,  I  intend  to  constitute  myself  the  advo- 
cate of  privilege ;  I  wish  to  prove,  on  the  contraiy,  by 
the  example  of  Camot,  that  minds  of  a  certain  tempera- 
ment can  resist  contagion. 

Six  months  after  the  coup  d'etat,  on  the  18th  Fructi- 
dor,  Carnot  is  offleially  accused  to  the  CouncO  of  the 
Five  Hundred  of  having  had  ii-eqnent  and  intimate  com- 
munications with  Pichegru,  at  a  time  when  that  general, 
a  member  of  the  Legislative  Body,  soiled  his  brilliant 
military  reputation  by  his  intrigues.     Camot  denies  such 
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communiealions.  He  proves,  besides,  flmt  he  couH  not 
have  had  secret  interviews  at  his  house.  He  added : 
"I  feel  that  people  will  say  if  it  was  not  at  your  house  it 
was  elsewhere.  Well,  I  dedare,  that  during  all  the  dura- 
tion of  my  directorial  functions,  I  have  not  gone  md  twelve 
times  without  heing  accompanied  hy  ray  wife,  my  sisters, 
or  my  children  !  " 

It  is  po.=sible,  Gentlemen,  that  in  Fi-ance,  that  else- 
where, men  in  power  may  have  had  this  simplicity  of 
habits,  not  to  say  integi-ity  ;  but  I  will  aclcnowledge  it, 
the  rumour  has  not  reached  me. 

I  have  been  speaking  to  you  of  the  Maji ;  now  I  will 
treat  of  the  Minister. 

At  the  battle  of  Messenheim  (1800),  near  Inspruck, 
Championnet  remarks  the  temerity,  the  intrepidity  of 
Colonel  Bisson,  and  demands  for  him,  with  the  applause 
of  all  the  army,  the  epaulettes  of  a  General  of  Brigade. 
Weeks  elapse,  and  the  commission  does  not  arrive.  Bis- 
son grows  impatient,  goes  to  Paris,  obtains  an  interview 
with  the  Minister,  and  in  his  anger,  apostrophizes  him  in 
a  rough  manner.  "Young  man,"  Carnot  calmly  replied 
to  him,  "it  is  possible  that  I  may  have  committed  an 
error ;  but  your  improper  manners,  really,  might  disin- 
cline me  to  repair  it.  Go,  I  will  attentively  examine 
your  services."  "My  services !  Ah  !  I  know  too  well 
that  you  despise  them,  you,  who  from  the  shelter  of  your 
cabinet  cooUy  send  ns  the  order  to  die.  Protected  fmm 
danger,  and  from  the  rigour  of  the  seasons,  you  have 
already  forgotten,  and  you  will  continue  to  forget,  that 

our  blood  flows,  and  that  we  lie  on  the  hard  ." 

"  Colonel,  this  is  too  much !  For  your  own  interests, 
our  interview  must  .not  continue  in  this  tone.  Retire  1 
Tour  address,  if  you  please  ?    Go !  you  will  shortly  hear 
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These  last  words,  pronounced  in  a  aolpinn  tone,  un- 
sealed Colonel  Eisson's  eyes.  He  runs  to  a  devoted 
friend,  General  Bessiferes,  to  seek  consolation.  His 
friend,  on  the  contrary,  gives  him  to  understanJ  that  a 
court-martial  will  be  the  inevilable  conser[uence  of  his 
folly.  In  the  mean  time  Bisaoa  hides  himself.  A  faith- 
flil  servant  goes  every  hour  to  the  hotel,  to  learn  about 
the  dreaded  order  for  his  appearance.  The  ministerial 
paquet  at  last  aiTives ;  Bisson,  all  emotion,  tears  open 
the  envelop.  The  paquet.  Gentlemen,  contains  the 
brevet  of  General  of  Brigade,  and  letters  of  service  I 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  the  new  general 
flies  to  Camot  immediately  to  offer  him  the  homage  of 
his  adinii-ation,  and  of  his  gratitude,  and  of  his  deep 
repentance.  All  this  proved  superfluous,  for  General 
Bisson  found  his  orders  at  tlie  door  of  the  Minister's 
office.  That  ardent  soul  which,  notwithstanding  all  its 
sincerity  of  conduct,  felt  the  act  somewhat  onerous, 
proved  how  well  he  had  appreciated  the  delicate  severity 
of  Camot,  and  how  worthy  he  was  of  it,  by  that  veiy 
evening  publishing  the  details,  which  assuiedly  Plutarch 
himself  would  not  have  disdained. 

Of  all  the  qualities  that  great  men  can  adorn  them- 
selves with,  diffidence  seems  the  least  obligatory ;  there- 
fore the  more  credit  is  given  to  them  for  it;  and  there- 
fore also  it  leaves  the  most  durable  recollections.  Who, 
for  example,  does  not  know  by  heart  that  letter  which 
Turenne  wrate  to  his  wife,  a  hundred  and  seventy-nine 
years  ago,  on  the  day  of  the  celebrated  battle  of  the 
Dunea : 

"  The  enemy  came  to  us ;  they  have  been  beaten  ; 
God  be  praised.  I  have  worked  a  little  in  the  course 
of  the  day ;  I  wish  you  good  night,  and  will  go  to  lie 
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Equally  with  this  illustrious  general  of  Louis  XIV, 
did  Carnot  omit  his  own  participation,  both  in  hia  private 
communications  and  when  he  wrote  to  the  Convention. 
I  Iiave  related  to  you  the  part  he  acted  at  the  battle  of 
Wattignies  ;  well,  read  the  bulletin  which  that  decisive 
and  memorable  event  inspired  him  to  write,  and  you  will 
in  vain  seek  a  few  words  to  recall  the  representative  of 
the  people  j  unless,  indeed,  we  are  determined  to  see 
them  in  this  passage :  "  The  Eepublicans  charged  for- 
ward with  the  bayonet,  and  remained  victorious." 

But  all  of  jo«,  who  knew  Carnot,  will  agree  with  me, 
that  unless  he  was  pressingly  and  directly  solicited,  he 
would  never  entertain  you  with  the  European  events 
which  he  had  so  often  directed.  Justly  jealous  of  the 
esteem  of  France,  the  old  Director,  during  his  exile, 
answered  the  diatribes  of  his  accusers  in  writing.  His 
style  on  these  occasions  was  lively,  poignant,  and  cut 
deep ;  it  was  evident  at  each  line  that  it  proceeded  from 
an  ulcerated  heart.  Tet  the  most  legitimate  irritation 
never  led  him  beyond  the  circle  that  his  enemies  had 
traced  out.  His  defence  in  some  parts  might  resemble 
an  attack  ;  but  at  bottom,  on  close  examination,  it  was 
still  a  defence.  Carnot  rejected  fai"  from  him,  the  idea 
of  raising  a  pedestal  to  himself  with  the  immortal  trophies 
that  he  liad  reaped  during  his  Conventional  and  Directo- 
rial career.  Modesty,  Gentlemen,  is  a  good  alloy  when 
it  triumphs  thus  over  anger. 

In  regard  to  science,  the  illustrious  academician  was 
not  less  reserved.  One  would  have  said,  indeed,  that  he 
regulated  bis  conduct  according  to  that  reflection  of  the 
oldest  and  most  ingenious  of  your  interpreters  :  "  When 
a  learned  man  spealts  to  instruct  other  men,  and  exactly 
in  that  line  of  instruction  that  they  wish  to  acquire,  he 
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does  them  a  favour ;  but  if  he  speaks  only  to  show  off 
his  own  learning,  they  do  lilm  a  favour  in  listening." 

Modesty,  moreover,  is  not  a  quality  deserving  of  re- 
spect and  esteem,  except  in  isolated  individuals.  Bodies 
of  men,  and  especially  academies,  would  be  guilty  of  a 
fault,  and  would  be  wanting  in  a  principal  duty,  if  they 
negiected  to  adorn  themselves  in  the  eyes  of  the  public 
with  the  legitimate  claims  they  have  earned  to  the 
esteem,  gratitude,  and  admiration  of  the  w^orld.  The 
more  justJy  celebrated  they  are,  the  stroager  is  the 
desire  to  belong  to  such  institutions,  and  the  more  the 
laborious  efforts  made  to  attain  this  aim  turn  to  the 
advantage  of  science,  and  to  the  glory  of  the  human 
mind.  This  thought  has  encouraged  me,  Genllemen,  to 
unroll  to  your  eyes,  in  ail  its  details  and  in  its  true  colours, 
the  very  eventful,  varied,  and  stormy  life  of  Carnot. 
For  nearly  two  centuiies  the  Academy  of  Sciences  con- 
scientiously has  preserved  the  memory  of  the  geometers, 
the  physieistB,  the  astronomers,  the  naturalists,  who 
have  rendered  it  illustrious.  The  name  of  the  great 
citizen  who  by  his  genius  preserved  France  from  foreign 
dominion,  has  appeared  to  me  to  deserve  being  inscribed 
with  some  solemnity  in  this  glorious  Pantheon. 
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8th  of  JANUARY,  1855. 


Stephen  Louis  Malus,  whose  came  will  le  per- 
petuated by  an  immortal  discoveiy  as  long  as  the  phys- 
ical sciences  siiall  he  honoured  among  men,  was  born 
at  Pai-is,  on  the  23d  of  July,  1775,  his  pai-ents  being 
Aniie-Louis  Malus  of  Mitry,  treasurer  of  France,  aad 
Louisa  Cbarlotfe  Desbres. 

His  first  studies  were  principally  literai'y  ;  he  acquired 
a  very  sound  knowledge  of  the  authors  who  form  the 
gloiy  of  Greek  and  Latiu  literature.  Up  to  his  latest 
years  he  continued  to  be  able  io  recite,  without  hesita- 
tion, long  passages  of  the  Iliad,  of  Anacreon,  Horace, 
and  Virgil,  Like  almost  all  scholars  gifted  with  some 
facility  of  composition,  be  rashly  devoted  his  youthful 
talents  to  pi'oductions  of  a  kind  really  above  his  powers, 
and  the  difiiculty  of  which  one  of  our  great  poets  so 
energetically  characterizes  when  he  calls  them,  "<Buvres 
du  d^mon."     But  he  carried  out  his  endeavours  to  an 
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extent  beyond  what  is  usual.  I  have  discovered  among 
the  papers  of  Malus,  two  cantos  of  an  epic  poem  entitled 
TMmelie,  or  the  Foundation  of  France,  and  two  com- 
plete tragedies  ;' one  on  the  capture  of  Utica,  and  the 
death  of  Cato  ;  the  other  recounting  the  dreadful  catas- 
trophes of  the  family  of  tbe  Atridea,  acd  entitled  Ekotra. 
Th    f    t  tl    t  h       ff  1    e  !     m    ■  t    e  fnf 

d         hmd  m  h 

h  h  d  ■«         d  dh 


^Cl      q 


d  d      Qg     h  d 


He  went  through  the 
gineers  at  Meaieres,  ii 
year  as  sub-lieutenant 


n  for  the  School  of  En- 
1  1793,  and  was  classed  the  same 
n  the  promotion  in  which  General 
i  held  the  first  place.  Eut  the  serious  disorders 
of  which  the  school  of  Mezieres  was  the  theatre,  having 
caused  its  suppression,  Mains  could  not  profit  by  his  bre- 
vet of  admission.  He  enrolled  himself  as  a  volunteer  in 
the  15th  battalion  of  Paris,  and  proceeded  to  Dunkirk, 
where  he  took  part  in  the  manual  labour  of  the  wheel- 
baiTow,  as  a  common  worUman  in  the  construction  of  the 
field  fortifications  with  which  that  place  was  being  sur- 
rounded, M.  Lepere,  engineer  of  i-oads  and  bi-idges,  who 
was  directing  a  part  of  these  constructions,  having  re- 
marked certain  peculiar  and  unexpected  arrangements  in 
(he  manner  in  whicli  the  soldiers  executed  the  excava- 
tions and  raised  the  mouods,  was  desirous  to  learn  tbe 
origin  of  these  practices ;  they  pointed  out  fo  him  the 
man  who  had  indicated  these  as  the  means  best  suited  to 
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attain  the  desired  end  with  the  least  possihle  fatigue.  A 
few  momenta'  conversation  showed  the  engineer  that  he 
had  found  in  the  humble  labourer  of  the  15th  Battalion 
of  Paris  a  supeiior  man  ;  and  he  accordingly  sent  him  to 
the  "  Ecole  Poly  technique,"  which  had  juat  been  founded. 

Malus  then  was  one  of  the  first  pupils  of  this  celebrated 
institution.  He  soon  gained  the  good  will  of  Monge,  who 
became  his  friend  ;  indeed  nothing  less  than  such  a  warm 
friendship  was  necessary  to  preserve  him  from  the  mis- 
fortunes he  would  have  incurred  from  his  taking  a  part 
in  the  many  political  movements  by  which  the  capital 
was  then  agitated. 

On  quitting  the  school,  Malus  went  to  Metz,  where  he 
was  received  as  a  pupii  sub-lieutenant  of  engineers  the 
20th  February,  1796.  He  was  named  captain  on  the 
19th  June  following;  and  was  sent  the  next  year  to  the 
ai-my  of  the  Sambre  arid  Meuse,  where  he  took  an  active 
and  distinguished  part  in  the  actions  in  which  that  valiant 

There  has  been  recently  found  among  the  family  pa- 
pers, a  small  bound  book,  in  which  Malus,  when  captain 
of  cnirfneeis  and  employed  in  tlie  army  of  the  East, 
d  day  by  "J  y  n  bridged  narrative  of  all  the  events 
t  h  h  h  h  1 1  n  an  eyewitness,  or  in  which  he  had 
t  k  a  dir  t  p  rt  These  memoranda,  which  I  have 
I  tt  tl  g  test  interest,  and  in  which  our  fellow 
1  ]i  figu         h    fly  as  a  militaiy  man,  seem  to  me  to 

1  a  d  ta  1  d  an  lysis.      I  have  resolved  to  lay  it 

b  f  y  w  t  Ely  to  prove  once  more,  that  pro- 
f       1  I  n     1  d  la  scientific  genius  did  not  weaken 

th      th  1     h        astancy,  the  courage,  or  the  spirit 

f  p  hi  h      ght  to  distinguish  an  oihcer  of  the 

1  gh    t  m  ht    J  q    1      s. 
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After  having  read  the  following  details,  few  wonld 
veuture  to  estimate  their  own  services  above  those  which 
Malus,  the  man  of  scieace,  rendered  in  his  sphere. 

EGYPTIAN    CAMPAIGN. EXTRACTS     PKOM     THE     MEMO- 
RANDA   OF  MALIIS- 

Tlie  events  of  the  war  led  the  Captain  of  Engineers, 
Malas,  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Rliine.  He  remained 
eleven  raontlis  in  garrison  in  the  learned  city  of  Giessen : 
he  was  even  on  the  point  of  contracting  a  marriage  with 
the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  university, 
Professor  Koch,  when  the  order  came  for  him  to  proceed 
to  Toulon,  where  he  was  to  serve  under  Caffarelli  in  the 
left  wing  of  the  army,  collected  for  an  expedition  of  which 
scarcely  any  one  knew  the  destination. 

The  27lh  of  Floreal,*  we  find  him  at  Toulon,  em- 
barked on  hoard  L'Aquilon,  a  vessel  of  seventy-four 
guns,  commanded  by  Thevenard,  and  making  part  of 
the  advance  guard  of  the  squadron.  The  22d  Praii-ialf 
he  took  part  ia  the  attack,  hy  assaull,  of  the  fortress  of 
Malta,  the  defenders  of  which,  he  says,  suiTendered  after 
having  made  much  noise  and  done  little  mischief. 

After  a  sliort  sojourn  in  Malta,  Malus,  at  the  desire  of 
General  Desaix,  commandant  of  the  division  which  liad 
arrived  at  Civita  Vecchia,  went  on  board  the  Courageux, 
in  which  that  general  was  embarked.  He  remarks,  "I 
had  in  all  respects  to  congratulate  myself  on  this  change." 
The  fleet  quitted  Malta  the  3d  of  Messidor,t  and  we  find 
Malus  on  Ihe  13th  of  that  month  §  sailing  all  night  in  an 
nndecked  sloop  in  search  of  the  General-in-Chief,  to  re- 
ceive his  orders  as  to  the  point  at  which  the  division  of 
Desais  was  to  disembark. 

*  May  IS.         i  10th  Juna,  1798.         J  Jniie  21.        ^  July  ]. 
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On  the  17th*  Malua  was  attached  to  the  advauced 
guard  of  tlie  invading  aimy.  The  2l8t,t  in  tlie  evening, 
he  encamped  on  the  road  from  Eamanieh.  At  that  time 
the  corps  of  engineer  had  neither  "matei-ial"  nor  troops. 
An  officer  of  this  service,  isolated  ia  the  army,  was  often 
deprived  of  the  commonest  necessaries.  We  find  an  in- 
stance in  the  following  description,  which  I  quote  from 
tlie  memoranda ;  "  Wanting  a  picquet  to  which  to  attach 
my  horse,  I  tied  him  to  my  leg  ;  I  slept,  and  dreamt 
peaceably  of  the  pleasures  of  Europe,"  On  the  25th,J 
lie  took  part  in  the  gloiioua  hattle  of  Chebreys  against 
the  Mamelukes.  The  2d  Thermidor,§  at  the  battle  of 
the  Pyramids,  he  was  in  one  of  the  battalions  formed  in 
squares  on  the  right  wing  beside  General  Desaix. 

On  the  4th,||  in  the  morning,  Captain  Mains  went  with 
a  detachment  of  earbineei-s  into  the  island  of  Eaouda, 
reconnoitring  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile  to  Mekias,  and 
sent  over  to  the  left  bank  the  boats  which  were  necessary 
to  enable  the  ariay  to  ci'oss  the  river.  The  same  even- 
ing be  accompanied  General  Dupuis,  who  was  charged 
ivith  regulating  the  conditions  of  the  capitulation  of  Cairo. 
On  the  15th  Thermidor,!  he  set  out  with  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  ai-my,  whicli  marched  against  Ibrahim  Bey 
encamped  at  Eelbeys,  and  took  a  veiy  active  part  in  the 
important  combats  which  signalized  this  expedition ;  in 
which  many  military  errors  were  committed. 

Somewhat  later,  we  find  Malus  accompanying  General 
Eegiiiei  m  a  lecounoitie  which  had  for  its  object  the  de- 
leimmation  of  the  exact  distance  from  Salchieh  to  the 
seT  On  his  return  he  discovered  the  remarkable  ruin 
of  the  anLieal  cily  of  fain,  oi  Thamis.  It  was  during 
tins   Ci-pedition  that  he  leained  the  deslrucfion  of  the 

w  July  5.     f  July  9,     t  July  IS,     4  July  20.     ||  July  22.    t  Auguat  2. 
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French  fleet  in  the  nava!  battle  of  Aboukir  ;  and  we  read 
without  surprise  in  the  memoranda  tliat  he  reentered 
Cairo  fatigued,  ill,  and  a  prey  to  profound  grief. 

About  the  period  of  which  we  are  speaking,  General 
Bonaparte  created  the  Institute  of  Egypt.  Malus  was 
one  of  its  first  members. 

Some  days  afterwards,  Malus  received  au  ordei"  to  join 
General  Desaix  iii  Upper  Egypt.  On  iiis  return  to 
Cairo  with  the  division  of  "the  just  Sulon,"  he  was 
charged  with  the  duty  of  makiog  pi-eparationa  for  the 
fgte  of  the  4th  Voiidemiaire,*  in  the  square  of  Esb6ki^h. 
"This  was,"  he  says,  "atrifling  distraction  from  the  grief 
which  had  afflicted  me  for  some  time."  On  the  30th,t 
and  following  days,  Malus  powerfully  contributed  to  re- 
press the  insurrection  which  had  arisen  in  Cairo ;  having 
arrested  with  bis  own  hand,  in  the  heat  of  the  tumult, 
one  of  the  instilments,  he  found  in  his  possession  objects 
which  he  knew  belonged  to  General  Caffarelli,  his  imme- 
diate commander  and  friend  ;  from  these  he  believed  that 
he  had  been  killed ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  two  days 
that  he  learned  that  Caffarelli  had  quitted  hla  house  be- 
fore the  Turkish  revolters  had  pillaged  it. 

After  the  rebellion  had  been  suppressed,  Captain  Ma- 
lus commenced  the  establishment  of  a  fort  in  the  position 
whence  during  the  insurrection  they  h'xd  cannonaded 
the  grand  mosque.  The  conshuction  of  th:s  fort  occu- 
pied him  a  long  time ;  it  received  the  name  of  Dopuis. 
Afterwards  he  commanded  at  the  reconnoitting  of  the 
communications  of  the  Nile  with  the  lake  Menzeleh  and 
with  Salehieh.  In  this  espedilion  the  young  officer  made 
discoveries  of  great  interest  in  respect  to  arehEcology,  and 
the  ancient  geography  of  tbis  part  of  Egypt. 

t  October  20. 
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On  his  return  to  Cairo,  Capfaiii  Malus  enjoyed  some 
little  leisure ;  by  which  he  profited  in  order  to  examine 
in  detail  the  "  Well  of  Joseph,"  which  he  described  as  a 
masterpiece  of  perseverance  and  skill  in  construction. 
He  went  also  to  visit  the  colossal  pyramids  of  Gizeh,  in 
company  with  a  man  who  might  be  truly  called  the  colos- 
"■w,  of  our  army  from  his  height  and  hit.  bravery,  General 
Kl<5her. 

Whea  the  army  set  out  on  the  expedition  to  Syria, 
Malus,  who  was  then  occupied  in  reconnoitring  the  Delta, 
was  attached  to  the  division  of  General  Kl^bei-.  We 
shall  not  follow  him  ia  the  difScuU  route  which  our  brave 
soldiers  had  to  traverse  almost  without  provisions  or 
drinkable  water ;  the  details  which  we  And  on  this  sub- 
ject in  the  memoranda  only  inspire  the  most  painful 
refieutions ;  we  will  merely  say,  that  the  young  oflcer 
of  engineers  took  a  part  with  distiDCtion  in  the  siege  of 
El-Ilarisch,  We  find  him  taking  by  assault,  and  with 
great  intrepidity,  an  advanced  post  situated  eighty  metres 
from  the  place, — commanding  in  the  trenches,  ami  push- 
ing the  sap  almost  up  to  the  foot  of  the  breach,  when  the 
enemy  offeied  to  capitulate  The  young  officer  denounced 
in  energetic  teims  the  breach  of  faith  of  which  our  geu 
erals  were  guilty  in  legard  to  the  pnemei^,  in  forcing 
tl  em  to  enlist  among  our  soldiers 

Mains  lelafea  the  marth  of  the  arm^  advancing  info 
Sjiia  It  fiist  took  the  infection  of  the  pliffue  m  the 
town  of  Gaza  abanloned  by  the  enemy  it-!  dmsions 
■^Il  ^ed  at  length  hetoie  Jaffa  and  invested  that  town,  of 
whn,h  it  i^iaed  the  ■'lege  The  opexationa  neie  con 
ducted  m  a  way  which  was  not  conformible  to  the  lules 
of  the  BCienee  origmally  kil  down  by  "V  luban  Our 
young  officer  recounts  that  the  breaching  battery  being 
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siipported  by  armed  positions  on  too  small  a  scale,  was 
surprised  in  the  night  by  a  sortie  of  the  troops  from  the 
town.  The  heads  of  our  soldiers  carried  into  JatFa  were 
paid  for  by  their  weight  in  gold.  The  liead  of  Malus, 
however,  did  not  iigure  in  the  number  of  these  bloody 
trophies,  for  the  sole  reason  that  at  the  moment  of  the 
silent  invasion  of  the  baUery  by  the  Turks  he  was  asleep 
in  one  of  the  angles  of  the  entrenchments.  The  breach 
having  been  opened,  and  the  garrison  not  having  answered 
to  the  summons  made  them,  (he  troops  advanced  to  the 
assault  to  the  sound  of  the  bands  of  alt  the  regiments. 
Here  I  will  no  longer  abridge,  but  copy : — 

"  The  enemy  was  overthrown,  discouragecl,  and  retired, 
after  a  sharp  firing  of  musquetry  from  the  houses  and 
forts  of  the  dty ;  they  kept  their  ground,  however,  at 
some  points,  and  continued  their  fire  for  an  hour.  Dur- 
ing this  time  the  soldiers,  scattered  through  all  parts, 
killed  men,  women,  children,  old  persons.  Christians,  and 
Turks  ; — evei'y  thing  tliat  bore  tlie  human  form  was  the 
victim  of  their  fury. 

"  The  tumult  of  carnage,  the  broken  doors,  the  hoiisea 
shaken  by  the  noise  of  the  firing  and  of  arms,  the 
cries  of  the  women,  the  father  and  child  overthrowii  one 
on  the  other,  the  violated  daughter  on  the  corpse  of  her 
mother ;  the  smoke  of  dead  bodies  burned  in  their  gar- 
ments which  had  been  set  on  fire,  the  smell  of  blood,  the 
groans  of  the  wounded,  the  ciiea  of  the  conquerors  dis- 
puting together  over  the  spoils  of  their  espiring  prey, 
infuriated  soldiers  responding  to  the  cries  of  despair  by 
exclamations  of  rage  and  redoubled  bJows ;  lastly,  men 
satiated  with  blood  and  gold,  falling  down  in  mere  weari- 
ness on  the  heaps  of  corpses ; — such  was  the  spectacle 
which  this  unfortunate  city  presented  until  night." 
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This  forcible  passage  of  the  maimscript  of  Mains  is 
the  faithful  picture  of  what  happens  in  every  town  taken 
hy  stonn,  even  when  the  assailants  belong  to  the  most 
humane  civilized  army  in  the  world.  When  historians 
know  bow  to  place  themselves  in  a  more  elevated  sphere, 
to  free  themselves  from  routine,  and  to  follow  in  the 
opinions  they  express  the  etei'nal  rules  of  justice  and 
humanity,  while  they  praise  the  indomitable  courage  of 
aoldiei's  who  will  brave  death  in  obedience  to  discipline, 
they  will  accord  a  deeper  sympathy  to  the  men  who  to 
preserve  their  nationality  consent  to  expose  themselves 
to  scenes  of  massacre  and  bloodshed  such  as  those  which 
the  narrative  of  Malua  has  revealed  in  all  their  horrors  ; 
tbeir  condemnation  will  be  reserved  for  those  who  pro- 
voke these  impious  wars,  which  have  no  other  motive 
than  personal  ambition,  and  the  desire  for  a  vaia  and 
false  glory. 

When  the  army  set  out  for  the  attack  on  the  town  of 
St,  John  d'Acre,  Malus  received  an  order  to  remain  at 
Jaffa  with  Genera!  Grrezieux.  There  were  left  with 
him  only  150  efficient  men;  the  town  coataiued  more 
than  SOO  wounded  and  iOO  infected  with  the  plague. 
Malus  was  charged  with  the  arrangements  necessary  to 
be  made  in  the  Greek  Convent,  in  order  to  establish 
there  those  siifFering  with  the  plague.  For  ten  days 
successively  he  passed  all  his  mornmga  in  the  infected 
air  of  this  receptacle  of  coiTuption,  Thus  our  celebrated 
painter  Gros  might  have  legitimately  placed  the  portrait 
of  Malus  among  the  figures  in  that  admirable  picture  for 
which  modem  art  is  indebted  to  him,  in  the  place  of 
some  of  those  conventionally  introduced  there,  who  never 
really  penetrated  into  the  halls  then  choked  up  with  the 
dying  and  dead. 
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The  ele^  enth  i3ij  Malus  felt  himself  infected  with  the 
terrible  djseaie  which  decimated  oui  armj  Fiom  this 
moment  I  will  allow  him  to  speak  toi  himself,  science 
may  peihip^  deiive  some  advant^e  from  the  details 
which  1  transcrihe  — 

"  A  buiiiing  fever,  and  violent  pam«  in  the  held, 
forced  me  to  seek  repose ,  a  eonfmned  dysentery  was 
added,  ind  one  by  one  the  symptoms  of  plague  showed 
themsehea  About  the  "ame  time  General  Grezieui, 
died.  Half  ot  the  ginison  had  ilieady  been  stiock, 
thirty  soldieis  fell  vn  tims  dwly  Bnniimei,  ■nlio  Ind 
taken  my  pHce  in  supeimtendmg  the  hospital,  was  seized 
on  the  fourth  day  and  died  forty  eight  hours  afferwirds 
At  this  peiiod  ch *r icteristic  bubo  showed  itself  on  my 
right  giom  I  had  all  along  up  to  this  time  entertained 
hope  that  my  disease  might  not  be  the  plague ;  the  num- 
ber of  days  I  had  lived  since  the  first  attack  seemed  to 
indicate  it ;  but  since  the  bubo  appeared,  and  the  pains 
at  the  heart  were  redoubled,  I  could  no  longer  feel  any 
doubt;  I  resigned  myself  to  my  fate,  I  sent  to  Fran- 
cisqui,  who  was  with  the  wounded  General  Daraas,  the 
articles  which  I  wished  to  leave  to  my  relations  and 
friends.  I  ought  to  remark  that  Francisqui  was  the  sole 
one  of  my  comrades  who  liad  not  abandoned  me,  and 
who,  in  order  to  tranquillize  me,  had  not  hesitated  to 
come  near  me  :  on  the  day  of  his  departure  he  carried 
his  devotion  to  such  an  extent  as  to  embrace  me,  though 
he  was  then  certain  that  I  was  infected. 

"  Only  one  man  in  twelve  escaped.  St.  Simon  arrived 
in  Egypt  and  came  to  see  me ;  he  was  then  in  perfect 
health,  in  two  days  afterwards  he  was  dead.  The  siege 
of  Acre  was  protracted,  the  sick  fell  back  on  Jaffa  and 
increased  the  numbers  of  the  dying ;  besides  this,  the 
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plague  was  m  every  house  of  the  town  where  there  stijl 
were  any  inhahitants.  The  refugees  of  Eamlo,  who 
came  to  Jaffa  to  place  themselves  under  our  protection, 
perished  nearly  to  a  man.  The  Convent  of  the  Capu- 
chins, which  was  plnced  in  quarantine,  could  not  escape 
the  contagion  :  the  greater  part  of  the  monks  died.  All 
the  Franlc  families  perished  except  two  men  and  one 

"I  no  longer  knew  a  single  individual  among  those 
Jiow  at  Jaffa.  I  had  lost  successively  my  friends,  my 
acquaintance,  and  wy  servants  ;  there  only  remained  my 
French  servant,  who  attended  me  with  constancy  during 
my  illness,  and  he  died  at  my  side  the  24tli  Germinal.* 
I  was  now  alone,  without  strength,  without  help,  without 
friends ;  I  waa  bo  exhausted  by  the  dysentery  and  the 
continual  suppurations,  that  my  head  became  eslraordi- 
iiarily  weakened ;  the  fever,  which  redoubled  its  inten- 
sity at  night,  often  made  me  delirious  and  agitated  me 
terribly.  Two  men  of  the  corps  of  sappers  undertook 
the  care  of  me,  and  they  perished  one  after  the  other. 

"  At  length  on  the  2d  Floreal  t  I  was  put  on  board 
L'Etoile,  which  was  setting,  sail  for  Egypt  and  whose 
captain  had  the  plague  ;  he  died  the  night  of  our  arrival 
at  Damietta,  Tiie  sea  air  produced  a  sudden  effect  on 
mo ;  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  I  were  relieved  from  suffo- 
cation. After  the  first  day  I  almost  began  to  feel  some 
wish  for  food,  I  was  nevertheless  very  feeble.  Contrary 
winds  kept  us  several  days  out  at  sea ;  this  delay  pro- 
duced a  very  marked  amendment  in  my  healtli ;  my 
strength  revived,  the  crust  of  the  bubo  fell  off;  my  appe- 
tite was  restored. 

"  On  the  7th  Floreal  t  we  came  to  anchor  before  the 

*  April  IB,  1799.  1  April  21.  t  April  26. 
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Bogaz  of  Damietta ;  on  the  8tli  *  we  enlered  the  Nile 
and  tbe  vessel  was  put  uader  q  ai     t 

If  any  one  would  wish  to  k         h 
when  entrusted  to  persons  d    1 1  t       f  h  m      ty     dd 
fresh  sufferings  to  those  of  nati  "al    ffl  1th 

tiQue  with  us  the  transcripti         f  M  1         b        w 
recital. 

"The  10th  Germinal  t  Id     mb    k  d      d  was 
ducted  to  the  lazaretto  of  Lesb    h      h        w  II  rt  d 

those  suffering  from  the  plE^ue  f   m  D  m    tt        w  11  as 
those  arrived  from  Sytia.     Tl   y  pi      d  ai         th 
several  passengers  who  had  a      ympt  m    f  th     i     aa 
hut  who  in  due  course  took  th       f    t  th     1 

and  died,  evei7  one  of  them.     Tl  m  d    th 

delayed  the  period  of  my  enla  g  m  t.  It  w\s  ra  tl  t 
any  one  got  out  of  this  infenu  1  p  I     h  1  h  d 

the  misfortune  to  enter  it ;  hardly  Uti  y  d  d 
to  succour  the  unhappy  person  wh  cai  t  [  d  h  ir 
hkt  h        tl  1 1     e  ofle  th  m  1        tl     i^ 

dm  w  bb  whptddtlt 

hydd  ah  llwlt 
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battle.  Ooe  wretched  woman,  of  whom  I  had  taken 
care  because  she  was  absolutely  deaertecl,  begged  of  me 
the  evening  of  her  death  to  give  a  piastre  to  the  gi'ave- 
diggers,  that  she  might  be  preserved  from  becoming  a 
pi-ey  to  the  jackals.  I  fulfilled  her  wish,  and  caused 
them  to  bury  her  at  the  extremity  of  the  plain  where  the 
dead  were  deposited. 

"  I  had  been  ah-eady  a  month  in  this  abominable 
abode,  when  Caaola  obtained  for  me  the  privilege  of 
being  put  in  quarantine  in  a  separate  lodging.  My  soli- 
tude appeared  to  me  delicious,  because  I  had  quitted  the 
society  of  the  dying.  I  succeeded  in  reestablishing  my 
health,  and  in  the  beginning  of  Messidor,*  I  received 
definitively  my  liberty,  wliich  followed  the  sacrilice  of  all 
my  property." 

How  heartily  must  we  not  congratulate  ourselves  that 
Malus  escaped,  in  so  unhoped-for  a  way,  from  the  terri- 
ble stroke  which  had  mowed  down  so  many  victims  !  If 
he  had  fallen  under  it,  the  beautifiil  branch  of  optical 
science,  of  which  he  planted  the  first  signal  after  his 
return  to  France,  perhaps  would  not  have  been  created, 
and  the  admirable  progress  which  the  science  has  made 
would  not  have  been  reckoned  among  the  most  striking 
claiuis  to  the  admiration  of  posterity  of  which  the  19th 
century  may  boast.  Some  time  after  this,  Malus  was 
ordered  to  proceed  to  Cathi^h,  where  he  established  him- 
self. The  delights  of  this  advanced  post,  where  General 
Le  Clerc  commanded,  are  described  con  trniore  by  him 
who  had  just  escaped  the  frightful  disease,  and  the  dan- 
gers not  less  dreadful  of  the  lazaretto  of  Lesbifeh. 

"  We  encamped,"  he  says,  "  in  huts  whose  walls  and 
I  of  palm-leaves   interwoven ;    we 

»  ,Tune  l*=.Ma(«idor  1. 
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were  lodged  like  Arabs  ;  I  had  dose  to  my  cabin  a  small 
enclosure  containing  my 'horses,  camels,  and  asses  ;  an 
aviary  full  of  fowls,  geese,  and  ducks,  a  pen  for  my  two 
sheep,  another  for  a  boar ;  houses  for  my  pigeons,  and 
my  goat  enjoyed  its  liberty.  It  was  in  a  great  measure 
in  this  society  that  I  passed  three  months  of  my  sojourn 
in  Egypt  which  were  to  me  particularly  agreeable.  A 
/perfect  tranquillity,  peaceable  enjoyments,  and  waiting 
for  an  enemy  uliom  we  calculated  on  conquering,  lim- 
dered  us  from  wishing  for  conveniences  of  wliich  we 
were  deprived." 

Malus  here  does  nol  say  ail ;  at  Cathieh  he  composed 
a  memoir  on  ligiil,  of  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
speak  presently.  If  it  should  happen  that  in  analyzing 
this  work,  wp  should  find  therein  some  results  which 
may,  or  which  ought  to  be,  contested,  we  may  remark 
that  it  was  composed  half  a  century  ago,  and  that  the 
author  was  in  a.  position,  truly  exceptional  when  he  was 
engaged  in  it. 

I  find  mentioned  in  the  memoranda  that  m  a  re- 
connoissance  which  he  made  with  a  detachment  of 
dromedariP9  of  which  he  had  the  command,  Malus 
encountered  a  caravan,  attacked  it,  dispersed  ii,  and 
obtained  a  great  number  of  camels,  and  a  quantity  of 
provisions. 

On  quitting  Cathieh,  Malus  went  to  Cairo,  where  he 
received  from  Kleber  (October  21,  1799,)  tlie  brevet 
rank  of  Chief  of  Battalion,  the  just  recompense  of  such 
active  services  and  so  much  courage  displayed  by  the 
young  captain,  ever  since  the  iirst  disembarkation  of  the 
French  army  in  Egypt.  The  commandant  Malus  having 
learnt  at  Cairn  that  a  disembarkation  of  Turks  was  pre- 
paring near  Damietta,  h^lened  thither ;    where,  when 
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lie  arrived  the  8th  Brumaire,*  lie  found  the  enemy 
already  fortified.  The  next  day  hut  one,  after  having 
been  in  the  trenches  during  the  moraing,  lie  joined,  as  a 
private  foot  soldier,  the  troops  who  charged  the  Osman- 
lis  with  the  bayonet,  and  precipitated  them  into  the  sea. 
On  the  20th  Frimaire.t  Mains  received  the  command 
of  the  position  at  Lesbieh,  where  he  had  destroyed  the 
walls  when  this  fortress  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks, 
nrid  which  he  had  rebuilt  since  it  had  fallen  into  the 
power  of  the  French.  Oil  the  22d,  J  the  plague  made 
its  appearance  at  Lesbieh  in  sis  different  quarters ;  the 
commandant,  Mains,  from  his  long  experience,  applied 
means  of  preventing  its  development  and  propagation ; 
nevertheless  it  made  many  victims  till  the  28th  Pl«- 
viose.§  On  the  29th,||  the  position  of  Lesbieh  was  sur- 
rendered to  the  Osmaniis  in  virtue  of  the  convention  of 
El  Harisch.  Mains  arrived  at  Cairo  the  25th  Veatose,1F 
and  on  the  28th**  leaj'ned  the  rupture  of  the  capitula- 
tion of  El  Harisch  by  Lord  Keith.  The  same  day,  at 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  appeared  the  proclamation 
of  K14ber,  which  ended  with  these  celebrated  and  pro- 
phetic words  T  "Tlie  array  will  respond  to  this  disloyal 
proceeding,  and  to  the  demand  to  lay  down  their  arms, 
by  new  victories."  The  army  was  in  fact  on  its  march 
on  the  nest  day  to  fight  the  forces  of  the  Grand  Vizier. 
Mains,  attached  to  the  division  of  General  Friant,  per- 
sonally took  part  in  the  immortal  battle  of  Heliopolis, 
wheo  11,000  men  triumphed  over  moi-e  than  60,000. 

The  day  after  the  victory  a  particular  circumstance 
which  I  find  related  in  the  memoranda,  had  some  unfor- 
tunate consequeDces.     "On  the  30tL,tt  at  two  o'clock  in 

*  October  39.  §  Febrnary  26, 1800.  *«  March  16. 

t  December  10.  Il  February  27.  It  Miircli  20. 
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the  morning,"  Mains  says,  "  the  army  commenced  its 
march  for  Belbeys,  where  we  reckoned  on  finding  the 
Turkish  army  collected.  I  went  with  the  diTiaion  of 
Friant.  After  an  houi-'s  march  I  suspected  that  we 
were  losing  ovir  way  in  the  desert.  As  the  night  was 
very  dark  we  had  lost  the  ordinary  tracks.  I  repre- 
sented the  matter  to  the  geocral,  who  listened  to  me  for 
a  moment,  but  other  persons  brought  forwai'd  opposite 
opinions  with  so  much  assurance,  that  the  march  was 
continued.  One  hour  and  a  half  aflerwards,  we  were 
taking  a  direction  exactly  towards  the  point  whence  we 
had  started.  This  I  perceived  from  the  position  of  the 
poie  star,  which  we  had  at  starting  behind  us.  This 
time  I  was  listened  to,  and  I  led  bacli  the  division  on  the 
right  route.  This  mistake  nevertheless  caused  vis  much 
delay  and  the  othei  divisions  weie  obliged  towaitfot 
us  at  one  lpap:ue  distance  from  Belbeys  ' 

We  see  on  what  little  ciicumstanceH  the  gr^at  events 
of  war  often  depend  If  theie  had  been  in  the  division 
of  Friant  only  an  oidmaiy  small  compass  of  a  few  milli- 
meties  m  diametei,  hke  those  which  are  hung  •imong 
the  trinkets  to  witches,  oi  even  li  self-eon ceited  offioeis 
had  not  obfaiiit.d  a  pieference  for  ther  op  n  ons  over 
that  of  Malus,  the  divisions  of  o  r  aimy  noild  hive 
been  reunited  much  sooner;  id  1  it  of  le  Grand 
Vizier  would  have  experienced  n  B  Ibe  a  'ery  con- 
siderable losses. 

Malus,  now  attached  to  the  division  of  General  Reg- 
nier,  took  part  in  the  expedition  which,  after  several 
serious  affairs,  drove  back  tlie  Ottoman  army  across  the 
desert.  Afterwards  he  returned  to  Cairo,  then  in  a 
slate  of  revolt  excited  by  the  Mamelukes,  who,  on  the 
day  of  the  battle  of  Heliopolis,  felt  back  on  the  great 
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city.  We  see  at  onfe  tl  e  iiitme  of  thf  seii  ce  of  an 
officer  of  engiipei?  m  st  ch  an  atticl  is  tint  on  Cairo, 
where  lie  was  obliged  iti  oider  to  tike  the  barricades, 
to  turn  them  bi  passing  thiiagli  the  inteuor  of  the 
houses.  Aftei  th(,  complete  '*miender  of  Caiio,  Malua 
was  quartered  at  Gizeh  when  rn  the  25th  Prairial,* 
General  Kl^ber  was  is&'issmated  in  his  e*wden  at  Cairo 
by  a  Turk  arnved  from  Syiia 

We  will  heie  terminite  the  long  pxfr'^ct  from  the 
Memoranda  of  Mains  It  would  be  too  j  a  nfnl  to  ua  to 
follow  the  well  founded  but  very  bittei  cnticiRms  which 
he  directs  against  General  M^nou  A  smgle  trait  will 
suffice  to  show  his  opinion  of  the  foimef  Commander- 
m  Chief  ol  the  army  of  the  Fast  Eieber,"  says 
Mains  was  assassinated  on  the  24th  Piairnl;  some 
diyi  afterward  General  M^niu  m  ■^tttcltmg  the  hon- 
our of  the  deceased  Genem!  Kli'bei  has  assassinated 
1  mi  ovei  again 

In  gomg  ovei  the  memoiandi  which  amid  the  chan- 
ces of  war,  might  veiy  piubably  till  mto  the  hands  of 
indiscreet  pei  ona  friends  or  eaeniie  I  remarked  that 
Malus  indicates  very  exactly  the  date  at  which  he 
received  letters  from  his  father,  his  uncle,  &c.  Aa  to 
letters  from  Giessen  {and  we  easily  guess  whose  hand 
wrote  tliem)  he  gives  no  indication  or  trace.  I  notice 
this  extreme  delicacy  for  the  instruction  of  ill-informed, 
or  malevolent  persons,  who  beUeve  sentiments  of  the 
kind  referred  to  incompatible  with  geometrical  studies. 


•MARBIAGB    OP  MALPS. — . 

Malus  quitted  Egypt  and  made  the  voyage  on  board 
The  Castor,  an  English  transport  ship,  according  to  tlie 
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avrangement  made  between  General  Menou,  Comman- 
der-in-Chief of  our  army,  and  tlie  hostile  generals.  He 
arrived  at  Mavseillea  the  1st  October,  1801,  and  was 
immediately  put  into  quarantine.  After  the  pestiferous 
scenes  of  Jaffa,  of  Damietta,  and  Lesbifeb,  he  must  have 
found  the  lazaretto  in  ivUich  he  was  now  confined  a 
place  of  luxury.  As  eoon  as  lie  was  set  at  liberty  he 
repaired  to  Paris.  After  a  short  visit  to  his  relations, 
bound  by  his  sentiments  even  more  than  by  his  promise, 
he  hastened  to  Giessen,  where  he  oace  more  joined 
Mademoiselle  Wilhelmine  Louise  Koch,  affianced  to  him 
for  four  years,  and  was  married  to  her.  This  «nioa 
completed  his  happiness ;  we  shall  soon  have  to  relate 
the  rare  proof  of  devotion  which  Madame  Maius  gave 
the  husband  of  her  choice  during  the  afilicling  illness 
which  fflok  him  from  her  and  from  the  sciences. 

The  subsequent  military  career  of  Malus  may  be 
stated  in  a  few  lines.  In  1802-3  be  was  employed  at 
Lille,  We  find  him  in  1804  at  Antwerp,  planning 
mei^ures,  according  to  the  orders  of  Napoleon,  for 
completing  the  naval  establishment  of  the  city,  and  ex- 
tending its  lines  of  fortification.  la  this  elaborate  work, 
the  account  of  which  ia  preserved  in  the  depot  of  fortifi- 
cations, accompanied  by  eleven  sheets  of  drawings,  the 
author  treats  analytically,  but  without  neglecting  tbe 
arithmetical  applications,  two  questions  of  mechanics, 
which,  under  the  circumstances  and  in  that  locality,  pos- 
sess a  great  importance,  viz:  1.  The  amount  which 
ought  to  be  deducted  for  the  weight  of  men  marching  in 
a  tread-wheel,  to  move  the  inclined  twisted  pipes,  or 
Archimedean  hydraulic  screws,  used  in  draining :  2,  The 
employment,  for  the  same  purpose,  of  the  force  of  wind, 
acting   on  wind-mills  having  horizontal  sails  d 
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such  a  way  as  to  turn  always  in  the  same  direction.  In 
1805,  Malus  was  attached  to  the  Army  of  the  North. 
In  1806-7-8,  he  was  sub-director  of  the  fortifications 
of  Strasbourg.  In  this  capacity  he  presided  over  the 
reconstruction  of  the  fortifications  of  Kehl,  and  made 
some  very  judicious  remarks  on  the  form  of  the  revet- 
ments,* and  applied  an  exact  analysis  to  the  determina- 
tion of  their  thickness.  In  1809  he  was  recalled  to 
Paris.  He  became  major  of  engineers  in  1810.  The 
archives  of  the  Committee  of  Arms  prove  that  the  in- 
spectors-general often  consulted  him  with  much  advan- 
tage on  the  merit  of  works  submitted  to  them. 

MEMOTK    ON    LIGHT. COMPOSED    IN    EGYPT. 

We  have  henceforth  to  occupy  ourselves  only  with 
the  life  of  Malus  as  a  physicist  and  member  of  the 
Academy  ;  without  departure  from  this  view,  I  may  say 
a  few  words  on  the  optical  memoir  which  he  composed 
in  the  hut  at  Le'sbieh 

The  author  announces  cleariy  in  the  first  part  of  the 
MS.  memoir  which  I  have  befoie  me  the  obiect  which 
he  proposes  ;  this  i^  to  prove  that  light  la  not  a  simple 
substance;  that  its  constituent  pimcijlcs  iie  calo ic  and 
oxygen,  in  a  p^ttlcuIa^  state  of  combinition  To  e  tib- 
lish  this  theorj  he  cites  numeious  tacts  fumished  by 
chemistry,  which  prove  that  he  was  peifeetly  mit  ated, 
not  only  in  the  general  principles  but  even  in  the 
details  of  this  science  It  must  be  ob  erved  howevej, 
that  all  the  deductions  of  Malus  e^en  the  most  plausible 
at  the  present  day  can  be  subvei  ted  by  a  s  n^le  woid  ! 
it  suffices  to  cite  in  contridiction  to  all  tlic  phenomeni 

«  The  maso:  rj  e  ons    „  and  s  pp  rt  H"  t       en    ii    "  a       - 
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Tvhidi  our  fnend  alleges  the  instance  of  the  light  which 
IS  eiijfendeied  in  a  vicuum  by  the  aid  of  the  voltaic 
current,  pa''aed  thiou^jh  'Junple  substinces,  ^uch  as  car- 
bon pbtmum,  &c 

In  the  second  part  of  the  menioii  Milui  seels  to 
eet'ibh'-h  that  the  difFeient  natures  of  vanoub  hghls  on!y 
diffei  from  eiLh  ofhci  m  tbp  grc'^tpr  or  le«s  proportion 
ot  calonc  which  they  con1->in  Tbe  red  hght  -uould 
thus  be  the  most  heating  the  violet  the  lenst  so,  which 
agiees  with  expenment  Accoidmgfo  a  singular  opinion 
ptotessed  by  the  author,  all  rays  if  possessing  a  certain 
high  intensity,  ought  to  piodnce  the  sensatjoii  of  whtte- 
neos* 

The  thud  pait  of  the  woik  is  devoind  to  mechanical 
consequences  which  lesult  by  aniilvsis  fitni  the  supposi- 
tions explained  m  the  first  two  seehona  It  may  snftice 
to  say  that  the  author  find',  like  ill  the  pit  titans  of  the 
system  of  emisaion  that  the  veii  city  of  light  ought  to  be 
greater  m  water  than  in  iir  eveij  one  therefore  will  see 
how  superfluous  it  would  be  now  to  go  into  a  discussion 
of  the  details  of  such  a  subiect. 

*  The  "singular"  opicionliere  escribed  to  Mains  13  pethapB  not 
flltogetlier  wjtliout  foaiidntionj  at  least  in  some  cases.'  It  ia  certain 
that  wliile  tlie  prismnfie  Bpeoirum  of  tlie  white  light  of  the  clonds 
present  a  clear  yiUom  and  gnen  portion,  that  same  portion,  when  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun  are  subsdtuted,  appenvs  to  the  eye  intensely 
brilliant  and  wftite.  And  it  ia  far  from  certain  that  in  some  other  ex- 
periments, which  hare  been  the  occasion  of  some  little  controversy 
and  where  the  cobtar  of  certain  parts  of  the  spectmm  has  appeared 
to  miilergo  a  oiianjf^e,  the  mteimttj  of  the  light  reaching  the  eye  may 
not  be  concai'nBd.  In  fact,  the  saisa&m  of  colour  is  one  so  enlirely  de- 
pendent on  unknown  physiological  causea,  that  we  can  hardly  venture 
to  preilict  what  the  result  may  be  on  ditTerent individual  eyes,  though 
all  the  optical  conditions  may  he  precisely  the  same.  It  may  not  tie 
altogether  without  a  bearing  on  this  subject,  to  remai-lc  the  extremely 
contradictory  statements  made  by  diffei'eut  observers  as  to  the  co!aiir 
of  [ntensely  btitliant  meteon. —  Trai^aior. 
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The  memoir  of  whicli  I  am  speaking  was  destined  for 
tlie  Institute  of  Egypt.  I  find  in  fact,  in  a  letter  from 
Miilus  to  Lancret,  the  following  passage  : — 

"I  send  you,  my  dear  Lancret,  the  work  of  which  I 
have  already  spoken  :  mark  out  for  me  those  things  in  it 
which  any  one  might  call  repetitions  of  what  has  heen 
already  said,  or  which  are  useless  ;  if,  after  this  expurga- 
tion, it  should  be  reduced  to  zero,  we  will  put  it  aside, 
and  there  will  he  no  more  question  about  it." 

It  is  just  to  remark,  after  the  critique  from  which  I 
could  not  abstain  when  I  considered  that  my  task  was 
not  that  of  a  panegyrist  but  of  a  biographer  aimicg  at  the 
ti-uth,  that  the  third  part  of  the  memoir  was  written  be- 
fore the  publication  of  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Meean- 
ique  Gileste,  in  which  tlie  same  subject  is  treated  with 
the  greatest  care.  I  would  add  that  no  army  in  the 
world  ever  before  counted  in  its  ranks  an  officer  who 
occupied  himself  in  the  spare  hours  of  advanced  posts 
with  researches  so  complete  and  so  profound.  The  ti-uth 
111  this  lemark  is  not  affected  by  the  recollection  which  it 
bungs  up  of  the  expedition  of  Alexander.  It  is  true, 
men  of  c  euce  at  the  recommendation  of  Aristotle,  then 
jccomja  ed  tie  {jre'it  general:  but  their  mission  was 
solely  o  coll  ct  he  scientific  achievements  of  the  con- 
qiieiednaton  a  1  ot  to  make  advances  in  the  sciences 
bl  tl  e  own  labou  s.  This  difference,  altogether  in 
la\ou  of  tl  e  F  e  cl  ai-my,  deserves,  I  think,  to  be  here 
noticed.* 

I  see  by  a  letter  of  Lancret,  of  the  14th  Vendemiau  e  t 

*  If  this  compftrison  wers  worth  oajTying  ont  tho  autho  m  ght 
havQ  ndded  that  the  men  of  soienoe  in  Alexaader  a  exped  t  n  nere 
not  officeri  of  the  armg  charged  at  the  ESime  tima  Till  o  erona  Rud 
lininrdonE  anlaes,bntleisni-ely  inTflatigators,  having  no    theroe  upa 
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an.  IX.,  that  Malus  was  occupied  theoretically  with  that 
most  important  meteorological  question,  the  distribution 
of  heat  in  different  climates.  I  have  never  been  able  to 
find  what  has  become  of  this  worlt. 


TREATISE    ON   J 

On  the  20th  Apiil,  1807  Molus  presented  to  the  first 
chiss  of  thp  Institute  a  try\tise  on  m^lytical  optics  m 
which  he  tieats  of  rays  of  light  by  geometry  of  three 
dimensions 

The  choic*  of  academiciin'^  to  wl  ose  exim  nation  the 
work  was  entrustel,  suificipntly  mdi  ates  the  leputation 
which  the  author  had  already  icquued  The^o  commis- 
sioners weie  L'^grange  L'»place,  Monge,  and  Lacroix 
The  leport  of  this  distingui  lied  commission  was  pre 
sented  by  tauoix,  ind  be«s  date  the  19tb  October, 
1807 

The  author  of  the  memoir  eximines  the  tiature  and 
relative  position  of  the  buifaces  formed  b}  atiaight  lines 
successively  intereecting  one  another  iccordmg  to  given 
Jaws  After  h'lving  deduced  trom  his  leseaiehes  some 
generil  theorems,  ot  i  very  lemarkable  tind,  he  pro 
ceeds  to  make  an  apphcatiou  of  them  to  the  ease  of  i  lys 
of  light  proceeding  in  similir  directions  either  by  teflex- 
ion  or  by  refrdction  He  thus  generalizes  the  theory 
of  plane  utuitici,  foiuierli  bioached  by  Ischimhauaen 
Among  the  cuiious  results  which  he  deduces  ftom  his 
formulas,  we  «ill  meiely  quote  the  folloning  — 

"  Reflesioa  and  refi  action  furnish  sometimes  optical 
images  which  aie  eiect  in  one  of  their  dimensions  and 
inverted  m  the  othei  " 

The  ie|oit,  for  which  I  will  not  presume  to  substitute 
my  pergonal  opinion,  concludes  m  these  terms  — 
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"  To  apply  thus,  witlio  it  any  limitation  on  ith  general 
ity,  calculation  to  pbenonien'^  — lo  deduce  from  a  single 
consideration  of  a  very  gpneial  kind  all  the  soluti  na 
which  before  were  only  obtained  ftom  particulir  consid 
erations — is  truly  to  write  a  freatisP  on  analylical  optics 
which,  coucentiating  the  wholf  science  in  j,  aingle  point 
of  view   canuot  but  contribute  to  the  extension  of  its  do- 

The  Academj  decided  (which  is  the  highest  degree  of 
apprabation  it  can  bestow)  that  the  memoir  of  Malus 
should  be  punted  in  the  Recueil  des  Savants  Etrangers.* 

,R     OP    OPAQUE 

On  the  ISth  November,  1807,  Malus  presented  to  the 
Academy  a  memoir  in  which  he  treats  a  point  of  optica 
of  great  importance,  a  question,  in  fact,  involving  no  less 

•  Malus's  annlytical  thaory  contained  in  his  TraitB  <P  Optigae,  is  pre- 
fixed to  b[3  prize  memoir  on  Double  EefraoUon,  Paris,  ISIO. 

Tiie  ordinftry  deTiatlonB  by  raflexion  or  refraction  wliicb  rays  un- 
dergo on  impinging  on  given  snrfooes,  may  be  investigated  in  till  the 
simpler  cases  by  means  of  elementary  geometrical  constructions,  lead- 
ing to  the  theory  of  foci,  oaustlos,  &o.  But  more  general  iiivestigar 
tionsofthe  same  kind  have  been  pursned  by  oonsidarmg  the  algebraio 
eqnatioas  of  rays  undergoing  suoh  deviations.  This  higher  genemliza- 
tion  leads  to,  ajid  includas,  the  same  results.  An  excellent  discussion 
oftbesnbjecttreatedln  this  point  of  view  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Lloyd's 
TrecdisB  ea  lAght  and  VUion.  It  is  a  still  higher  generalization  of  this 
kind  which  was  followed  out  by  Mains.  The  reader  who  is  desirous 
of  seeing  a  condensed  obstroot  of  the  leading  mathematical  principles 
involved,  is  referred  to  a  brief  but  luminous  surnmnry  drawn  up  by 
the  Eht.  a,  Neate,  M.  A.,  and  inserted  in  Professor  Powell's  jEienieu- 
tary  Treatise  on  Optici,  p.  71,  Oxford,  1833.  But  the  entire  subject 
has  been  treated  by  a  far  higher  analysis  with  axti-eme  generality,  and 
by  a  new  and  powerful  principle  of  his  own,  by  Sir  W.  K.  Hamilton, 
in  his  essay  on  the  TiKOry  of  Syilani  of  Rayi.  Mem.  of  E.  Irish  A 
emy,  vols.  xv.  and  xvi.,  and  Supplement,  toI.  mlii.-  ~ 
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than  tbe  grounds  for  a  di,cision  l>etwtL  i  tin-  Lhiin^  f  tli>- 
two  rival  theones  of  light 

The  celebtated  phy^icnt  Wolhhfon,  some  ycira  befoip, 
liftd  pi'oposed  a  method  by  me'uia  of  which  to  deduce  the 
refractive  powei  ot  all  substinces  whethei  traii  parent  or 
opaque.  This  method  rests  on  the  deteimiuation  of  the 
angle  under  which  these  substances  applied  immediately 
in  contact  with  one  of  tbe  'fuifaces  of  a  prism  of  glass, 
through  whi  h  we  look  at  them,  begin  to  ceiie  to  be 
visible. 

Now  accorlmg  to  ths,  thcoij     f  lefl  xun      expcunJed 

*  To  reudoi  what  follows  mtelligiLle  irnij  leslen  mny  fiid  it  lei 
haps  desirable  if  we  here  eipliun,  very  briefly,  the  view  of  ordinary 
refiexion  and.  re/j-oction  of  lighl  as  explained  reapeoUvely  by  ths  emis- 

On  the  formei-  a  molecule  of  light  resembleB  an  elaatio  bocly,  which 
if  projected  obliqnaly  against  a  hard  plane  surface,  by  the  principlea 
of  mecbanios  i-ebonnds  at  □»  aagle  egmd  to  thut  at  whicb  It  im- 
pinged, 

Iq  refraction  the  investigation  is  more  difficult ;  a  molacnle  of  light 
is  hei'e  supposed  to  enter,  projected  witb.  great  velocity,  amoQg  tbe 
molecules  of  tlie  refracSIng  transparent  medium  which  are  at  such 
relative  distniioea  ns  to  allow  it  fieely  to  pass  among  them ;  but  at  its 
first  eotry  amoDg  tbem  it  is  of  course  aUracled  by  them ;  it  then  be- 
coiDSB  a  problem  of  dynamics,  requiring  the  aid  of  the  higher  mathe- 
matics, to  determiuB  wliat  will  be  the  path  whioli  it  will  pursue  unflec 
their  influence.  In  general  it  is  clear,  that  under  tliese  united  attrao- 
tioDS  ni'glng  it  OD,  Its  veloolty  will  he  accelerated!  bat  to  go  into  the 
complete  solution,  would  be  beyond  tJie  limits  of  a  note.  It  was  fully 
investigated  by  Newton  [/Vineipia,  lib.  1.  sect.  sIy,  prop.  Bi),  where 
he  demonstrates  that  on  tliese  priaoiples  the  deviation  of  the  refracted 
ray  will  follow  tlie  law  tliat  the  smes  of  the  angles  of  incidence  and  re- 
fiBotion  are  in  a  coneUait  ratio. 

SimUar  investtgations  have  been  pursued  by  Laplace,  more  espec- 
ially with  regai-d  to  atmospherical  refraction,  the  atmosphere  being 
supposed  to  oonsiat  of  strata  of  different  densities.  (Mac.  Qkete,  vol. 
iv.  liv.  I.  oh.  1.  2,  8.) 

Oq  the  mam  hypothesis,  the  explanation  admits  of  ft  very  simple 
kind  of  iHnstradon. 
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in  the  10th  book  of  the  Mecanique  Oelesle,  and  founded 
on  the  corpuscular  hypothesis,  the  formulas  would  be  dif- 
ferent for  opaque  and  for  transparent  bodies.     It  is  on 

A  set  of  wnves  propagatsil  cinmlarly  from  any  source,  when  they 
?;ct  to  a  oonsiderable  dlstniioe,  may  be  regapd' 
ailcl  planes.    In  all  oasea,  the  portioi 

til 


ti-uo  form  hnye  ; 
ths  "front"  of  the  wave. 
But  whenever  waves  enoouiiler  anyttind  of  obstacle,  or  i 

set  of  splierioftl  waves  begins  to  spreail.  In  dense!-  madia  tliesi 
waves  spread  miw-e  slawhi  than  in  rarer,  but  when  the  obaiaole  i 
surrounded  by  tlia  same  medium,  then  the 

On  these  principles  the  ordinary  laws  of  reflexion  and  refraction  ai 
proved  on  the  theory  of  waves. 

In  reflexion,  if  parallel  waves  «  ul  follow  at  equal  intervals  A,  u  in 


backwards  fram  that  point  as  a  centre;  when  the  next  wave  u'  im- 
pinges at  o',  it  will  do  the  same,  and  so  on  in  BucoBssion.  But  whan 
the  wave  from  (X  has  spi'ead  to  a  radius  =?l,  that  from  o  will  liave 
spread  to  a  radius  —2}i^  and  bo  on.  Hence  to  these  oontemporanaous 
circular  waves  drawing  a  common  fangent  n  uJ  t  tliia  will  be  the  front 
of  the  reflected  waves,  and  the  radii  to  the  points  of  contact  ov,ol  v!, 
^vi^  give  the  htcUnatijtn  of  the  rejtectedraj&j -which  is  eaaily  seen  to  be 
ejjioitothatof  the  incwJeii/,  since  m  u/  =o'u=A,  and  o  v—2ut  v,  whence 
o  u'=o/ ;,  and  the  triangles  upon  these  equal  bases  being  right-angled, 
the  angle  v  t  o=u  o  o',  or  the  angle  of  inddence,  is  equal  Co  tha.t  of 
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this  point  then,  they  would  say,  that  "V 
ceived.  The  object  which  Malus  proposed  ii 
was  to  submit  this  point  to  a  decisive  experimental  test. 
He  chose  a  substance,  beeswax,  whose  refractive  power 
could  be  measured  in  the  traosparent  sfate,  and  in  the 
opaque  state  by  the  method  of  'Wollaston.  He  applied 
to  the  angles  of  disappearance  corresponding  to  these  two 
conditions,  and  sufficiently  different  one  from  the  other, 
the  formulas  of  the  Mecamqae  Celeste,  and  he  found  there 
would  result  refractive  powers  perfectly  identical.     This 


For  reftnction ;  by  an  analogous 


spread  in  the  <le 
radii  being  diminitlied  it 
densities.  Thus  when  t 
that  from  o  will  have  sprend  to  double  the  same  radius  at  o.  The  com- 
mon tangent  or  front  of  the  refmoied  waves  will  be  inclined  at  an  angle 
0  (  B,  which  is  easily  determined  by  drawing  the  parallel  through  I  of 
the  incident  ligiit,  whence  we  have  (i  and  r  being  the  anglos  of  ir 


id  refrac 
being  the  radii  of  waves  it 
the  densities  =^i  hence  i 
law  of  re&aotJon. 


e  two  media,  are  in  the  constant  ratio  of 
i  =/i  sill,  r,  which  is  the  experimental 
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identity  of  the  refractive  powers  of  wax,  when  transparent 
and  when  opaijue,  whicli  seemed  to  be  a  necessary  result, 
appeared  both  to  the  author,  to  Laplace,  and  to  all  the 

The  law  of  reflection  may  also  be  move  briefly  deduced  thus :  tak- 
ing the  fronts  of  the  iucicieiit  and  refracted  vays  perpendioular  to  tlieir 


directione,  their  inclinatio 

ties  with  which  those  froiiLo  ^^./...vc,  ouj  >.iii.o  ^i 
advanced  throagh  a  space  d,  that  of  the  refracted 
through  rf|  proportional  to  ttieir  velcoities ;  or, 


deteraiined  by  the  relative  velooi- 


netrically  foi'  any  breadth, 


which  is  the  law  of  refraction. 

This  method,  thongh  in  a  less  concise  form,  is  given  by  Mr.  Power 
( On  AbiarpUoa  of  Jlayi,  ^c,  PUbs.  Trmt.  lS5i,  part  i.,)  who  never- 
theless onlh  in  questjonthe  principle  of  the  assumption  that  thefroat 
of  the  rnys  la  strictly  perpendicular  to  their  diraotion,  and  proposes  a 
more  general  view ;  from  which,  without  any  assumption  as  to  tha 
nature  or  law  of  refraction,  he  shows  that  the  formula  of  the  sines  is 
directly  deduoibla  from  his  analysis.  Olyeotions,  however,  have  been 
raised  against  his  reasMiing.— IVanalotor, 
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matliematicians  and  physicists  of  the  Emission  Sciiool  in 
Europe,  to  affi)i'd  a  laatliematical  proof  of  the  truth  of 
the  emission  theory.  It  is  assuredly  a  aiugular  thing  that 
there  should  be  this  perfect  identity  of  refractive  powers 
calculated  from  angles  of  disappearance  differing  from 
each  other,  and  according  to  formulas  very  dissimilar  be- 
tween themselves. 

But  what  proof  was  there  that  the  refractive  powers 
ought  to  be  identical?  Ought  we  to  suppose  that  the 
cliange  from  the  solid  to  the  fluid  state  in  any  substance 
would  be  without  influence  on  its  re£i-active  power? 
Might  we  not  cite  cases  in  which  heat  nxodifles  the  re- 
fractive power  of  bodies  independently  of  their  density  ? 
Again,  were  the  temperature  of  the  wax  and  its  density 
well  ascertained  at  the  moment  of  the  expenment  such 
as  Malus  was  obliged  to  make  it  ?  Besides,  would  it  be 
strange  to  suppose  that  within  those  limits  where  the 
action  of  bodies  on  light  operates,  there  are  no  sub- 
stances truly  opaque  I 

Now  that  the  system  of  emission  is  overthrown  witliout 
hope  of  restoration,  I  endeavour  to  recall  ali  the  circum- 
stances by  which  Malus  migbt  possibly  have  been  misled. 
But,  for  my  own  part,  1  feel  sure  Uiat  I  do  not  deceive 
myself  in  affirming  that  the  memoir  of  which  we  are 
speaking  offers  a  new  proof  of  the  mathematical  spirit 
and  experimental  talent  wHch  Malus  possessed  in  so 
high  a  degree.  We  ought  only  to  regret  that  the 
conclusions  in  the  report  were^  so  explicit  that  they 
represented  the  atomic  theory  of  light  as  completely 
establislied ;  and  that  such  a  decision,  emanating  trom 
individuals  so  competent  as  Laplace,  Hatty,  and  Gay- 
Lussac,  may  perhaps  have  contributed  to  alienate  our 
9  assodate  from  that  experimental  path  which 
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Fresnel  a  few  jtavs  afterwai-ds  showerl  to  be  so  asfonisli- 
ingly  fruitful  in  results.® 

*  In  tie  remnrlia  here  maile  by  Arago  on  Mnlua's  investigation  of 
the  refractive  powei's  of  solid  nad  liquid  wnx,  there  ixppenrE  some  lit- 
tle obacnrity  of  statement,  and  a  degree  of  iniportniicB  attached  to  the 
resitlt  as  decisive  betwees  the  lival  theories,  which  it  does  not  appear 


t  to  i 


=1  or  )-=90''  or  Bia  1=-  that  b,  the 


refracted  ray  coiaoides  with  the  bounding  surface  of  the  media,  or  it 
ceases  to  be  refracted:  and  if  i  exceed  this  vaiue,  sin  1-  wonM  be 
preater  thaii  unity,  which  is  imiwssible,  or  Ike  ray  cannot  emerge  from 
the  denser  mBdlora,  Ijnt  mnst  remain  wholly  within  it.  This  alone, 
however,  does  not  prove  that  it  will  be  reflected.    Esperiment,  how- 


ever, sliows  that  it  is,  and  the  precise  angle  t  at  which  this  hegiiia  to 

talte  place,  or  when  sin  !=- for  any iJoti' of  media,  can  bo  easily  and 

accurately  determined;  thus  ji  is  found  for  that  pair  of  substances, 
"      "  'e  powers  of  eacli 


out  of  racuu 
is  deduced. 


ir  i  if,  therefoi'e,  01 


lolple  Dr.  Wollaston's  method  was  founded  {Phil.  Tram, 
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1802).    Any  Eubstanoe  »,  of  less  refraetive  power  than  glass  in  opti- 
cal coiitiict  with  the  base  of  a  glass  prism  lit,  can  be  seen  by  nn  eye 


at  e  at  any  incidence  witJiin  the  limit  just  mentioned,  ov  while  the  rny 
i  entering  the  other  aide  of  the  prism  and  impinging  on  its  base,  is  in- 
oapahlB  of  being  rafraoted  out  at  the  base,  and  therefore  reflected  fiora 
within ;  but  hb  soon  as  this  limit  is  exceeded,  oc  the  ray  ia  refracted 
out  at  the  boao,  then  n  osaaaa  to  be  visible  at  e.  The  exuot  incidence 
or  "critioal  angle"  at  whloli  this  takes  plane,  ia  measured  by  an 
appropriate  apparattia,  and  the  relVactive  index  for  n  dedncsd,  that  of 
the  prism  being  known,  a  series  of  aubstanees  being  applied  in  suc- 
cession, whether  transparent  or  opaque,  Dr.  Wollaston  in  this  way 
determined  their  refractive  indices.  As  the  diffferent  primary  rays 
have  indices  a  little  differing,  and  which  are  greatest  for  red  light,  Dr. 
Young  remarked  that  the  Umit  thus  found  applies  in  etriotness  to  the 
extreme  red  ray. 

Id  this  way  Dr.  Wollaston  found  the  refraetive  indices  as  follows; — 

"White  wax,  boiling        -  -  -  1.643 

Ditto  cold      -  -  -  -       1.53B 

In  the  same  way  Mains  found 

Wax  at  11°  Reaum.  (=63"  Fahr.)     -  -  1.B123 

Ditto  melting  -  -  -      1.4503 

Ditto  boiling      -  -  -  I.MIG 

(These  numtera  are  all  lower  thou  the  former,  probably  from  a  dif- 
ferent Bort  of  wax  being  used.) 

Dr.  Wollaston,  in  applying  the  simple  calculation  above  indicated 
to  the  observed  angles,  did  not  question  the  very  natural  assumption, 
that  the  same  formulas  would  apply  lo  the  observed  angles  equally, 
whether  the  snbstoiice  was  opaque  or  transparent,  solid  or  fluid. 

Laplace,  in  a  theoretical  investigation  fbuuded  on  certain  consider- 
ations derived  frvm  the  molecnlar  theory,  fi'amed  his  formulas  on  the 
assumption  that  tiie  conditions  were  diflerent  for  opaque  and  for 
transparent  bodies,  and  even  for  the  same  aubstanees  m  the  two  states 
respectively.  The  qnestion  at  issue  was  tlie  truth  of  this  assump- 
tion, tliough  it  mast  be  confessed  that  little  appears  in  the  tentii  book 
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MALTJ9  GAINS  THE  PRIZE  PROPOSED  BY  TUG  ACAD- 
EMY FOB  A  MATnEMATICAL  THEORY  OF  DOUBLE 
EEl-RACTION. 

On  the  4th  January,  1808,  the  Acadejny  proposed,  as 
the  subject  for  a  priae  in  physical  science  to  be  decided 
in  1810,  the  following  question  : — 

"  To  give  a  mathematical  theory,  confirmed  by  experi- 
ment, of  the  double  refraction  which  light  undergoes  in 
passing  through  differeat  ei'ystallized  bodies." 

The  memoir  of  Maliss  received  Ihe  prize.  Doubtless 
fearing  lest  he  should  be  forestalled  by  'iome  of  the  com- 
petitors, in  the  discovery  of  the  singular  properties  of 
light  which  he  had  observed,  this  eminent  physicist  com- 
municated the  most  essential  parts  of  his  re&earches  to 
the  Academy  on  the  12th  December,  1808,  without 
waiting  for  the  period  at  which,  accordmg  to  the  pro- 
gramme, the  competition  was  to  be  closed.  It  is  then  to 
the  end  of  the  year  1808  that  the  immortal  discoveries 
belong  of  which  I  proceed  immediately  to  give  you  an 
analysis.  The  commission  appointed  to  judge  of  the  com- 
petitors was  composed  of  Lagrange,  Hatiy,  Gay-Lussac, 

of  tha  Mec.  Celeste  by  whioli  this  conclasion  can  be  eonsitlered  as 
establisbed. 

MaJus  obaerved  by  Wollnston's  method  the  nniito  at  which  the  dis- 
Rppemaiice  took  place  in  wax,  solid  and  m  fnsion.  Thsse  onjjfes  wore 
di^ereut ;  and  calculated  in  the  usual  way,  the  imMces  of  retVaotion 
resulted  different  also  (ns  seen  in  the  abOTB  tubular  view). 

The  same  observed  ani/les,  however,  calculated  by  Laplace's  for- 
nulla  gave  the  resulting  mdea:  the  same  in  botli  oases. 

Now  Laplace,  Malus,  and  the  emissionists,  considered  tha  identity 
of  refcactivo  power  thus  resulting  to  be  a  necessary  truth — why  so,  wo 
do  not  see;  it  is  obviously,  at  best,  a  mere  consequence  of  the  nBH«n;i- 
teiramade  atOiefinst.  Tlie  result  is  no  proof  of  its  truth,  and  decides 
nothing  either  way.  Awigo's  laboni'ed  remarks  therefore  seem  snper- 
flnons.— Trantlalm: 
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and  Biot.  The  report  was  presented  by  Lagrange,  and 
thus  notliing  was  wanting  duly  to  signalize  the  important 
discovery  of  Malua. 


DISCOVERT  tr  FOLAKizATnN  Bi    : 

We  must  go  h&(X  to  Eiasmus  Bwthohnua  lo  fin  J  the 
first  observitions  lelative  to  the  exifitenpe  of  double 
refraction  in  Icehnd  apir  al  o  cilled  calc  spar  oi  rhom 
boidal  carbonite  of  lime  Hujghens  liad  occupied  bini 
self  with  the  study  of  these  phenometi«»  and  pointed  out 
a  geometrical  conbtiuction  of  i  very  simple  and  elegant 
kind  by  which  we  can  determine  in  all  dire(.tion&  and  at 
all  incidencea  the  poaition  of  the  extiaurdinary  ray  lela 
tive  to  the  raj  properly  ciUed  the  oidinaiyray  whose 
position  is  dfterumed  by  the  weil  known  law  of  the 
sines,  made  known  by  Descartes  Hu^ghens  ai  rived  at 
the  discovery  of  thib  construction  by  meina  of  in  ellip 
soid,  which,  as  he  tells  his  realers  he  denied  from  con 
siderations  borrowed  from  the  theory  of  waves. 

The  reporter  of  the  Academy  on  Malus's  memoir  of 
the  12th  December,  1808,  entitled  Memoir  on  a  Prop- 
erty of  Light  rejlected  Sy  transparent  Bodies,  who  was 
no  other  than  Laplace,  wished  that  Hujghens  had  been 
contented  to  have  given  his  law  as  the  result  of  experi- 
ence only.  But  I  may  be  permitted  to  ask,  Is  not  the 
hatred  of  theory  carried  too  far  when  it  leads  to  the  sug- 
gestion of  dissimulation  or  the  want  of  sincerity  ? 

Newton  contended  for  substituting  other  rules  instead 
of  that  of  Huyghens ;  but  these  have  not  been  found 
conformable  to  tacts. 

Among  modem  observers,  "Wollaston  was  the  first  who 
established  the  truth  of  the  principles  laid  down  by  the 
Dutch  philosopher.     To  make  this  verification  he  availed 
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himself  of  the  iDgenious  method  by  which  he  found  the 
index  of  refraction  hy  means  of  total  reflexion.  It  ap- 
pears that  in  1808  these  verifications  had  not  appeared 
sufficient  to  the  physicists  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
since  (hey  proposed  the  question  as  the  suhject  of  a  prize 
for  experimenters.  However  this  may  have  heen,  Malus 
translated  the  construction  of  Huyghens  into  analytical 
formulas;  he  compared  the  deviation  of  the  extraordi- 
nary rays  deduced  from  these  formulas  with  the  numbers 
resulting  from  very  accurate  observations,  and  the  accord- 
ance was  in  all  cases  very  perfect.  Thus  the  geomet- 
rical conception  of  Huyghens  was  found  to  be  completely 
established,  although  originally  the  author  was  led  to  it 
by  theoretical  views. 

A  ray  of  light  divides  itself  into  two  rays  which  are  of 
exactly  the  same  intensity  whatever  be  the  position  of 
the  crystal  which  it  traverses,  and  in  which  the  division 
into  two  is  pix>dnced.  But  the  case  is  different  when  the 
i-ays  pass  out  of  one  crystal  and  are  received  into,  and 
analyzed  by,  a  second  ciysfal  exactly  similar.  If  this  sec- 
ond crystal  is  situated  relatively  to  the  first  in  such  a  way 
that  the  corresponding  faces  are  respectively  parallel  to 
each  other,  the  ordinary  ray  in  ti'aversing  it  only  under- 
goes the  ordinary  refraction,  and  the  extraordinary  ray 
also  remains  exclusively  an  extraordinary  ray.  The 
natural  light  then  in  traversing  the  first  crystal  has  thus 
changed  its  nature.  In  fact,  if,  in  becoming  double,  it 
had  preserved  its  original  properties,  the  ordinary  ray 
and  the  extraordinary  would  each  have  been  divided  into 
two  rays  in  traversing  the  second  crystal.  At  emer- 
gence from  the  second  crystal  we  should  have  bad  four 
images  instead  of  two.  The  first  idea  which  occurs  to 
the  mind  would  be  that  the  natural  light  is  composed  of 
parts  which  are  susceptible,  some  of  them  undergoing  the 
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ordinary,  some  the  extraordinaty,  refraction,  and  an 
equal  number  of  each.  But  this  hypothesis  is  radically 
subverted  by  a  very  simple  experiment. 

If  we  cause  the  second  crystal  to  turn  through  one 
fourth  of  a  revolution  round  itself,  retaining  the  paral- 
lelism of  its  upper  and  under  surfaces  to  those  of  the 
first,  the  ordinary  ray  will  now  become  extraordinary, 
and  the  extraordinary  will  now  wndergo  only  the  ordi- 
nary refraction.* 

*  The  subject  of  double  rsfriiction,  of  which  the  moat  ohHraoteristlo 
rasultB  nve  here  stated  by  the  dntiior,  Is  one  which  ie  rarely  miide  in- 
telligible to  a  general  reader  by  a  mere  cursory  description,  and  with- 
out going  into  some  detail  of  the  sucoessive  changes  which  result  on 
receiving  the  two  rays  emitted  iVom  one  crystal  of  culc  spar  on  to 
another  placed  in  snocasairely  varied  posiHons  with  respect  to  the 
first.  Perhaps  few  points  are  however  easier  to  e£iiil)il  experimen- 
taUjf — which  affords  by  far  tha  readiest  way  of  familiarizing  onrselves 
with  the  whole  phenomenon  and  its  laws.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
procure  two  moderately  clear  rhombs  of  oalc  spar,  and  attach  to  the 
side  of  one  of  tliom  a.  card  containing  a  small  hole  at  tha  centre.  It  is 
then  easy  to  look  through  the  two  crystals  at  ttie  light  admitted 
through  the  small  hole';  and  keeping  the  two  crystals  with  their  sur- 
faces in  contact,  the  one  next  the  eye  can  be  turned  round  so  ttiat  its 
angles  pomt  in  different  directions  with  respect  to  those  of  the  other. 
For  this  purpose,  by  far  the  most  oonvenient  arrangement  is  to  fix  the 
two  oiystals  in  small  tubes  (such  as  card  pill-boxes),  which  can  turn 
one  in  the  other:  and  if  tha  crystals,  and  consequently  the  hole,  be 
small  (for  the  images  not  to  overlap),  it  is  very  convenient  to  magnify 
the  images  by  a  smali  lens  fixed  in  the  tube  next  the  eye,  so  that  the 
object  to  be  viewed  in  focus  is  the  small  hole  at  the  farthest  anrfnce 
of  the  second  crystaL  The  series  of  changes  are  these ;  setting  out 
firom  a  position  in  which  the  two  rhombs  are  similarly  situated,  (aa  if 
parts  of  one  larger  crystal,)  there  are  two  images  well  separated. 
These  are  represented  at  e  in  the  figure  (the  two  at  4  being  drawn 
fbr  comparison  when  only  one  rhomb  is  used).    Now,  malting  one 
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Thus,  then,  the  two  rays  on  emerging  from  the  first 
ciystal,  instead  of  being  changed  in  their  nature,  are  ex- 
actly ahke ;  it  sufiices,  to  show  them  unctistinguishable 
fiom  eaoh  other,  to  make  one  of  these  rays  turn  round 
the  hne  of  its  own  direction  through  90".  Thus  we  are 
brought  by  the  phenomena  of  double  refraction  to  distin- 
guish m  lays  of  light  different  sides  endowed  with  dif- 
feient  pioperties.  We  are  brought  by  observation  to 
acknowledge  that  the  extraordinary  ray  emerging  from  a 

rhomb  revolve  continnonflly,  we  hawefbtir  iraii^s  (as  at  c)  nneq^nally 
bright  by  paii's:  at  46"  four  ejuoflj  bright  (n),  the  otliar  pair  now  be- 
come fRint  (E),  nnljl  at  90°  (hay  are  reduced  to  two,  (f).  The  aanie 
changes  are  repeated  at  a  and  n;  when  at  136°  the  fonv  are  equidly 
bright,  tai,  nftei'  two  become  faint  at  i,  we  arrive  at  180°,  where,  as 
at  K,  the  two  brighter  ooalesee  into  one.  The  same  chimgea  then 
talte  place  in  revei'so  order;  four  images  at  226°,  two  at  STO",  four  at 
316",  and  lastly  two  at  3C0°. 


To  give  any  idea  of  the  analysis  of  these  phenomena,  it  is  neoeaaary 
ill  the  first  instance  to  observe  accnrately  the  form  of  the  crystal,  and 
obtain  r  diatinot  idea  of  tiie  terms  the  axis  and  the  pHndpal  section  of 
the  crystals,  which  wili  be  understood  at  onoe  by  the  aid  of  the  an- 
nexed diagram ;  where  taking  the  sfowi  diagonal  of  two  of  the  oppo- 
site faces  of  the  crystal,  aa  a  d,  the  plane  passing  through  it  A  d  x,  is 
tlie  princ^l  section,  and  the  diagonal  of  that  plane  A  x,  the  nicis  of 
tbe  oiystal.  The  double  reftaotion  of  a  ray  r  is  represented  by  its 
division  into  two  rays,  O  the  ordinary,  and  E  the  exlraordinary. 

Whatever  theory  we  adopt  as  to  the  nature  of  light,  the  phenomena 
can  only  he  explained  by  supposing  a  section  of  each  of  the  rays 
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crystal  of  Iceland  spar,  has  the  properties  of  an  ordinary 
ray  if  we  only  make  it  turn  round  itself  through  a  quar- 
ter of  a  revolution. 

withiii  the  Ci7sta1  to  be  of  an  doagafedron 
by  a  sbort  Blraight  line,  as  o  luiil  E  in  the  sl 


rhomb  represent  a  section  of  Ihe  cryatal  looking  (town  ijei-pendicu- 
Jarly  upon  it,  nnd  supposinj;  the  light  to  fall  on  it  in  the  same  perpen- 
dicolar  line,  a  s  will  he  the  projection  of  its  Jirincipal  section,  sind  the 
short  lines  o  and  e  will  he  the  projections  of  the  seotiona  of  the  ordi- 
nary and  extraordinary  rays. 

doiv  let  US  conceive  this  first  crystal  to  retain  its  position,  and  its 
principal  section  B  s  to  remain  parallel  to  ilself,  as  in  Jig.  Z,  and  a 
second  cryEtnl  pliiccd  upon  it,  having  its  principal  section  a'  al  in- 
clined at  any  angle  to  Ctie  former;  then  supposing  the  sections  o  and 
a  to  remain  as  before,  relatively  to  3  s,  that  is  one  parallel,  and  the 
other  perpendicular  to  it,  vilien  those  raya  enter  tlie  second  crystal, 
the  effect  is  that  tliey  can  only  pass  through  it  in  such  portions  as  are 
either  parallel  or  perpendicular  to  its  principal  section  al  a'.  It  he- 
comes  then  simply  a  case  of  reeolatioii  of  moiiinii,  represented  by  the 
lines  o,  n,  and  it  seems  nearly  impossible  to  imagine  this  without 
associating  it  with  vlhratioiia.  At  ail  events,  the  only  way  of  oou- 
ceivlng  the  matter  is  to  admit  that  in  some  way  a  is  simply  resolved 
into  two  components  at  right  angles;  one  in  the  plane  s)  sr,  the  other 
perpendicular  to  it,  which  are  represented  by  o„  and  o^  In  liiie 
manner  a  Is  resolved  into  b„  parallel  to  s'  s',  and  b,  perpendicular  to 
ft.    According  to  the  inclination  ^ven  to  s'  si,  relative  to  s  s,  the 
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It  we  cill  to  mind  thit  riys  oi  light  iie  so  immensely 
attempted  that  myind^  of  them  can  pass  through  the 
eye  of  a  needle  without  mutuil  disturbance,  reflecthig 
minds  will  lecogni^e  how  mueh  theie  «  most  admirable 
and  almost  mcompiehensible  in  the  fict  which  we  have 
ju3t  cited  the  disooveiy  of  which  19  also  due  to  Huy- 
^hena  The  two  pencils  of  rays  which,  after  emergence 
from  the  crystal  of  Iceland  spar,  have  sides  endued  with 
difierent  properties,  are  called  raya  "  polarized  "  in  con- 
tradi^tinciiou  to  rays  of  natural  light,  possessing  the  same 
property  all  round  their  circumference,  since  they  sepa- 
rate into  two  beams  of  the  same  intensity  in  whichever 
direction  their  sides  may  lie  with  respect  fo  the  form  of 
the  cry,tal  with  which  they  are  analyzed.  I  have  men- 
tioned what  ought  to  be  the  position  of  a  second  crystal, 
so  th\t  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  I'aya  emerging 
from  the  iirst  crystal  may  preserve  respectively  the  same 
denominations.  In  the  intermediate  positions  of  the  sec- 
ond crystal,  the  rays,  whether  ordinary  or  estraordinary, 
coming  fiom  the  first,  in  general  divide  themselves  each 
jnfo  two  but  the  intensities  of  the  two  portions  ai-e  ordi- 
nirdy  ■^  ery  different, 

ohanBe?  in  magnituiJo  in  tlieas  resolvea  parts  will  give  tlio  i-elntive 
brightness  of  tha  imfiEes. 

EajB  whose  sections  are  ropresent^d  as  in  the  figure,  are  said  to  be 
polar  za J  n  the  planes  of  a  and  E  respectively ;  but  it  WES  long  a  dis- 
puted que.tion  whether  the  viiralioni  of  which  they  oonaist,  according 
to  the  Tare  theory,  are  aotuaUy  performed  in  those  planes,  or  perpeii- 
diculiu  to  them ;  the  latter  baa  now  been  shown  to  be  the  fact. 

It  need  hardly  be  added  that  this  con  be  considered  only  as  a  tbtj 
genei'al  and  popular  kind  of  illustration ;  and  for  the  more  exaot  state- 
ment of  tlie  laws  of  these  obanges,  especially  with  regard  to  the  rela- 
tive dhlances  of  the  sevaral  hnages,  or  differences  of  ordinary  and 
extraordmary  refraction,  recourse  must  be  had  to  more  profound 
mathematioal  investigations.  See  especially  Herschel  on  Ligkl,  ni-t. 
786,  etieq. — IV-muiator. 
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Such  was  the  state  of  our  knowledge  on  this  dehcate 
and  singular  branch  of  optics,  when,  one  day,  in  his 
house  in  the  Kne  d'Eofer,  Mains  happened  to  examine 
through  a  doubly  refracting  crystal,  the  rays  of  the  sun 
reflected  by  the  glass  panes  of  the  windows  of  the  Lux- 
embourg Palace.  Instead  of  the  two  bright  images 
which  he  expected  to  see,  he  perceived  only  one, — the 
ordinary,  or  the  extraordinary,  according  to  the  position 
which  the  crystal  occupied  before  his  eye.  This  singular 
phenomenon  struck  him  mweh  ;  he  tried  to  explain  it  by 
supposing  some  particular  modifications  which  the  solar 
light  might  undergo  in  traversing  the  atmosphere.  But 
when  night  came,  he  caused  the  light  of  a  taper  to  fall 
on  the  surface  of  water,  at  an  angle  of  36",  and  found, 
by  the  test  of  a  double  refracting  crystal,  that  the  light 
reflected  from  the  water  was  also  polarized,  just  as  if  it 
had  emerged  from  a  crystal  of  calc  spar.  The  same 
experiment  made  with  a  glass  reflector  at  the  incidence 
of  about  35°,  gave  the  same  result.  From  that  moment 
it  was  thus  proved  that  double  refraction  is  not  the  sole 
means  of  polarizing  light,  or  of  making  it  lose  the  prop- 
erty of  dividing  itself  constantly  into  two  pencils  on 
traversing  calc  spar.  Reflexion  at  the  surface  of  trans- 
parent bodies — a  phenomenon  occurring  every  iustant, 
and  as  ancient  as  the  world— possessed  the  same  prop- 
erty, without  being  hitherto  suspected  by  any  one.  Ma- 
lus,  however,  did  not  stop  here  ;  he  caused  an  ordinary 
and  an  extraoi-dinary  ray  from  calc  spar  to  fail  simulta- 
neously on  the  surface  of  water,  and  observed  that  at  the 
incidence  of  36°  these  two  rays  acted  in  a  very  diflerent 

When  the  ordinary  ray  underwent  a  partial  reflexion, 
the  extraordinary  ray  was  not  reflected  at  all, — that  is, 
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traversed  the  liquid  undiminished.  If  the  position  of 
the  crystal  was  such,  relatively  to  the  plane  in  which 
the  reflexion  took  place,  that  the  extraordinary  ray  was 
partially  reflected,  then  it  was  the  ordinary  ray  which 
w«s  entirely  transmitted. 

The  phenomena  of  reflexion  become  thus  a  means  of 
distinguishing  from  each  other  rays  polarized  in  opposite 
directions.  On  the. evening  which  followed  the  chance 
observation  of  the  sun's  light,  reflected  from  the  windows 
of  the  Luxembourg,  Malua  created  one  of  the  most 
remai'kable  branches  of  modem  optics,  and  acquired  the 
tatlo  which  no  one  will  ever  contest  to  an  immortal 
renown. 

I  should  exceed  the  limits  prescribed  me,  if  I  were 
here  to  analyze  all  the  observations  which  our  colleague 
made,  in  tracing  the  course  of  the  direct  and  reflected  rays 
in  which  the  phenomena  of  polarization  were  developed. 
But  I  cannot  omit^  in  order  to  prepare  the  reader  for 
understanding  the  curious  facts  with  which  Malus  en- 
riched the  science  in  1811,  to  give  the  definition  of  a 
term  ivhich  I  shall  have  occasion  to  employ,  that  of  a 
ray  "partially  polarized." 

A  ray  of  natural  light  always  gives  two  images  of  the 
same  intensity,  whatever  may  be  the  position  of  the  face 
of  the  crystal  which  it  traverses,  relatively  to  this  ray, 
A  ray  completely  polarized,  only  gives  one  image  in  two 
particular  positions  of  the  face  of  the  crystal.  A  ray 
partially  polarized,  possesses  in  some  sort  properties 
intermediate  to  those  of  the  natural  and  the  completely 
polarized  ray.  Like  the  natural  ray,  it  gives  always 
two  images ;  and  as  with  the  polarized  ray,  these  two 
images  have  variable  intensities,  according  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  analyzer.     Rays  reflected  from  water  or  from 
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glass,  at  angles  greater  or  less  than  that  of  complete 
polarization,  are  partially  polarized,  and  in  a  greater 
degree,  as  their  inclination  to  the  reflecting  surface 
approaches  nearer  to  35°  or  36°  respectiTely. 

Malus  conceived  that  rays  reflected  from  metaU  are 
not  polarized  even  partially ;  but  this  was  a  slight  error 
which  was  soon  after  rectified. 

After  his  first  researches,  Malus  believed  that  re- 
flexion from  certain  transparent  and  opaque  substances, 
besides  double  refraction,  was  the  sole  means  of  polariz- 
ing light.  About  the  end  of  the  year  1809,  his  views  on 
this  snbject  underwent  a  great  extension ;  he,  in  fact, 
recognized,  experimentally,  that  light  which  has  passed 
through  a  plate  of  glass,  shows  at  certain  inclinations 
evident  traces  of  partial  polarization ;  and  that  if  we 
form  a  pile  of  glasses,  the  natural  ray  which  traverses 
fhem  emerges  completely  polarized. 

He  did  not  f^l  to  remark,  that  the  polarization  of  the 
ray,  in  this  case,  was  the  opposite  to  that  with  which  the 
reflected  ray  under  the  same  circumstances  was  affected ; 
HO  that  if  the  latter  were  identified  with  the  ordinary 
ray,  emerging  from  a  ciystal  placed  in  a  given  position, 
the  former,  t.  e.  the  ray  passing  through  the  pile  of  glass 
plates,  would  be  similar  to  the  extraordinary  ray  of  the 
same  crystal. 

It  does  not  enter  into  our  plan  to  point  out  either  the 
detailed  and  very  curious  consequences  which  Malus 
deduced  from  his  experiments,  or  the  farther  improve- 
menta  they  have  received.  I  shall  content  myself  by 
here  saying  that  whenever  we  find  a  substance  which 
alone,  at  the  angle  of  complete  polarization,  reflects  one 
half  of  the  incident  light,  the  ray  transmitted  through  a 
single  plate  will  alao  be  completely,  instead  of  partially, 
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polarized.  Wc  have  no  looger  need,  in  order  to  obtain 
this  complete  polarization  by  refraction,  to  resort  to  a 
pile  of  glasses  as  Mains  did  ;  a  single  plat«  will  suffice.* 
After  the  experiments  of  Hnyghens  on  the  double 
refraction  of  Iceland  spar  and  of  rock  crystal,!  mineralo- 
gists recognized  that  there  exists  in  nature  a  great  nura- 

*  The  atiitemant  which  Amgo  here  gives  as  to  the  complete  polari- 
zation of  a  ray  hj  transmission  through  a  single  plate,  is  n  resnlt  of 
the  theoretienl  invealagritions  of  I^esnal ;  being  in  fact  only  a  partiou- 
lar  case  of  one  of  his  general  formnlas  whioli  iDClnda  the  -whola  the- 
ory of  polarizatron,  hoth  complete  and  partial- 
According  to  Freanel's  principle,  common  light  is  eqaimalail  to  a 
combination  of  ttvo  rays  of  equal  snlensily,  polarixed  in  planes  at 
right  angles  to  each  other.  At  reflexion  each  component  gives  a 
reflected  and  a  refracted  ray,  which,  ag^n,  ara  in  planes  at  right 
angles  to  each  otharj  hnt  in  these  raya  in  the  ivjlected  pencil  it  fol- 
I01TS,  from  Frasnel's  formulas,  that  the  portion  polarized  in  the  plane 
of  incidence,  will  always  be  of  ffrealer  inleasilj)  than  the  other,  and 
the  excess  will  show  itself  in  the  partially  polarlied  obaracto:  of  the 
reflected  ray  at  all  incidences ;  and  in  the  refracted  ray  there  will  In 
nice  manner  always  be  an  excess  polerized  In  the  plane  at  right 
angle'j  to  that  of  Incidence.  This  excess  changes  with  the  incidence. 
At  th  angi  of  complete  polarization  the  lohele  of  the  reflected  ray  Is 
pin  d  b  t  as  this  amounts  lo  one  half  the  incident  ray,  the  re- 
ma  m  h  It  which  Is  transmitted  is  also  wholly  polarized  ui  the 
ra  ta  gnla  plane. —  T^-anslaior. 
t  A  th  discovery  of  the  very  small  double  refractive  power  of 
k  ry  tal  has  been  sometimes  ascribed  to  lalar  experimenters,  it 
may  b  t  esting  to  ^va  the  passage  in  which  Huygliens  describes 
his  own  observations  of  it. 

He  remarks,  that  his  theory  seems  more  probable  "  from  certain 
pheuomaoa  which  I  have  observed  in  onMiunry  crystal  vMeh  i/rawa  in 
a  liexagoaaljhnn,  and  whicli,  in  consequence  of  this  regularity,  seems 
also  to  be  oomposed  of  particles  of  a  certain  Hgure,  and  regularly  dis- 
posed. This  crystal  has  a  donblo  refi-action,  as  well  as  Iceland  spar, 
though  leas  evident.  In  cuWing  it  into  prisma  by  different  sections,  I 
remarked  that  in  all,  looking  through,  item  at  the  flame  of  a  candle, 
or  the  leaden  divisions  of  a  casement,  tliey  appesrad  doublo,  though 
with  images  very  httle  separated!  whence  I  saw  the  reaaon  why  this 
body,  though  so  very  tranaparent,  is  useless  for  telesoopaa  when  they 
are  of  any  great  length,"     Ti-aiie  ear  la  Lumiire,  cii.  v.  4  20. —  TVoju- 
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ber  of  crystals  endowed  with  double  refraction  ;  but 
wlien  a  crystal  was  pi-oposed  for  examination,  there  was 
no  way  of  determining  whether  it  could  be  classed  among 
this  description  of  crystals,  until  after  it  had  been  cut 
into  a  prism,  and  trial  made  whether  the  image  of  a  very 
naiTow  body,  such  as  the  point  ot  i  needle,  would  be 
double,  seen  through  the  two  inclined  surfaces,  whether 
artificial  or  natural  But  in  ISll  a  member  of  the 
Academy*  showed  that  it  wis  possible  to  decide  such 
questions,  without  being  restricted  to  the  proof,  oflen 
very  difficult,  of  douhhng  thp  image  He  proved  thus 
the  existence  of  double  refraction  in  the  thinnest  plates  of 
mica,  which  could  in  no  way  have  been  subjected  to  the 
former  mode  of  examination.  Malus  generalized  the 
results  thus  obtained  by  his  friend,  in  a  memoir  entitled, 
On  the  Axis  of  Befraetion  of  Crystals  and  Organized 
Substances,  read  to  the  Academy  August  19,  1811. 

LETTER  PROM   TOUNO   TO   MALUS. 

On  tlie  22d  of  March,  1811,  Dr.  T.  Young  ivrote  to 
Malus,  in  terms  of  great  courtesy,  to  inform  him  that  the 

*  Amgo  here  nlliides  to  his  own  discovery  of  tUe  polarized  tints 
displayed  by  any  plftte  of  a  donbly  refracting  orystiil  when  interposed 
between  the  polarizing  and  the'annlyzlng  parts  of  the  Rpparatus.  By 
tliis  means  the  eye  reot^izes  at  onoe,  by  the  appearance  of  eolonr,th.a 
existence  of  double  refraction  in  that  crystal  plate  wtioh  might  be  iai 
too  xniiiuta  in  the  deviation  of  kosges  it  would  give  to  ba  detectod  by 
the  nicest  observation;  aa  well  as  the  existenoe  of  polarization  in  any 
light  examined  hy  this  test.  It  was  thus  that  Arago  datacted  polari- 
zation in  the  light  of  oomels,  proving  that  they  shine  by  reflexion. 

The  same  principle  might  ba  applied,  to  distingaish  on  iriipeetiim  a 
small  Jixed  elar  from  an  aaleroid,  and  tJins  probably  enable  asfrono- 
mera  rapidly  to  discover  niora  of  those  bodies,  were  it  not  that  all 
known  forms  of  polarizing  apparatus  necessarily  involve  so  great  a 
loss  of  light,  that  tlje  method  wonld  probably  he  inapplicable  to  such 
faint  objeota. —  Traiudalm; 
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CouDcil  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  had  awarded  fo 
him  the  Rumford  Medal. 

So  little  wia  the  progress  which  had  been  made  in 
England  m  the-e  new  theories,  that  Young  requested 
Mains  to  as  uiehmi  whether  a  ray  polarized  by  reflexion 
fiom  £[laat,  was  really  not  reflected  by  a  second  glass 
suitably  placed  T!  Mains  had  announced.  In  the  opinion 
of  ihe  leirned  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society,  the  rays 
which  aftpr  a  first  reflexion  were  incapable  of  reflexion 
at  a  seeonil  surface  ought  to  be  absorbed  or  rendered  inert. 

Again  we  read  in  tiiis  same  letter:  "Tour  experi- 
ments demonsii'ate  the  in$uff,ciency  of  a  theory  (that  of 
interferences)  whieh  1  hid  idopted  but  they  do  not  prove 
lis  /nhitt/  " 

Main",  wh    w        da  d  mm  p  n    f 

the  theory  o  P    d        h  g  h 

declaration  o    1  fli         y  n 

ofinterferen  H  y  p  h 

eelebi-ated  S  h    Ro       S  h       wh 

entreated  him  m        w       h         p  n  u      h 

hypothesis  i  u         wh   h        h       n        H       h 

and  Euler        od  le  d       H     d  d   n 

remark  that  1l  m  'h      n   jffi         t/ 

that  theory  j      8       h  d  a  d     h  h 

up  to  that  tim 
had  proved      /  Is 

*  It  may  illuBtrala  furthei  lie  WHiit  .-f  dne  appreuation  ot  Ihe  \  bIub 
of  Malns'a  disoovery  on  its  first  annaunoement,  if,  besides  the  letter 
of  Yonrg  here  quoted,  we  refer  to  several  other  passages  in  bis  cor- 
respondence, from  which  it  appears  how  entirely  the  disoovery  of 
polarizaliou  was  regarded  as  something  if  not  quite  at  variance  with 
the  thaory  of  waves,  yet  as  wholly  incapable  of  representBtjon  by  its 
principles. 

Young,  himself,  neiit  so  far  as  to  predict  that  it  was  a  problem 
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Physical  theories  and  experiraental  methods  have  a 
mutual  reaction  on  each  other.     The  former  cannot  be 

■which  "  would  probnbty  long  remEuii  to  mortify  tha  viinlty  of  tin 
ambitious  philosophy,  completely  unresolved  by  any  theory." 

Again,  in  a  review  of  Malua's  paper  [in  IBll),  he  considers  if'oon- 
cluBive  withrespeot  to  iha  insagiciency  of  the  undnlatory  thaory  in  its 
present  State,  for  explaining  all  the  phenomana  of  light."  And  again, 
in  a  letter  to  Sir  David  Brewatar,  five  years  later,he  expresses  himself 
thus:  "  With  respect  to  my  fnndamentfll  hypotheses  respecting  the 
nature  of  light  (i.  e.  the  wave  theory),  I  become  less  and  less  fond  of 
dwelling  on  them,  as  I  learn  mors  and  more  fkcts  like  those  which 
M.  Mains  diacoyerB  i  hecauaa,  OitHigh  tkey  may  noi  le  inampaSble  loiift 
ihoie  facts,  the^  cerlamlg  gice  no  aasislaace  in  es^plaiamg  them,"  1  Even 
Malus  himself  was  at  first  of  opinion  that  the  phenomena  of  polariza' 
tion  were  equally  ivreconcilable  with  both  the  undulatory  and  mole- 
cular theories ;  an  opinion  which  he  distinctly  expressed  in  aletter^ 

Somewhat  later,  however,  we  find  Young  beginning  to  entertoin  a 
more  satisfactory  view  of  the  case,  ns  appears  by  the  following  pas- 
sage from  a  letter  addressed  by  him  to  Axago  iu  1817:  "I  have  been 
reflecting  upon  tha  possiblMt!/  of  giving  an  imparfecl  explanatian  of  the 
afiection  of  light  which  ooustilulas  polarimtion,  without  departing 
fVom  the  genuine  doctrine  of  nnduiations.  It  is  a  principle  of  this 
theory  t^t  all  tindulaljoas  are  simply  propagated  through  homoge- 
neous mediums  in  conoentrlo  spherical  surfaces,  like  the  undulations 
of  sound,  consisting  simply  of  the  direct  and  retrograde  motions  of 
thdr  parHclea  in  the  direction  of  the  radins,  with  their  concomitant 
condensations  and  rarefactions.  And  yet  it  is  possible  to  explain  in 
this  theory  a  tTOmuersB  vibraliim,  propagated  also  ia  the  direction  of 
the  radius,  and  with  equal  velocity ;  the  motions  of  the  parliciea  bear- 
ing a  certain  constant  direction  wjtli  respect  to  that  radius ;  and  this 

Mow  that  the  idea  of  transverse  vibrations  has  become  familiarized, 
it  seems  to  present  little  difQoulty ;  yet  it  was  at  first  opposed  to  the 
of  the  most  zealous  undulationiats.    Frasnellong 
1-  Dean  Peacock's  Life  of  Young,  p.  379. 
2  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  248,  note. 
s  Lifs,  p.  3»0. 
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brought  to  perfection  without  at  the  same  time  inducing 
a  corresponding  amelioration  in  the  latter.  In  propor- 
tion as  tlie  crystal  lographic  ideas  of  Haiiy  acquired  more 
exactness,  it  was  found  necessary  to  employ,  for  the  meas- 
nrement  of  the  angles  of  the  crystals,  methods  of  increa.s- 
ing  precision, 

WolJaston  supplied  this  want  by  the  invention  of  the 
reflective  goniometer  which  bears   his  name,*      Malua 

hesitstfld  fttlly  to  adopt  the  idea,  nfter  it  liad  occurred  to  him  ns  the 
only  Qiorte  of  rapressntirg  polarliation,  on  the  ground  of  being  unable 
to  reoonoile  It  with  maobanioBl  notions;  and  this  more  precisely  na 
to  the  noHon  of  h-aniperse  vibrations  alose  being  prodaoed,  ■which 
constituted  this  theory  in  nil  its  simplicity;  -whereoa  Young  had  {as 
WB  have  just  seen)  believed  both  these  and  tonjiiWinoi  vibrations  to 
coenist.  To  establish  ihia  point,  he  expressly  says,  was  the  main  dif- 
flonlty  which  embarrassed  bimJ— Translator. 

*  Tlia  essential  principle  of  the  reflective  goniometer  of  Wollnatou 
is  extremely  simple,  and  consists  in  this:  a  piece  of  ovystal  or  any 


1  Ann.  de  Chimie,  IS31,  torn,  svii.  p.  184. 
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added  to  the  perfection  of  the  English  instrument  by 
^ving  it  the  principle  oi  repetition.*     He  desired  thus  to 

other  object  having  two  plnae  aurfaces  a  and  h,  capable  of  rafleotlng 
light,  is  fixed  nt  the  centre  of  a  gmdnated  circle,  to  lU  indes  i.  It  is 
first  brought  into  such  a  poaMon  that  the  imafc  of  an  object  s,  by  re- 
flexion frtjni  the  surface  a,  is  seen  by  the  eye  ooincident  with  unothec 
object  f,  seen  directly;  the  indej:  marking  0.  It  la  then  turned  round 
tin  the  sBine  thing  b  observed  with  the  surface  i,  when  the  indei: 
marks  ji;  the  arc  op  measures  the  inclination  of  the  two  surfaces  ab, 
since  the  surface  b  now  occupies  the  same  position  with  respect  to  Uie 
circle  wliioh  a  did  before. —  Ti-aitalalw. 
•  The  principle  of  "  rapeiiiiiwi "  may  be  thus  briefly  stated.    To  amj 


gvoduafad  circular  instrument  intended  for  moaauring  the  angtdar 
distance  of  two  objects  x  y,  there  is  added  ao  inner  circle  i^  moving 
about  the  same  centre,  to  which  is  fised  the  part  I,  which  (by  whalr 
ever  means)  fixes  the  position  of  the  object;  while  an  index  i  can  be 
either  fixed  to  the  inner  c,  or  to  the  outer  circle  a,  by  clamping,  or 
can  move  independently.  First,  the  indes  i  being  clamped  to  e,  then 
pointing  to  0,  while  t  is  du'ected  to  the  object  x ;  the  part  I  is  then 
turned  to  y,  while  i  moves  ovec  an  arc  o  1,  eqnal  to  (hat  between  x 
and  T,  and  points  to  1.  Secondly,  i  is  clamped  lo  n  at  1,  and  un- 
clamped  from  c;  i  is  moved  back  on  X ;  i  is  undamped  from  a,  and 
clamped  to  c ;  and  i  moving  with  i  is  directed  to  t  ;  i  consequently 
comes  to  2,  passing  over  an  equal  aco.  Thu-dly,  the  same  operation  is 
repeated,  and  i  comes  to  3,  and  so  on  for  as  many  times  as  may  be 
desired.    The  arc  read  off  in  each  instance  will,  from  the  eiTora  of 
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be  able  to  compensate  the  errors  of  division  by  successive 
reading  ofF,  and  to  render  the  observer  iodependeat  of 
the  inaccuracies  which  the  artist  might  have  committed 
in  dividing  the  circles.  Unfortunately  natural  crystals, 
on  which  it  is  possible  to  use  with  any  advantage  the 
method  of  repetition,  are  by  no  means  common.  But 
the  method  preserves  all  its  theovetjcal  value  when  it  is 
the  object,  in  optical  researches,  to  measure  the  angles  of 
prisms  formed  by  truly  worked  and  perfectly  polished 
planes.  At  the  same  time  it  is  but  just  to  observe  that 
the  idea  of  employing  the  reflexion  of  light  for  the  meas- 
urement of  angles,  is  due  to  the  celebrated  physicist 
Lambert. 


The  more  than  ordinary  labours  of  Malus,  of  which 
I  have  just  given  a  rapid  analysis,  obtained  for  him  the 
most  sincere  festimon  1  of  este  m  and  admiration  from 
men  of  science  of  all  on  tn  s  H  was  named  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  of  A  e  I  wl  1  was  composed  of  a 
small  number  of  men  of  n  as  embling  under  the 
auspices  of  Laplace  ai  d  B    tl   llet.* 

A  place  in  the  Sect  n  of  Phy  of  the  Institute  hav- 
ing become  vacant  in  1810  by  the  death  of  Montgolfier, 
Mains  was  naturally  one  of  the  candidates  who  presented 
themselves  to  fill  up  the  place  of  the  illustrious  physicist. 

graduation,  be  difforeat.    i 


*  Tha  members  of  the  Sc«iety  of  Aroueil  were— Laplace,  0.  L.  Ber- 
thollet,  Bioli  Gay-Lussao,  Humboldt,  TbSnard,  De  Candolle,  Collet- 
Descoutils,  A.  B.  Bertholleii  Malus,  Atago,  Berard,  Chaptal,  Dulong, 
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Among  ths  candiiiates  Ihere  wis  conspicuous  an  en- 
^neer  of  roads  and  budges  who  had  ■ilso  borne  a  part  in 
the  Egj'ptian  expedition,  and  whose  eonneclions  with  (he 
academicians  were  numeioua  and  of  old  date.  Every 
one,  therefore,  foi esiw  that  the  place  would  be  vigorously 
contested.  On  the  daj  of  elpttion,  August  13,  1810,  one 
of  Malus's  friends  undeiiook  to  bimg  him  the  news  of 
the  result  the  moment  it  wis  known  But  by  an  un- 
fortunate combination  of  eircum-Jtances  the  scrutiny  was 
not  opened  till  i  later  time  than  u  ual  M  1  obtained 
31  votes,  his  opponent  22  Th  fn  1  f  Malus,  just 
alluded  to,  did  not  lose  a  mom    t  t    hira  to  an- 

nounce the  hippy  lesult      But  th  1  h       at  which 

the  news  ought  to  hive  leached  h  m  h  a  1  og  passed, 
the  great  physicist  beheved  him  If  t  ha  b  defeated, 
and  abandoned  himaelf,  m  ^pite  of  all  the  consolations 
which  his  wife  afforded  him,  to  the  deepest  despondency. 
Thus  the  intiepid  soldiei  of  the  iimy  of  Sambre  and 
Meuse, — he  who  had  seen  the  near  approach  of  death  at 
the  combat  of  Chebiejs,  it  the  bittle  of  the  Pyramids, 
on  the  day  of  the  levolt  of  Cairo,  in  the  immortal  day  of 
Heliopolis, — the  officer  who  at  Ja£&  and  Damietta  had 
sustained  the  attacks  of  the  plague  with  such  flrmna'fs  of 
mind, — allowed  himself  to  yield  and  sink  tinder  the  sup- 
posed want  of  success  in  an  election  of  the  Academy ! 
Let  us  preserve  and  value  these  I'ecollections  !  Who 
will  venture  to  maintain  the  uselessness  of  such  institu- 
tions when  he  sees  the  author  of  one  of  Ihe  greatest  dis- 
coveries of  modern  times  attach  such  a  price  to  Ihe  title 
of  Academician?  Who  does  not  perceive  with  what 
emulation  young  experimentalists  ought  to  be  animated, 
when  the  society  in  which  they  aspire  to  take  tbeir  place, 
constantly  ansious  to  repel  from  itself  all  suspicion  of 
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party  icfluence,  holds  itseif  in  the  first  position  in  pubhc 
esteem  by  taking  the  greatest  care  always  to  recruit  ita 
ranks  solely  from  among  tiiose  who  are  most  worthy. 

Mains  had  become  major,  a  rank  corresponding  with 
that  of  lieu  tenant- colonel,  December  5,  1810.  The  gov- 
ernment had  oileii  entrusted  him  with  the  mission  to 
classify  in  tlieir  order  of  meiit  the  officers  of  artillery  and 
engineers  at  their  departure  from  the  Practical  School  of 
Metz,  He  became  afterwards  examiner  of  the  pupils  of 
the  Ecole  Poly  technique  for  descriptive  geometry,  and 
the  sciences  dependent  on  it. 

On  the  lith  Vend^miaire  an  IX.*  Malus  wrote  from 
Benisouf  to  his  friend  Lancret :  "I  live  here  like  a  her- 
mit ;  I  pass  whole  days  without  speaking  a  word."  It 
appeared  that  our  friend  often  abandoned  himself  to  his 
taste  foz  silence  The  pupda  of  the  Ecole  Polytei  hnique 
and  the  Ecole  d'Apphcation  related  that  in  going  over 
then  exercisei  he  contented  himself  by  pointing  out  with 
his  finger  the  paits  on  whit,h  he  required  explanations, 
without  saying  a  w  ord  This  mode  of  asking,  w  hich  con- 
tiasledeo  smgul-ulj  with  th^t  of  lome other  examinei=,  his 
contempormes,  not  a  little  astoncihed  them  But  they 
did  not  the  less  do  complete  jnsdce  to  the  enlightened 
patience,  the  intellistence,  and  the  perfect  honesty  wliich 
eharactei  ized  all  the  decisions  made  by  Malus  at  the  close 
of  his  examinations  Malus  filled,  ad  tnlenm  in  1811, 
the  functions  of  Director  of  Studies  at  the  Etole  Poly- 
technzque  There  weie  on!}  wanting  =ome  regimental 
foimalifies  to  entiust  to  him  definitiveli  this  important 
emploj  ment. 

The  comp'\nion  of  bis  choice  whom  he  w  enf  io  scLk  at 
Grie^sen  after  the  expedition  to  Egypt,  thiew  over  his 

*  October  E,X800. 
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existence  an  uBflpeakable  happiness.  The  most  cele- 
brated academies  of  Eui-ope  were  envious  to  secure  him 
as  an  associate.  He  was  loved,  honourec!,  and  esteemed 
by  all  who  knew  him.  He  might  look  forward  to  fresh 
and  brilliant  discoveries  of  which  his  genius  gave  prom- 
ise. He  possessed,  in  a  word,  after  the  warlike  labours 
of  his  youth,  all  that  co«ld  attach  him  to  life.  It  was  at 
this  juncture  that,  to  the  loss  of  his  connections,  of  his 
friends,  of  the  sciences,  and  the  national  glory,  life  failed 

A  consumption,  of  which  he  felt  the  first  symptoms 
about  the  middle  of  1811,  made  rapid  and  alaiming 
progress,  perhaps  from  some  seeds  of  the  plague  which 
stiU  larked  in  his  debilitated  constitution. 

Our  colleague  did  not  believe  himself  fatally  attacked ; 
for  on  the  evening  before  liis  death,  he  exacted  from  oae 
of  bis  friends  a  promise  to  accompany  him  in  the  course 
of  the  week  to  Montmorency,  whither  he  wished  to  retire 
for  a  abort  time  to  breathe  the  country  air.  But  I  can 
cite  a  still  more  demonstrative  proof,  if  possible,  of  the 
illusion  under  which  he  laboured  till  the  last.  Returned 
from  Egypt  with  the  full  persuasion  tliat  consumption  is 
contagious,  and  above  all  that  it  follows  attacks  of  the 
plague,  be  nevertheless  allowed  Madame  Malus,  with  his 
head  reposing  against  hers,  to  watch  his  least  motions,  and 
constantly  to  be  snrrounded  with  the  atmosphere  which 
he  had  breathed. 

To  the  last  this  admirable  woman  could  not  believe  in 
the  misfortune  which  threatened  Ler ;  and  when  the 
illustrious  savant  breathed  his  last,  it  was  needfiil  almost 
to  use  violence  to  detach  her  from  the  inanimate  body  of 
ber  husband.  She  survived  him  only  a  few  months. 
Malus  was  only  thirty-seven  years  of  age  when  the 
Academy  lost  him. 
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CHABACTEK    OF    MALTJS. — MAXIMS    AND    PEE  C  DPT  S. 

suaCEPTiBiLirr  of   malus  on  questions  of  sci- 
entific PRIORITY. 

Our  colleague  was  of  a  middle  height  and  size.  In 
spite  of  his  reserved  and  cold  manners,  he  had  a  friendly 
heart.  An  excellent  son,  a,  tender  and  irreproachable 
husband,  a  devoted  friend, — he  has  lefl  behind  him,  in 
the  minds  of  all  who  knew  him,  the  reputation,  so  much 
to  be  envied,  of  a  truly  good  man.  His  conduct,  always 
beyond  reproach  even  in  Ihe  most  difScult  conjunctures, 
was  not  merely  dictated  by  an  instinctive  sense  of  right 
In  the  leisure  of  his  bivouacs  in  Egypt  he  iiad  put  down 
on  scattered  papers  the  thoughts  and  maxims  on  which 
he  considered  that  his  conduct  ought  to  be  modelled.  I 
will  here  cite  some  of  them  which  would  not  disgrace,  I 
think,  the  most  celebrated  collections  published  by  any 
of  our  philosophers. 

"  All  the  actions  of  life  ought  to  tend  towards  the  per- 
fection of  the  soul  and  to  social  harmony." 

"  Hope  is  a  source  of  happiness  which  is  not  to  be 
neglected." 

"  I  will  found  my  enjoyments  on  the  affections  of  the 
heart,  the  visions  of  the  imagination,  and  the  spectacle  of 
nature." 

"  We  must  exercise  patience,  as  the  virtue  most  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  happiness  in  our  moral  existeni.'e." 

"  Mediocrity  ia  a  desirable  condition  of  life,  since  it 
requires  little  expense." 

"  A  great  part  of  life  often  depends  on  circumstances. 
There  are  good  things  of  which  we  must  take  advantage 
as  they  may  occur  ; — as  we  enjoy  the  spring  of  the  year ; 
the  brightness  of  a  fine  day  ;  or  the  odour  of  a  rose." 
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"  As  we  cannot  give  children  the  i 
ought  to  give  them  the  habit  of  it." 

corps  de  reserve  to  oppose  a  barrier  to  irregularity." 
"  I  do  not  like  men  who  weigh  their  own  good  deeds." 
I  find  also  id  the  papers  from  which  the  preceding 
fonns  a  very  short  extract,  a  thought  expressed  in  the 
following  terms  : — 

"  One  becomes  the  slave  of  any  man,  if  injustice  on  Lis 
part  can  offend  and  grieve  us." 

This  last  precept  is  full  of  wisdom  ;  but  did  the  author 
himself  always  strictly  conform  to  it  ?  On  questions  of 
scientific  priority  has  he  not  sometimes,  to  use  his  own 
expression,  become  the  slave  of  his  opponents?  See  and 
judge  for  yourselves. 

Malus  suspected  a  member  of  the  Institute  of  Egypt 
of  having  wished  to  invade  his  rights  on  the  occasion  of 
an  analytical  calculation  being  communicated  to  that 
learned  body.  He  was  so  preoccupied  with  this  idea 
that  in  a  letter  addressed  to  his  colleague  he  omitted  to 
write  before  his  signature,  "I  am,  with  consideration, 
your  humble  servant."  The  meaning  of  this  suppres- 
sion of  a  customary  form  of  politeness  is  indicated  in 
positive  terms  in  a  letter  which  I  have  before  me  from 
the  officer  of  engineers  to  his  friend  Lancvet. 

A  great  geometer  conceived  the  idea  of  a  means  of 
reconciling  the  phenomena  of  double  refraction  with  the 
principle  of  "  least  action,"  and  published  on  this  subject 
a  note  which  every  one  may  read  in  our  scientific  jour- 

Malus  was  convinced  that  he  had  himself  first  con- 
ceived the  possibility  of  this  investigation,  and  that  he 
had  spoken  of  it  publicly  before  the  publication  of  that 
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nole.  He  did  not  content  himself  with  giving  publicity 
to  his  first  ideas  without  making  any  mention  of  the  note 
from  the  pen  of  so  justly  celebrated  a  writer;  but,  in 
Bpite  of  his  fiocustomed  reserve,  he  expressed  himself  on 
this  subject  on  every  occasion  with  a  vehemence  of  which 
he  would  not  have  been  supposed  capable, 

I  will  cite  a  third  example :  An  academician  believed 
he  had  a.  right  \a  contest  with  Malus  the  priority  in  an 
important  discovery  with  respect  to  polarization.  Malua 
was  then  at  Metz ;  his  letters  bear  witness,  in  terms 
which  I  know  not  how  to  repeat,  to  his  extreme  im- 
tation.  It  appeared  to  liim  that  the  pretensions  of  his 
opponent  were  not  well  founded  in  fact,  and  also  that 
justice  enjoined  that  he  should  have  been  allowed  reason- 
able time  to  explore  the  first  bpda  of  a  mine  the  discovery 
of  which  belonged  incontestably  to  him.  I  ask,  never- 
theless, whether  the  susceptibility  of  Malus  can  be  alto- 
gether blamed  ?  Those  who  defend  with  so  much  reason 
the  rights  of  property  eis  the  corner-'itone  of  modern 
dvilization  cannot  be  astonished  to  see  our  colleague 
attach  himself  with  bo  much  ardour  to  the  defence  of 
what  is  the  first  and  most  incontestable  kind  of  properly, 
— that  which  consists  in  the  works  of  the  intellect  Is  it 
moreover  quite  certain,  when  the  illustrious  physicist 
showed  himself  so  sensitive  on  the  subject  of  tlie  fruits  of 
his  laboura  and  his  genius,  that  he  was  not  looking  for- 
■ward  to  one  of  the^e  solemn  meetings  where  the  claims 
of  men  of  science  to  the  remembrance  of  mankind  are 
enumerated  and  appreciated  before  an  enlightened  and 
impartial  public, — a  judge  from  whom  tlnere  is  no  ap- 
peal ?  Would  it  tlien  be  strange  that,  seeing  himself  ia 
imagination  before  this  formidable  tribuua!,  he  liad 
dreamed  of  coming  there  furnished  with   the  j 
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possible  number  of  discoveries  uncontesfed  and  incon- 
testable ?  and  that  under  the  pressure  of  these  preoccu- 
pations he  had  forgotten  for  an  instant  an  abstract 
maxim  of  philosophy  ?  However  this  may  have  been, 
the  integrity  and  perfect  honour  of  Malus  will  never  be 
called  in  question. 

In  the  collection  of  thoughts  from  which  I  have  just 
g^ven  extracts,  I  read  ; — 

"  There  are  very  few  men,  who,  when  they  die,  leave 
behind  them  any  traces  of  their  existence." 

I  hazard  little  in  asserting  that  Malus  will  be  reck- 
oned among  these  privileged  few.  His  name  wUl  go 
down  to  the  most  distant  posterity,  coupled  with  one  of 
those  great  discoveries  whicli,  independently  of  their 
individual  merit,  have  opened  a  vast  career  to  the  inves- 
tigations of  science.  The  immortal  name  of  Malus  will 
remain  ever  inseparable  from  that  of  polarisation,  under 
which  all  the  most  curious,  the  most  fertile,  the  most  bril- 
liwnt  phenomena  of  modern  optics  are  grouped. 
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PKELIMINAET  NOTICE. 

The  Biography  of  Fresnel,  the  first  which  I  had  to 
read,  as  Perpetual  Secretary,  at  a  public  meeting  of  the 
Academy,  gave  rise  to  incidents  which  several  historians 
of  our  Revolution  of  1880  reported  iacorrectly.  1  thus 
feel  myself  bound  to  give  the  true  version  of  the  fects. 
On  aiTiving  at  the  Academy,  July  the  26th,  1830, 1  read 
in  the  Moniteur  the  famous  ordinances.*  I  understood 
in  an  instant  all  the  political  consequences  which  tliese 
acts  would  hring  in  their  train ;  I  considered  them  as  a 
national  misfortune,  and  1  at  once  resolved  to  take  no 
part  in  the  literary  solemnity  for  which  we  had  been  con- 
volted.  I  announced  my  resolution  in  these  lines,  which 
were  to  be  substituted  for  the  prepared  Sloffe  : — 

"  Gentlemen, — If  you  have  read  the  Moniteur  your 
thoughts  must  doubtless  be  impressed  with  a  deep  sad- 
ness, and  you  will  not  feel  astonished  that,  for  my  part, 
I  have  not  sufficient  calmness  of  mind  to  be  able  to  take 
part  in  this  ceremony." 

I  committed  the  fault  of  communicating  this  resolution 

to  several  of  my  colleagues.     From  that  moment  difficul- 

*  In  allusion  lo  the  abrogatioa  of  tbo  Chatter  by  the  laiiiisters  of 
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ties  arose  on  al!  sides.  "If  you  execute  your  project," 
they  said  to  me,  "  the  Instifute  will  be  aholiahed  ;  now, 
have  you,  the  youngest  memher  of  the  Academy,  any 
right  to  provoke  such  a  catastrophe  ?  "  And  to  support 
this  remark,  they  pointed  out  to  me  several  savauts  whose 
sole  livelihood  lay  in  their  appointment  as  members  of 
the  Institute.  These  observations,  strongly  represented, 
shook  my  determination.  The  strife  nevertheless  hecame 
hotter ;  I  could  consent  to  read  Fresnel's  elo^e,  but  I  ob- 
stinately refused  to  cut  out  the  passages  whicli  just  before 
had  appeared  fo  be  iri'eproachable,  on  tlie  necessity  to 
comply  with  the  charter  strictly,  if  it  was  not  wished 
fo  open  again  the  career  of  revolutions.  Cuvier,  from 
Mendship  for  me,  and  also  from  interest  in  the  Academy, 
was  espedally  eager  to  obtain  these  suppressions.  I 
communicated  tliia  circumstance  to  Villemain,  who,  with- 
ont  perceiving  that  the  great  naturalist  was  within  hear- 
ing, exclaimed  :  "  That  is  signal  cowardice."  From 
thence  quarrels  and  personalities  arose,  of  which  I  should 
feel  scruples  in  depositing  the  remembrance  here.  The 
result,  at  the  time  of  this  lamentable  circumstance,  was, 
that  the  passages  in  question  wei'e  preserved  in  the  read- 
ing, and  became  the  object,  on  the  part  of  the  public,  of 
enthusiastic  applause,  which  did  not  appear  to  be  merited 
either  by  the  matter  or  the  form.  I  must  own  that  I  was 
much  surprised  when,  on  coming  out  of  the  meeting,  the 
Duke  of  Ragusa  whispered  fo  me,  "God  grant  that  I 
may  not  have  to  go  to-morrow  to  seek  for  you  at  Viii- 
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Gentlemen., — "  There  are  men  wlio  may  be  succeeded, 
but  whom  no  one  caa  replace."  These  words  of  one  of 
the  most  honoured  writers  of  our  time,  so  often  reproduced 
aa  the  conyentional  formula  on  occasions  like  the  present, 
are  to-day  in  my  mouth  the  faithful  expression  of  what  I 
feel.  How  could  I,  indeed,  without  the  deepest  emotion, 
now  occupy  before  this  tribunal  a  place  which  has  been 
so  worthily  filled,  during  eight  years,  by  the  illustrious 
geometer  whose  unexpected  death  has  been  a  source  of 
no  less  I'egret  to  friendship,  than  to  science  and  to  letters. 

It  is  not  here,  Geotlemen,  for  the  first  time  that  this 
sincere  avowal  of  my  well-founded  diffidence  has  been 
heard.  Nearly  aO  the  members  of  the  Academy  have  in 
turn  been  the  confidants  of  my  scruples,  and  their  encour- 
aging kindness  had  scarcely  succeeded  in  surmounting 
them.  Devoted  for  a  long  time  past  to  purely  scientific 
researches,  entirely  destitute  of  the  literary  clmms,  which 
up  to  this  moment  had  appeared  indispen "fable  m  the  dif- 
ficult functions  which  were  confided  to  me,  I  could  only 
possess  in  the  eyes  of  the  Academy  the  flight  merit  of 
continued  zeal,  of  unlimited  devotion  to  its,  interests,  of 
an  ardent  desii-e  manifested  on  all  occi'ions  to  see  the 
renown  which  it  had  acqnu'ed  enlarge,  if  that  were  pos- 
sible, and  extend  itself  in  ail  quarters.  The  void  which 
M.  Fourier  has  left  among  us  (as  I  was  the  fii-st  to 
acknowledge,  and  I  acknowledged  it  without  reserve)  will 
be  especially  felt  in  these  solemn  meetings ;  it  is  then 
that  you  will  recall  to  mind  that  language  in  which  lite 
most  rigorous  precision  was  so  happily  allied  with  ele- 
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ganee  and  wifh  grace.  Also  I  could  not  but  j 
myself  that  the  indulgence  of  the  Academy  presaged  in 
some  degree  that  with  which  the  public  would  deign  to 
honour  me ;  otherwise  could  I  have  dared  lo  mnke  an 
inexperienced  voice  heard  here,  after  the  eloquent  inter- 
preter whom  we  have  just  lost,  and  by  the  side  of  him 
whom  we  have  the  happiness  aciU  to  possess  ? 

I  hasten,  moreover,  to  explfun  that  this  ehge  departs 
from  the  ordinary  form.  I  shall  even  ask  the  favour  of  its 
being  looked  upon  as  simply  a  acienlific  memoir,  in  which, 
taking  occasion  from  the  labours  of  oar  late  associate,  I 
have  the  opportunity  of  examining  the  progress  which 
has  been  made  in  our  times  in  several  of  the  most  impor- 
tant branches  of  optics.  At  an  epoch  when  the  courses 
of  lectures  at  the  CoUeffe  de  France,  of  the  FaciilU  de 
Paris,  of  the  Jardin  du  Soi  are  attracting  so  great  a 
concourse  of  auditors,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  might  directly  address  itself  to  the 
public  (that  friend  of  our  studies,  showing  its  good  will 
by  so  numerous  an  attendance  at  our  meetings)  on  some 
of  the  various  questions  with  which  we  are  specially  occu- 
pied. At  the  same  time  this  is  but  a  simple  attempt  of 
my  own  on  which  I  should  wish  to  be  enlightened ;  the 
critic  will  find  me  docile.  I  hope,  however,  that  the  satis- 
faction of  becoming  initiated  in  a  few  minutes  into  the 
most  curious  discoveries  of  one  century,  may  appear  a 
sufficient  compensation  for  the  inevitable  tediousnesa 
which  so  many  minute  details  must  cause. 

For  my  own  part,  the  indulgence  ou  which  I  count 
will  not  prevent  my  making  every  effort  to  render  myself 
clear.  Footenelle,  on  a  similar  occasion,  asked  of  his 
auditory  (I  quote  his  own  expression)  "  the  same  atten- 
tion which  they  would  necessarily  give  to 
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the  Princess  of  Cleves  if  thej  wished  closely  to  foUow  the 
plot,  and  to  know  the  whole  beauty  of  it."  I  am  aware 
that  I  should  not  be  right  in  demanding  so  little  ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand  I  have  the  advantage  of  speaking  before 
in  assembly  familiarized  with  deep  studi,  ™d  from 
which  one  m^j  conddentlj  claim  a  degree  of  ittention 
which  Fontenelle  himself  at  the  commen^'empnt  ot  the 
eighteenth  century,  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  gain 
fjom  the  fiivolous  as-^emblj  he  was  addressing 

IKFiKCY  OP  FI1E3NEL. HIS  ENTRANCE  INTO  THE  POLT- 

TECIINIC  SCHOOL  AND  INTO  THE  COKPS  OP  BKIDGEa 
AND  HIGHWAYS. — HIS  DEPOSITION  FOR  IlAriNG  GONE 
TO  JOIN  THE  ROYAL  ARMY  AT  PALUD. 

Augustine  John  Fresnel  was  born  the  lOlh  of  May, 
1788,  at  Broglie,  near  Bernay,  in  that  part  of  the  ancient 
province  of  Normandy  which  now  forms  the  department 
of  Eure.  His  fatlier  was  an  architect,  and  in  this  quality 
had  been  entrusted  by  the  military  engineer  with  the 
construction  of  the  Fort  of  Querqueville,  at  one  of  the 
extremities  of  the  harbour  of  Cherbourg ;  but  the  revo- 
lutionaiy  storm  having  forced  him  to  abandon  this  work, 
he  retired  with  all  his  family  to  a  moderate  property 
which  he  owned  near  Caen,  at  Matthieu,  a  little  village 
which  already  was  not  without  some  notoriety,  being  the 
birthplace  of  the  poet  John  Marot,  father  of  the  cele- 
brated Clement.  Madame  Fresnel,  whose  family  name 
(M^rimee)  was  also  to  become  one  day  dear  to  literature 
and  the  arts,  was  endowed  with  the  most  happy  qualities 
of  heart  and  mind ;  the  solid  and  varied  instruction  which 
she  had  received  in  her  youth  enabled  her  to  assist  ac- 
tively, during  eight  consecutive  years,  in  the  efforts  which 
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her  husband  made  for  the  educaLion  of  (heir  four  chilctren. 
The  progress  of  the  eldest  son  was  brilliant  and  rapid, 
Augustine,  on  the  contrary  advanced  extremely  slowly  in 
his  sludies  ;  at  eight  years  of  age  he  could  scarcely  read. 
This  want  of  success  might  be  attributable  to  the  very 
delicate  eondifion  of  the  young  scholar,  and  tq  the  pre- 
cautions which  it  rendered  necessary ;  but  it  will  be  still 
better  understood  when  it  is  known  that  Fresnel  never 
had  any  tas>te  for  the  study  of  languages ;  that  he  always 
set  very  little  value  on  the  exercises  which  address  them- 
selves solely  to  the  memory;  that  his  own,  which  was 
moreover  very  rebellious  generally,  refused  almost  ab- 
solutely to  retain  words  from  the  moment  that  they 
were  detached  from  a  clear  argument  and  displaced  in 
arrangement:  I  must  also  own,  without  hesitation,  that 
those  whose  predictions  concerning  the  future  of  a  child 
are  founded  on  the  precise  estimate  of  the  first  places 
which  he  obtained  at  the  college,  in  theme  or  in  transla- 
tion, would  never  have  imagined  that  Augustine  Fresnel 
would  become  oae  of  the  most  distinguished  savants  of 
our  epoch.  As  to  his  young  comrades,  they  had,  on  the 
contrary,  judged  with  that  sagacity  which  rarely  deceives 
them ;  they  called  him  "the  genius."  This  pompous  title 
was  unanimously  accorded  him  on  aocouat  of  the  experi- 
mental researches  (I  may  be  allowed  this  ex()ressidn,  it  is 
but  just)  io  which  he  devoted  himself  at  the  age  of  nine 
years,  whether  for  determining  the  relative  length  and 
bore  whidi  give  the  greatest  power  to  the  little  elder- 
wood  popguns  which  children  use  in  their  play,  or  in  de- 
termining which  are  the  woods,  dry  or  green,  which  are 
best  to  use  in  making  bows,  under  the  double  eonsidei-a- 
tion  of  elasticity  and  strength.  Tbe  physicist  of  nine 
years  old  had,  indeed,  executed  this  little  work  with  so 
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mucli  success,  that  the  toys,  hitherto  very  inoffensive,  had 
become  dangerous  arms,  which  he  had  the  honour  of  see- 
ing proscribed  by  an  express  resolution  of  the  aaseoibled 
parents  of  all  the  combatants. 

In  1801,  Fresnel,  aged  thirteen,  quitted  the  paternal 
hearth,  and  went  to  Caen  with  his  elder  brother.  The 
central  school  of  this  town,  where  the  instruction  has 
iyb  dtablp         Idh  fp 

f  f  th  t  m     t      Th        cell    t  1 

mhm         f        M  q        ttt  fg  Igm 

m         d  I        f        tl     Abb    d    1    K  !y 

CO       btd        d      Ip         ly  pplh         "ay 

tht        ttdfmdhl         ddhmf  1 

h  ft  ly      th     tpar     t!y  cabl   1  byr    tl     f  I 

pi  h   h  h  d  d         1  Th    com 

fk       11  flllbflthhw 

h  tl    t    fwh   I  h      t  p 

th     1    p    t  bra  H  th    g    1 1  d 

hbF         Ihlfl  dl  Vpf  ssors    t 

C        was    1     y    1     ly      d        p     f  1      Th  t    1 

hlth        1         ly  pdl  1         fh 

11    t  d  I  h  m  b  1  th  t 

myra  ttl         an  ttt         wld 

h        1         t       d  pi        ftlylhhwldt 

pubhsh. 

Fresnel  entered  the  Polytechnic  School  at  the  age  of 
sixteen  and  a  half,  where  Iris  eldest  brother  had  preceded 
him  one  year  before.  His  health  was  at  that  time  ex- 
tremely weai,  and  gave  reason  to  fear  that  he  would  be 
unable  to  support  the  fatigue  of  so  rough  a  noviciate ; 
but  that  feeble  body  enclosed  the  most  vigorous  soul,  and 
in  all  things  the  firm  will  to  succeed  is  already  half  the 
,  the   dexterity   of  Fresnel  in  the 
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graphic  ai'ts  was  nearly  unequalled,  and  on  this  ground 
he  could  fully  compete  with  the  cleverest  of  his  com- 
rades, even  whilst  imposing  upon  biro  far  less  work  in  a 
day.  When  Fresnel  went  through  the  couree  at  the 
Polytechnic  Scliool,  a  savant,  whose  zeal  age  has  not 
cooled, — wiiom  the  Academy  of  Sciences  has  the  happi- 
ness to  number  amongst  its  most  active  and  most  assidu- 
ous members,  \  wh  n'isl  It  tmlwli 
only  designate  I  y  h  mpl  til  f  th  h  f  fl 
geometers,~f  Ifill  d  th  d  t  f  m  I  tl 
course  of  the  i  1804  h  p  p  d  t  th  p  p  1 
subject  of  coi  p  t  g  c*  1  q  S  I 
solved  it ;  but  I  It  f  F  I  p  t  1  ly  t  k 
the  attention  t  coll  f  p  m  j  y 
the  happy  pi  1  f  d  f  n  hght 
indications,  t!  tit  h  h  II  h  n  b  htly  M 
Legendro  (his  m  p  from  my  I  p  )  mpl  ted 
the  young  p  p  bl  ly  P  f  f 
ment  coming  i  hhqt  IdtF  1 
perhaps  for  I  fi  t  t  m  li  t  f  h  m  nt 
and  conquered  n  fl  fmtusthh 
with  him  produced  the  most  \eiatiou3  results,  because  it 
prevented  him  from  attempting  new  paths. 

On  leaving  the  Polytechnic  School,  Fresnel  passed 
into  the  department  of  the  "  pouts  et  ehaussees."  When 
he  had  obtained  the  rank  of  ingenUiir  ordinaire,  he  was 
sent  into  the  department  of  the  Vendee,  where  the  gov- 
ernment, desirous  to  efface  the  traces  of  our  deplorable 
civil  discord,  raised  up  all  that  war  had  thrown  down, 
opened  communications  destined  to  give  life  to  the 
country,  and  laid  the  foundafioas  of  a  new  town.  Every 
pupil,  whatever  may  be  the  career  he  is  about  to  enter 
upon,  await?  with  the  most  eager  impatience  the  instant 
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at  wMeh  lie  may  give  up  that  title.  To  him,  in  four- 
and-twenty  hours,  the  appearance  of  the  world  becomes 
completely  changed ;  he  has  hitherto  received  instruc- 
tion ;  he  is  going  to  create  it.  His  future  seems,  more- 
over, to  promise  him  all  that  a.  century  may  have  ofi'ered 
in  the  way  of  brilliant  occurrences  to  some  few  individ- 
uals favoured  by  fate. 

Few  engineers,  for  example,  receive  their  diplomas 
without  believing  themselves  from  this  moment  called 
(like  new  "Riquets")  either  to  join  the  ocean  to  the 
Mediterranean  by  a  great  canal  which  will  carry  mer- 
chantmen even  to  the  centre  of  a  kingdom,  or  to  trace 
on  the  slope  of  the  Alps  the  winding  and  bold  road 
whose  summit  is  lost  amidst  eternal  snow,  but  which  the 
traveller  neverthel^s  will  face  even  in  the  depth  of 
winter.  One  has  conceived  the  hope  of  ornamenting 
tbe  capital  with  one  of  those  light,  and  at  the  same  time 
steady  bridges,  where  the  bold  chisel  of  a  David  may 
some  day  come  to  animate  the  marble  ;  another,  remod- 
elling the  gigantic  works  of  Cherbourg,  arrests  tempests 
at  the  entrance  of  roadsteads,  pi'ovides  useful  harboure 
for  merchantmen,  associates  himself  finally  with  the 
glorj'  of  the  national  squadrons  by  furnishing  them  with 
new  means  of  attack  and  defence.  The  less  ambitious 
have  dreamt  of  improving  the  coarse  of  the  principal 
rivers,  and  rendering  their  waters  deeper  and  less  rapid 
by  means  of  embankments ;  of  checking  those  moving 
mountains  which,  under  the  name  of  sandhills,  gradually 
invade  rich  countries  and  transform  them  into  sterile 
deserts. 

I  will  not  venture  to  afBrm  that,  notwithstanding  the 
extreme  moderation  of  his  desires,  Fresnel  entirely 
escaped  these  happy  dreams  of  youth.    At  alJ  events  the 
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sequel  was  unexpected.  To  level  small  portions  of 
road  ;  to  seek,  in  the  countries  placed  under  iiis  superin- 
tendence, for  beds  of  flint;  to  preside  over  the  extraction 
of  the  materials  ;  to  see  to  their  deposition  on  the  road, 
or  in  the  wheel  ruts ;  to  execute,  here  and  there,  a 
bridge  over  the  irrigalioa  drains ;  to  reestahlish  some 
metres  of  bank  which  the  torrent  has  carried  away  in  its 
progress ;  to  exercise  principally  an  active  surveillance 
over  the  , contractora ;  to  verify  their  accounts;  to  esti- 
mate scrupuloasiy  their  worlis, — such  were  the  duties, 
very  useful  though  not  ^eiy  loftj  not  leiy  ^iientiln, 
which  Freonel  hid  to  fulfil  luiiug  tiom  eight  to  nine 
yeais  in  Vendee  m  Dromi,  inl  m  Hie  et  Vilame 
How  heiMly  must  i  mind  ot  such  power  hive  been 
aftected  ishpn  he  compared  the  v^Q  which  he  might 
hive  mTlo  (t  those  houis  which  pass  iwiy  so  quickly 
with  the  wai  in  which  they  weie  being  spent '  But 
wjth  Fiesnel  conacientiousnesa  was  alwaji  the  foiemost 
part  of  his  ehnidcter  \nd  he  constantly  performed  his 
duties  as  an  engineer  with  the  most  rigorous  scrupulous- 
neea.  The  mission  to  defend  the  revenues  of  the  state, 
to  obtain  for  them  the  best  employment  possible,  ap- 
pealed to  his  eyea  in  the  light  of  a  question  of  honour. 
The  functionary,  whatever  might  be  his  rank,  who  sub- 
mitted to  him  an  ambiguous  account,  became  at  once  the 
object  of  his  profound  contempt.  Fresnel  couid  not 
comprehend  the  conduct  to  which  persons,  in  other 
respects  very  estimable,  believe  themselves  bound  some- 
times by  an  eipni  de  corpi  All  fraternity  ceased  for 
him,  notwithstanding  the  similarity  of  title  and  uniform, 
as  bojn  IS  any  one  lost  %  piobit)  free  of  suspicion. 
tJnder  suih  circumstances  the  h  ibitual  gentleness  of  his 
manners  di^appeii  ed    and  give  place  to  a  sternness,  I 
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will  even  say  a  roaghncs,  which  in  this  ige  of  conces- 
sions drew  upon  him  nHmeroua  vesations 

The  purely  speculative  opinions  of  a  studious  man 
concerning  the  political  oig'tnization  of  sociefy,  must 
generally  be  of  too  little  lnte^e^t  to  the  public  to  render 
then  mention  nece-sary ,  but  the  intlupuce  which  they 
e->Leiciaed  on  the  eaieei  of  Fiesnel  will  not  allow  me  to 
be  Silent  upon  them 

Fiesnel  hke  so  many  good  men,  aasociited  himself 
deeply  in  1814  with  the  hopes  to  which  the  return  of 
the  Bouibon  family  gase  rise  The  chiifer  of  1814, 
executed  without  leti  ispnctii  p  effect,  appeared  to  him  to 
contain  all  the  geinis  of  a  wise  hbfrty  He  saw  in  it 
the  aurora  of  a  political  legeneration  nhich  would,  with- 
out a  check,  exteni  itself  fiom  Fiance  o^er  all  Europe. 
His  patiiotit,  apitit  was  evcited  with  the  idea  that  our 
beautiful  country  was  tbiut  to  exercise  such  a  pacific 
influence  over  the  gjod  ot  nations  If,  duiing  the  Im 
penal  djoaoty  the  great  even ta  of  4u&teilitz,  of  Jena  of 
Fnedland,  had  not  strongly  excited  his  imagination,  it 
was  solely  because  thej  appeared  to  him  destined  to  pei- 
petuate  that  despotism  under  which  France  at  that  time 
bent.  The  disembarkment  at  Cannes,  in  1815,  appeared 
to  him  an  attack  on  civilization ;  and  thus,  without  being 
hindered  by  the  disordered  state  of  his  health,  he  was 
anxious  to  go  and  join  one  of  the  detachments  of  the 
royal  army  of  the  south.  Fresnel  flattered  himself  with 
the  hope  of  meeting  only  with  men  of  his  own  disposi- 
tion, if  I  may  judge  from  the  painful  impression  which 
he  experienced  at  his  first  interview  with  the  general 
under  whose  orders  he  went  to  place  himself.  Touched 
by  the  invalid  appearance  of  the  new  soldier,  the  p.eaeral 
testified  his  surprise  that  in  such  a  condition  he  should 
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expose  himself  to  the  fatigues  and  dangers  of  a  civil  war. 
"Tour  supei'ioia,  Su,'  said  he,  "have  enjoined  on  you 
this  expedition  '  '  No,  general,"  he  replied,  "I  have 
taken  no  advice  huf  my  own."  "I  pray  you  tell  me 
without  resei've,  has  any  one  threatened  you  with  not 
paying  your  appointments^  '  "No  such  threat  Las  been 
made ;  my  appointmeiits  h'»ve  been  regularly  paid." 
"  Very  well ;  I  ought,  between  ourselves,  to  warn  you 
that  you  can  here  reckon  only  on  what  may  he  got  by 
chance."  "I  have  leikoned  my  owa  resources;  I 
neither  hope  nor  desire  any  other  recompense.  I  pre- 
sent myself  to  you  to  fulfil  my  duty."  "  I  admire  you, 
Sir  !  it  is  thus  that  every  good  servant  of  the  royal  cause 
ought  to  think  and  act ;  I  participate  in  your  honourable 
sentiments ;  you  may  reckon  on  my  good  will." 

That  good  will  in  fact  did  not  fail  ■  and  the  questions 
which  at  first  1  ad  1  i  nf  1 1  F  1  h  d  1  ly 
that  bis  que.t  1  ss  fh         j       f  th 

world,  knew  by       p  tl    t       p  p  la     g  th 

under  whate^         1         f  m  y    h        t    If       I  d     m 
than  a  few  in  1      11      h     «nd      I     I    p    t  n 


Fresnel  ret        d  to  Nj  n    1  1         1  1 

dying.     The  t  tl  t     f  fh    PU  d  h    1  p 

ceded  him.     Tl     j  ^  1        (w    k     w     1    t  th     t    m    g 
nifies  in  (he        th)    fF     d  h  m       h  d  1        J 

few  days  aft  d  m^        1       mm  sa  y  d    I      i 

his  depriyati        f  h       fh  1  pi      d  1  m       d      th 

surveillance     tthpl  Fbtfmmts 

tenuate  the  od  t         f       h     t  t  I      gl 

however,  toy!tt  tdlht         <3 

less  rigour,  adbtF         Ih        dpm  tgt 

Paris ;  that  II      1  th       w  th     t  b         d   t    bed     th 
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he  was  able  to  renew  his  acquaintance  with  hia  old 
fellow  students,  and  to  prepare  for  those  scientiflo  re- 
searches which  he  designed  to  pursue  ia  the  retreat 
where  hie  younger  yeai's  had  been  passed.  At  this  time 
Fresnel  had  but  a  very  confused  idea  of  the  brilliant  dis- 
coveries, which,  in  the  early  years  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, entirely  changed  the  aspect  of  optical  science. 

PKESNEl'S   first   SCIENTrPIC   PAPEES. 

The  first  memoir  on  science  which  Fresnel  drew  up, 
dates  from  this  same  year,  1814.  It  was  an  essay  whose 
object  was  to  rectify  the  explanation,  considered  as 
imperfect,  of  the  phenomenon  of  the  aberration  of  the 
light  of  the  stars  hitherto  generally  followed  in  elemen- 
tary works.  Both  geometry  and  physical  science  equaUy 
bore  out  this  new  Eid ministration ;  but,  unfortunately,  it 
too  closely  resembled  that  already  given  by  Bradley  him- 
self and  by  Clairault.  I  say  unfortunately,  because,  if 
we  should  suppose  that  such  coincidences  are  pleasing  to 
the  self-love  of  a  dihiitant,  or  stimulate  his  zeal,  it  would 
be  a  mistake.  On  the  other  band,  an  author  may  sup- 
port with  philosophy,  I  admit,  tlie  unpleasant  fact  of 
having  uselessly  employed  bis  powers  for  years  in  the 
search  after  a  truth  already  long  since  established ;  he 
may  give  up,  with  the  best  grace,  the  flattering  hope  of 
seeing  his  name  associated  with  some  brilliant  discovery  ; 
but  might  he  not  feel  much  more  disquieted  when  there 
was  ground  to  fear,  that  from  mere  ignorance  of  the 
existence  of  prior  researches,  of  which  no  one  dreamed, 
he  might  stand  charged  with  plagiarism  ?  when  he  might 
apprehend  that  an  irreproachable  character  was  no  safe- 
guard against  such  imputations  ?  The  public,  notwith- 
standing the  most  express  denials,  will  always  believe 
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that  an  author  knows  al!  that  he  might  be  si 
know ;  and  the  right  with  which  it  is  invested,  to  treat 
with  implacable  severity  tbose  who  knowingly  borrow 
from  the  labours  of  their  predecessors,  is  the  origin  of 
more  than  one  act  of  injustice.  Thus,  Lagrange  baa 
recounted  that  in  his  youth  he  experienced  just  such  a 
profound  mortification,  on  finding,  by  accident,  in  the 
works  of  Leibnitz,  an  analytical  formula  which  he  had 
completely  foi^ottea,  and  of  which  he  had  spoken  to  the 
Academy  of  Turin  an  a  discovery  of  his  own.  From 
that  day  he  had  nearly  renounced  altogether  the  study 
of  mathematics.  The  demonslration  of  aberration  was 
a  matter  of  too  little  importance  to  inspire  Fresnel  with 
a  similar  discouragement ;  and  besides,  he  had  not  print- 
ed it ;  but  this  circumstance  rendered  him  extremely 
timid ;  and  subsequently  he  never  published  any  memoir 
without  assuring  himself  by  the  testimony  of  some  of  his 
friends,  to  whom  the  academical  collections  were  more 
familiar,  that  he  had  not,  according  to  a  popular  proverb 
which  he    habitually   adopted,   "  broken   through   open 

*  It  is  muoh  to  be  ragrettsd  that  this  early  production  of  Fresnel 
Bhould  not  tiave  been  preserred — mors  aspeciallj  vflien  we  i-scoUeet 
thiit  the  theoretical  explanRtiOD  of  the  aberration  of  light^  thongh  Eip- 
pavently  well  given  by  Clalranlt  and  otheva,  was  toe  a,  long  tiraa  by 
no  meana  clearly  appreliendeii,  and  far  from  being  exempt  from  all 
necessity  foe  further  etaoidaljoii.  in  proof  of  this  it  may  snlHoe  to 
allnde  to  the  fact  tbat,  on  the  ocoaBion  of  the  transit  of  Venna  in 
17S9,  two  eminent  astronomers,  Blisa  nnd  Hornsby,  calculated  the 
effect  of  aberration  aa  accelerating  the  phases  of  the  transit,  while 
Profesaor  Winthrop,  of  Cambridge,  U.  S.,  argued  that  it  onght  to  be 
that  ofretariSng  them.  Other  discrepancies  of  opinion  in  past  times 
might  also  be  cited;  but  the  most  striking  fact  has  been  the  cou»o- 
versy  in  which  the  whole  subject  has  been  involved  in  onr  times, 
arising  out  of  the  somewhat  startling  ideas  proposed  by  Professor 
Cbollis.  and  so  largely  diacusied  by  that  eminent  mathematician  and 
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The  first  experimenlal  researches  of  Fresnel  do  not 
date  earlier  than  the  beginning  of  1815  ;  hut  setting  out 
frora  this  epoch,  memoirs  succeeded  to  memoirs,  discov- 
eries to  discoveries,  with  a  rapidity  of  which  the  history 
of  science  offers  few  examples.  On  the  28th  of  December, 
1814,  Fresael  wrote  from  Nyons,  "  I  do  not  know  what 
is  meant  by  (he  polarization  of  light ;  heg  my  uncle,  M. 
A.  M^rim^e,  to  send  me  the  best  works  from  which  I 
may  obtain  information  on  this  subject."  Eight  months 
had  scai-cely  elapsed,  when  highly  skilful  researches 
placed  him  among  the  most  celebrated  physicists  of  our 
era.  In  1819  he  carried  off  the  prize  piwposed  by  the 
Academy  on  the  difficult  question  of  diffraction.  In 
1823  be  became  a  member  of  that  body  by  an  una- 
nimity of  suffrages, — a  kind  of  success  extremely  rare, 
since  it  implies  not  only  merit  of  the  highest  order,  but 
also,  on  the  part  of  all  the  competitors,  a  frank  and  ex- 
plicit avowal  of  inferiority.  In  1825  the  Eoyal  Society 
of  London  admitted  him  a  foreign  associate  ;  and,  lastly, 
two  years  later,  the  same  body  adjudged  to  him  the 
Eumford  Medal.  This  homage  from  one  of  the  most 
iDustrious  scientific  bodies  in  Europe, — -ihis  judgment, 
pronounced  among  a  rival  people,  by  the  countrymen  of 
Hewton,  in  favour  of  an  experimenter  who  attached  little 
value  to  his  diseoveries,  except  as  subverting  a  system  of 
which  that  gi-eat  genius  was  the  defender. — appears  fo 
me  to  possess  all  the  characters  of  a  decree  which  pos- 
terity will  confirm.  I  hope,  then,  it  will  be  permitted 
Hie  to  appeal  to  this  decree,  if  in  spite  of  all  my  desire 

Professor  Stokea.  [See  Philes.  Mag.  184E-B.]  Wb  marely  nllnda 
to  thasB  points  ia  ovilev  to  show  how  interesting  it  would  have  been 
to  have  become  ncquniated  with  tlie  view  talten  of  such  a  subject  by 
a  mind  so  emiuently  aniidpatiJie  as  tliat  of  Fresnel. — TVatiilaltH: 
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fo  confine  myself  fo  the  strict  boandariea  of  truth,  and 
the  consciousness  which  I  have  of  never  having  trans- 
gressed them,  it  should  happen  that  this  iloge  should  be 
accused  of  some  exaggeration.  Though  I  must  avow  it 
would  he  a  reproach  for  which  I  should  feel  little  as  the 
friend  of  Fresnel,  if  it  were  incumbent  on  me  to  repel 
it,  it  wou)d  be  solely  in  (he  capacity  of  the  organ  of  the 
Academy ;  the  office  which  I  this  day  fill,  in  the  name 
of  my  colleiigues,  ought  to  be  marked  by  a  precision 
and  severity  as  great  as  that  of  the  exact  sciences  with 
which  it  is  concerned. 

REFRACTION. 

The  labours  of  Fresnel  almost  exclusively  relate  to 
optics.  In  order  to  avoid  tedious  repetitions,  I  shall 
classify  Ihem,  without  regard  to  the  order  of  dates,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  collect  in  a  single  group  all  those  which 
relate  to  analogous  subjects.  The  first  which  will  engage 
my  attention  are  the  phenomena  of  refroMion. 

A  straight  rod  partly  immersed  in  water  appears  bent 
or  brokea  ;  tiie  rays  by  which  we  see  the  part  immersed 
muft,  therefore,  have  chinged  iheir  route  or  have  been 
hoken  themselves,  in  parsing  out  of  the  water  into  the 
air  It  Has  till  lateij  supposed  that  to  this  one  observa- 
tion we  weie  to  reittict  the  entire  knowledge  of  the  an- 
cients on  the  subject  of  refraction  But  in  exhuming 
irom  the  duat  of  hbrarie'.,  where  "jo  many  treasures  are 
jet  concealed,  a  manuscript  ot  the  optica  of  Ptolemy,  it 
has  been  found  that  the  School  of  \.lexandria  had  not 
conhned  itself  to  establishing  the  mere  fact  of  refraction ; 
foi  this  ■work  mcludea  from  ail  incidences,  numerical  de- 
terminxtions,  tolerably  exict  of  tlie  deviations  of  the 
I'ays,  whether  they  pass  out  of  au  into  water  or  into 
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glass,  or  whether  (hey  enter  glass  on  passing  out  of 
water.  As  to  the  mathematical  law  of  these  deviations, 
which  the  Arabian  Alhasen,  the  Pole  Vitellio,  Kepler, 
and  other  physicists  had' sought  in  vain,  it  is  to  Descartes 
that  we  owe  its  announcement:  I  say  Descartes,  and 
Descartes*  alone;  for  if  the  later  claims  put  forth  by 

*  In  thus  strongly  olflimlng  for  Descartes  the  discovery  of  the  law 
of  refi-flction  which  English  writers  ascribe  to  Willehrod  Snell,  Arago 
might  be  eupposed  ncttiHted  by  a  feeling  of  mttioniil  pride,  whici)  not, 
unfrequently,  perhaps,  inflnenced  him  on  questions  of  this  kind.  Tbe 
strong  espression  with  which  he  eonclndes  (he  sentence,  saems,  how- 

of  Descartes  to  considerations  derivBd  from  the  connection  of  the  law 
of  refraction  with  his  theories.  However  this  inny  be,  it  may  be  well 
briefly  to  recnpitolate  the  facts  of  the  case.  The  finoients,  espaoially 
Ptolemy,  had  emnssed  many  aieasnred  restilts.  Alhasen  (a.d.  1100} 
Btated  the  general  principle  that  refraction  in  a  denser  medium  cnusBs 
the  ray  to  deviate  nearer  to  the  perpendicnlav.  Vitellio  collected  a 
number  of  measured  results  in  different  media  at  different  angles  of 
incidencoj  among  which  Kepler  attempted,  with  his  usual  ardour,  to 
endeavour  to  deduce  aoma  general  numerical  relation.  He,  however, 
could  proceed  no  forthev  than  this— that  while  the  aagle  uf  incidence 
is  but  small,  it  Is  in  a,  constoRi  ratio  (dependent  on  the  nature  of  the 
mediumjtothatof  r«/Vac(ion;  but  that,  as  wa  deviate  more  from  the 
perpendicular,  the  rule  becomes  less  accurate,  and  soon  fails, 

Willebiod  Snell,  in  Iflai,  inveatignted  and  established,  by  com- 
parison of  nnraerieal  resulta,  a  genei'al  geometrical  mode  of  repre- 
senting the  case,  whlcb,  expressed  in  modern  terms,  is  tlie  true  law  of 
refraction  (or  sin  i^=/i  sin  r),  a  constant  ratio  between  the  sinei,  not 
the  angles,  where  i  and  r  are  the  angles  of  Incidence  and  refraction, 
and  /t  the  constant  or  refractive  index.  And  the  relation  observed 
by  Kepler,  which  Is  true  so  long  as  the  angle  is  small  enongh  to  ha 
nearly  proportional  in  its  Bine,  is  thus  extended  and  generalized. 
Snell  died  in  1626  without  having  printed  his  discovery ;  but  it  had 
been  shown  in  MS.  to  many  persons,  especially  to  HnyghauB,  who 
fully  perceived  its  value  and  importance.  And  it  is  on  his  authority 
that  the  discovery  whs  properly  assigned  to  Snell  by  Montucla, 
Bossut,  and  other  writers.  Hujghens,  however,  did  not  pribBsk  any 
account  of  the  matter  till  it  appeared  in  his  Dioptiica,  which  was 
printed  after  his  death  in  1700. 
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Huyghens  in  favour  of  his  fellow  countryman  Snell  be 
accepted,  we  must  give  up  the  pretence  of  writing  tlie 
history  of  science. 

A  mathematical  law  has  more  importance  than  an 
ordinaiy  discovery,  for  it  is  itself  a  source  of  discoveries. 
From  it  simple  analytical  transformations  point  out  to 
ob  a  multitude  of  results  more  or  less  hidden,  of 

h  h  th  y  would  with  difficulty  have  become  aware ; 
bu  h  exults  cannot  be  accepted  without  reservation, 
o  1  ng  ao  the  truth  of  the  primary  law  rests  solely  on 
m  m     ts.     It  is  necessary  for  science  that  this  law 

sh  uld  acq  ire  that  character  of  demonsti-ation  which 
mere  experiments  alone,  however  precise,  cannot  confer, 
by  being  traceable  upwards  to  the  first  principles  of 
matter. 

Descai-tes  then  attempted  to  establish  his  law  of  re- 
fraction by  considerations  purely  mathematical ;  perhaps 
it  was  tliuE  also  tliat  he  discovered  it?  Format  com- 
bated the  demonstration  of  his  rival,  and  replaced  it  by 
a  method  move  rigorous,  but  which  had  the  serious  fault 

Vosslus  states  that,  among  others,  the  ooateuts  of  Siiell's  MS.  were 
shown  to  Descartea. 

That  philosopher,  howeyer,  m  a  manner  very  nsnal  with  him,  com- 
mences treating  the  subjeot  oa  entirely  original  grauiids;  and,  in  the 
coursB  of  11  purely  theoretical  speculaticii  dedneea  the  Bame  law  of 
rafracdon  as  a  conseqaence  of  his  &  priori  principles  (fliopfe'icn,  1637, 
oh.  11.  §  9),  witliont  making  the  Elightost  allusion  to  Snell.  Hence 
the  discovery  of  the  law  has  been  assigned  to  him,  especially  by 
Frencli  writeis.  It  ia  to  ba  observed,  however,  that  he  in  no  way  af- 
tempta  to  found  bis  deduction  on  any  cotnpariBon  of  oxperiniental 
results.  Thus,  evec  admitting  thRt  Descartes  is  entitled  to  the  eatab- 
llshment  of  the  law  as  a  Oieoreiical  deduclaon,  he  clearly  has  no  claim 
to  the  esperimental  verification  of  it,  which  is  by  far  the  most  mafarial 
point;  and  the  more  so  as  his  theory  is  based  on  the  assumption,  now 
proved  to  he  false,  that  light  is  acBekraled  in  passing  througb  the 
denser  medium. —  Translalor. 
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of  being  dependent  od  a  metaphyBieal  principle  of  whicli 
te  did  not  show  the  necessaiy  truth.*  Huyghens  ar- 
il' The  theoreUoal  principles  bere  glanced  at,  nre  tliose  connected 
■witli  Bpeculations  on  one  of  tlie  most  curious  points  presented  by  tlie 
theory  of  liglit ;  which,  perhaps,  it  may  he  desirable  briefly  to  explain. 
Ptolemy  hud  shown  that  when  light  h  raflaoted  from  any  surface,  the 
law  of  reflexion,  or  equality  of  angles,  is  precisely  that  -which  causea 
liglit  to  puss  from  any  one  point  in  its  course,  before  incidence  to  any 
other  in  its  reflected  course,  by  tlie  shorleit  path  and  in  the  host  time, 
its  velocity  being  uniform  and  eqttal  before  and  Eifter  reflexion. 

Fei-mflt  est«nded  the  same  principle,  called  tlie  "  principle  of  least 
time,"  to  the  oaaa  of  refi-aciiim  according  to  the  law  of  sines,  proyldad 
ire  suppose  the  velocity  diniinidiedm  the  denser  medium:  that  is,  he 
showed  that  Ike  atiinofthe  timei,  or  of  the  spnccB  divibed  by  the  vehci- 

Sajgheas,  adopting  the  theory  of  wavaa,  deduced  from  it  the  law 
of  the  sines;  and  as,  in  eonfoimity  with  that  theory,  the  velocity 
must  be  dhmnidted  in  the  denser  medium,  on  tliis  theory  the  principle 
of  "  leaat  time  "  applies  to  the  case  of  refraction,  and  that  .of  reflexion 
also  easily  follows  as  a  particulac  case- 
On  the  other  hand,  on  the  molecalar  Sieory,  the  law  of  refraction  ia 
deduced  on  the  principle  of  attraction,  which  the  molecules  undergo 
in  the  medium,  and  it  is  a  necessary  conseqaence  that  the  velocity 
must  be  increasfd  in  the  denser  medium,  Maupertnis,  on  these  prin- 
ciploa,  attempted  an  analogous  investigation;  bnt  here  it  was  neces- 
sary to  adopt,  not  the  principle  of  "least  time,"  but  that  of  "least 
Bclion,"  or  that  the  sum  of  fte  pEocucra  of  He  spaces  andvelocilies  is 
a  minimum ;  and,  on  this  tIow,  the  law  of  the  sines  equally  results  as 
that  which  fulfils  the  condition. 

This  refers  to  ordinary  refraction ;  when  the  eame  inquiry  was  ex- 
tended to  double  retVaction,  or  to  the  extraordinary  ray,  more  complex 
considarations  ware  introduced.  This  subject  is  fully  discussed  by 
Dr.  Young  in  his  Life  of  Ferraat.  ( Works,  ed.  Peacock,  vol.  li.  p. 
5S4.)  The  same  principle  was  the  basis  of  Laplace's  investigation  of 
double  refraction,  of  which  ("  Sur  la  Loi  de  la  KSfraotion  Extraordi- 
naire, &o.,"  Journal  dePhjsi^f,  1309)  Dr.  Young  produced  his  well- 
known  refutation  in  the  Quailerlg  Reviem  fin-  the  same  year. 

In  the  case  of  ordinary  refraction,  the  investigation  is  very  simple. 

As  it  is  not  oJesrly  stated,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  in  any  elementary 

treatise,  it  may  t*  satjsfaolory  to  some  readers  to  have  it  hrieHy  put 

ijefore  them. 

Let  any  lengths,  reapeoUvely,  of  the  incident  and  refraotad  rays  be 
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rived  at  the  result,  setting  out  from  the  ideas  he  had 
adopted  of  the  nature  of  light.     And,  lastly,  Newton  de- 

l  P,  deaqribsd  with  the  velooiUaB  v-m,  which  are  in  q  constant  ratio  to 
eeah  othar;  and  ia  tiroes  which  will  be  —  -j-  Ttieii,  on  tlie  prin- 
ciple of  "least  time,"  tlie  condition  is, 

i.+  l=niir,i™um- 
01-,  differBotiatiiig  and  multiplying  hy  v  iif, 

vTdl  +  vdll  —  a  ....  (1). 
Then  if  x  be  the  surface  of  the  medium,  takids  equal  increments 
da;  on  each  side  of  the  point  of  incidence,  and  dropping  perpendioulaiis 


and  substituting  ia  (1)  it  baooin 


But  ns  i  is  necessarily  greflter  than  !■,  it  follows  that  the  v  must  be 
greate'r  Ihan  v':  or  the  law  of  the  sines  fulfils  the  condition  of  "  least 
Bme"  on  tha  wave  theory. 

On  tlie  other  hand,  tlie  principle  of  "  least  action  "  requh-es,  instead 
of  equation  (1),  that  we  have 

J  «+iitJ=  minimum, 
or  vdl+v'dP^O: 

whence,  by  precisely  the  same  process,  there  results 
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duced  it  from  the  principle  of  attraction,  because  that  law 

■which  can  only  agree  witli  observation  provided  «'  be  greater  thau  o, 
or  the  velocity  be  increased  in  the  retracting  msdiam,  which  agrees 
■with  the  moleeular  theory. 

Oq  either  supposition,  if  «  =  o),  and  sin  5- positive,  the  obbb  becomas 
tliat  of  reftexion,  and  we  have  i  =  r,whioh  is  the  law  of  reflasioH, 
■whence  Flolemy's  conclusion  is  manifest  rs  a  particulai'  case  of  the 
general  theory.  The  case  of  reflexion  is,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  a, 
geometric  id  problem. 

Let  two  points  i  R,  be  given  witbont  a  given  striught  line  x  XJ,  and 
let  o  ba  tlie  point  in  that  line  at  which  straight  lines  drawn  from  i 


and  E  make  equal  aiii-ies  ■with  x  x'.  Then  taking  any  other  pairs  of 
lines  1  L,  L  B,  and  i  M,  k  n,  terminating  in  the  same  points  and  meet- 
ing X  X'  in  1.  and  in  M,  they  will  each  form  unequal  angles  with  x  x'  i 
B  L  x'  greater  than  i  L  x,  and  E  M  kI  greater  tlian  i  m  x.  Let  i  M  and 
L  jtinteraactinK. 

Then  we  have  the  angle  r  i.  M  greater  than  i  i.  x,  whioh  is 
greitter  than  the  opposite  and  interior  i  m'  l;  and  thevofore  in  the 

In  the  limit,  when  m  approaches  L,  ive  have  ultimately  i  n=i  l, 
and  K  E=M  b;  whence  i  1.+1.  K-\-tt.  a  is  less  than  i  k+k  m+m  e,  ot 
the  pair  of  lines  nearest  to  o  are  together  less  than  the  more  remote. 
The  same  reasoning  will  apply  to  all  pairs  of  lines  on  either  side  ot  o; 
therefore  the  lines  meeting  at  o  are  a  mmimura. 

It  is  an  extension  of  this  principle  which  forms  tha  basis  of  the  in- 
vestigations of  Sir  W.  R.  Hamilton.     Observing  that  in  some  parallel 

imam,  he  has  adopted  the  more  generic  term,  "stationary  action;  " 
and  upon  this  has  based  his  fundamental  idea  of  the  "  chHractorlstlo 
function,"  by  the  aid  of  which  his  prafound  analytical  system,  ap- 
plicable eqoalJy  in  questions  of  optics  and  dynamics,  is  oonatfucted. 
For  an  admirable  exposition  of  the  gaueral  principle  the  student 
should  consult  Sir  W.  E-  Hamilton's  paper  on  "  Tlie  Paths  of  Light 
and  of  the  PlauetB"  in  the  i>uii»i  IMiversUs  £svkw,  Oct.  1833.-— 
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occupied  the  atfentioii  of  the  greatpst  geometers  of  the 
seventeeiitli  century. 

The  question  had  arrived  at  this  point.  Wlien  a  travel- 
ler, returning  from  Iceland,  biwugbt  to  Copenhagen  some 
beautiful  crystals  fram  the  Bay  of  KoSrford.  Their 
great  thickness  and  remarkable  transparency  rendered 
them  particularly  proper  for  experiments  on  refraction. 
BarthoUnus  (1669),  to  whom  they  were  sent,  took  care 
to  subject  them  to  different  ti'iab  ;  hut  what  was  his 
a&tonishment  when  he  perceived  that  the  light,  divided 
itself  into  two  distinct  beams  of  precisely  equal  intensi- 
ties,— when  he  recognized,  in  one  word,  that  seen  thi-ongh 
the  Iceland  spar  (which  has  been  since  found  in  many 
other  localities,  being  nothing  but  carbonate  of  lime)  all 
objects  appear  double  !  The  theory'  of  refraction,  so 
many  times  recast,  had  how  need  of  a  new  examination. 
At  all  events  it  was  incomplete,  for  it  spoke  only  of  one 
ray,  and  two  were  here  seen.  Besides,  the  direction  and 
the  magnitude  of  the  deviation  of  the  two  rays  clianged, 
apparently  in  the  most  capricious  manner,  when  we  passed 
from  one  face  of  a  crystal  to  another,  or  when  on  one  face 
the  direclioH.  of  the  incident  ray  varied.* 

Huyghens  surmounted  all  these  ditficulties  ;  a  general 
!aw  was  found  to  comprehend  in  its  announcement  all  the 
lesser  details  of  the  phenomena  ;  but  this  law,  in  spite  of 
its  simplicity  and  elegance,  was  misconstrued.  Hypoth- 
eses had  been  for  so  many  ages  useless  or  faithless  guides ; 
they  had  been  so  long  considered  as  constituting  the  whole 
of  physics,  that,  at  the  epoch  of  which  I  speak,  experi- 
menters had  on  this  point  arrived  at  a  sort  of  reaction  ; 
and  ill  such  reactions,  even  in  science,  it  is  rare  to  be 


m  above,  nota,  p.  150. 
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able  fo  keep  a  jnst  mean.  Hujgliens  had  given  his  law 
as  the  result  of  an  hypothesis ;  men  rejected  it  therefore 
without  examination.  The  measures  on  which  it  was 
founded  could  not  redeem  it  from  what  was  thought 
vicious  in  its  origin.  Newlon  himself  took  part  among  its 
opponents  ;  and  from  this  moment  the  progress  of  optica 
was  arrested  for  more  than  a  century.  Since  that  period, 
the  nmnerous  experiments  and  measures  of  two  of  the 
most  celebrated  members  of  this  Academy,  Wollaslon 
and  Malus,  have  replaced  the  law  of  Hujghens  in  the 
rank  to  which  it  is  entitled.* 

*  Newton  had  rejected  Hujghens's  law,  and  sulisKtuted  one  founded 
on  measures  of  his  own.  In  ITS8  Saay  repeated  the  measarements, 
and  showed  that  Huyghena's  rule  was  far  more  acoarale  than  New- 
ton's. In  1602  WollastoLi  repeated  similar  obssrviitlons  by  his  new 
method,  in  ignorance  of  Hujghens's  law;  tut  found  them  well  repre- 
sented when  that  law  was  pointed  out  fo  him — pi-obably  by  Dr.  Young, 
as  the  circumstance  is  stated  by  him  in  an  article  in  the  Qaarterlg 
Semew,  Not.  1S09,  p.  3S8. 

Some  idea  may  be  given  of  the  simple  geometrioat  oonstmotlon  de- 
termining the  direction  of  the  extraordinary  ray  which  results  from 
Hnyghans's  theory,  as  follows:  Supposing  portions  of  the  concentric 
sphere  and  spheroid  within  the  crystal,  whose  axis  a  coincides  with 
the  axis  of  revolution  of  the  spheroid ;  and  conceiving  a  second  spher- 
ical surface  concentric,  and  of  greater  radius,  as  that  which  would 
have  been  the  wave  surface  if  the  Telocity  had  n 
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During  tbe  long  discnssions  which  tooli  place  among 
physicists  on  the  mathematical  law  according  to  which 
double  refraction  is  prodaced  in  Iceland  spar,  the  exist- 
ence of  the  second  ray  was  generally  considered  as  an 
anomaly  affecting  half  the  incident  light ;  tlie  other  half, 
it  was  said,  obeyed  the  old  law  of  refraction  laid  down  by 
Descartes;  the  carbonate  of  lime,  in  its  crystallized  state, 
then,  enjoys  certain  particular  properties,  but  without 
losing  those  which  all  ordinary  transparent  media  pos- 
sess. All  this  was  exact  in  the  icstance  of  the  Iceland 
spar,  and  it  seemed  as  if  it  mi^ht  without  hazai-d  be 
asserted  generally  ;  but  in  fact  those  who  maintained 
this  deceived  themselves.  There  are  crystals  in  which 
the  principle  of  ordinary  refraction  is  not  verified  ;  and 
in  which  the  two  rays  into  which  the  incident  light  divides 
itself  hoUi  undergo  anomalous  refractions,  where  the  law 
of  Descartes  does  not  indicate  the  course  of  either  ray. 

When  Fresnel  for  the  first  time  published  this  unex- 
pected result,  he  had  as  yet  verified  it  only  by  the  aid  of 
an  indirect  method,  remarkable  for  the  strange  circum- 
stance that  the  refraction  of  the  rays  was  deduced  from 
experiments  in  which  no  refraction  took  place.  Thus 
our  colleague  found  more  than  one  incredulous  reader. 
The  singularity  of  the  discovery,  perhaps,  demanded 
some  hesitation :  perhaps  also  in  the  eyes  of  some  per- 
sons, it  had  the  fault,  Jike  the  law  of  Huyghens,  of  being 
the  fruit  of  aa  hypothesis.  However  it  may  have  been, 
Fresnel  met  the  difficulty  boldly.  By  showing  that  in  a 
parallelopiped  of  topaz,  formed  of  two  prisms  of  the  same 
islied;  tbec  from  the  exti-emity  (  of  the  inoitlent  i-ny  i  aa  if  produced 
to  meet  this  sphere,  drawing  tangent  planes  to  tlie  sphere  and  spheTOid 
reapaotively,  tlie  points  of  contsct  will  giva  the  position  of  the  ordinary 
aadoKtraordinarymysoftiide.  See  Peacock's  Zj/bo/  Kranj, p.  873.— 
Tran^ator. 
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angle,  opposed,  bo  ray  passes  between  the  opposite  and 
parallel  faces  without  undergoing  deyiation,  he  rendered 
all  objections  vain,* 

*  The  paradoxical  mention  of  proofs  of  refraction,  wliere  no  refrac- 
tion tnkes  pliioe,  may  need  a  brief  explaootion. 

Fresnel's  experimant,  here  referred  to,  was  performed  by  iDeans  of 
the  simple  Interference  ot  two  rays  produced  by  reflexion  flvni  plane 
mirrors  very  little  inclined  from  the  same  plane,  or  by  transmission 
through  a  very  obtnse-angled  prism.  If,  in  the  path  (as  explained  in 
a  BQbsequent  note)  of  each  of  the  two  interfering  rays,  plates  of  glass 
of  exaoiiy  the  same  thioknees  are  interposed,  the  position  of  the  stripes 
remains  unaltered  \  bnt  if  the  platee  be  out  from  a  Uaxial  crystal  in 
different  directions  witli  respect  to  its  axis,  but  still  of  exactly  the 
same  thicltness,  OTBU  if  we  employ  those  raya  wbieb  correspond  to  the 
m-dinary  rays  in  Iceland  spar,  there  will  be  a  displacement  of  t^e 
Btripea,  showing  a  difference  of  yelocily  or  refraction,  in  these  rays, 
on  the  principle  hereafter  explained,  (see  note  itifra.) 

The  more  direct  experiment  alluded  to  consists  in  this:  Fresnel  cnt 
two  prisms  in  different  directions  from  the  same  crystal  of  topaz, 
which,  being  cemented  together  with  their  axes  in  one  line,  were 
gronnd  together  to  exactly  the  same  angle,  and  tlie  whole  achroma- 
tized by  another  opposed  prism.  On  looking  through  the  two  prisms 
thus  fixed  side  by  side  at  a  line  of  light,  that  line  was  seen  to  be  bro- 
ken at  the  jtiTictLon,  indioayng  different  re&actions  in  the  two. 

The  law  of  Huy^ens,  or  the  conatniction  of  the  sphere  and  sphe- 
roid, was  found  to  hold  good  not  only  in  Iceland  spar,  bnt  in  many 
Other  doubly  refVaoting  crystals.  Bnt  these  were  all  charaoterlzed  by 
possessing  only  one  asis  or  line  along  whicb  there  was  no  double  re- 
fraction, and  which,  by  the  aid  of  polarized  light,  is  easily  detected  as 
forming  the  oenti-e  of  tlie  rings. 

Sir  D.  ISrewstor,  in  examining  a  vast  Tarlety  of  crystals,  discovered 
a  class  hi  which  there  was  not  one  such  axis,  but  flro,  and  in  which 
the  rings  consequently  assumed  new  ajid  more  complex  forms,  being 
either  arranged  in  two  separate  sets  if  the  axes  were  distant,  or  in 
coalescing  curves  if  they  were  close. 

For  biaxial  oryslals  Huyghens's  law  will  not  apply.  The  incident 
ray  Is  divided  mto  two ;  bnt  neither  of  ihem  follows  the  law  of  the 
sinas  represented  by  the  sphere  in  his  oonstruotion.  One  of  the  rays 
is,  indeed,  usually  less  subject  to  deviation  than  the  other,  and  thus, 
for  convenience,  is  slJU  often  called  the  ordinary  ray ;  but  both  are,  in 
atriotneas,  tairavrdinary  rays. 
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Those  physielsfs  (I  could  here  cite  the  names  of  some 
of  the  most  celebrated)  who  have  sought  to  iiicbdo  in  a 

Hence  the  necessity  for  n  more  oomprehensiTB  theory.  As  Hny- 
gheos  had  ccpnstrneted  suoli  a  theory  by  means  of  an  inilepenflent 
sphere  and  spheroid,  Fresnel  not  on!y  generalized  the  oonstrnctioii  by 
a  method  giying  two  curved  snrfeoes  of  higher  forms,  bat  ha  did  what 
HuTgfaens'B  method  did  not  effect,  even  Ln  the  simple  oase  "which  ho 
considered, — he  showed  also  a  necessary  ct>HneeUon  between  the  two 
Burfaces;  they  were  in  faei  not  too,  but  portions  of  one  snrfaee— parts 
of  the  geometrical  representation  of  the  same  algebraic  equation,  or, 
in  the  language  of  mathematicians,  "  a  cyme  surface  of  two  sheets." 
Thus  Fresnel'a  theory  showed  not  only  the  laws  by  which  each  ray 
was  rafraoted,  bnt  also  why  there  must  be  tm  rays. 

Of  this  more  genaraHzed  mathemaUoal  investigation,  the  greater 
part  of  the  steps  were  omitted  by  Fresnel  in  his  memoir,  as  being  of 
too  complicated  and  tedious  a  nature  for  the  patience  of  his  readers; 
lie  presents  only  the  conclusions,  which  are  derived  from  certain  sup- 
positions with  respect  to  the  elasticity  of  the  ether,  as  being  different 
in  different  directions  within  the  crystal,  and  uJtimHtely  lead  to  an 
algebraio  equation,  representing  a  curved  surface  of  the  fourth  order, 
eonasting  of  two  sheets  or  portions,  as  the  general  form  assumed  by 
the  waves,  but  which  in  certain  cases,  as  in  onlc  spar,  is  reducible  to 
the  simpler  form  of  the  sphere  and  spheroid  of  Hnyghens. 

For  a  connected  view  of  these  Investigations  the  reader  is  referred 
to  Professor  Powell's  JWod'se  on  ike  T^idulatorg  UTieorn.  ipc.  page  48. 
I,ondon,  1841. 

The  mathematical  investigation  has  since  called  forth  much  elnci- 
dadon,  especially  in  supplying  the  suppressed  prooeasas  of  Fresnel,  ia 
which  the  analysis  of  Mr.  A.  Smith,  as  wall  as  those  of  Sir  3.  Lub- 
bock, Profeasor  Sylvester,  Sir  W.  B.  Hamillon,  and  others,  have  been 
eminently  succBSsflil;  while  the  laBl>-named  mathematician  pointed 
out  the  very  ouiions  consequence  that  this  surface,  mathematically 
spealcing,  presents,  at  the  extremities  of  the  axis,  coaotdal  ciispi, — that 
is,  depressions  of  a  pointed  funnel  ahapa,— which,  physically  inter- 
preted, would  show  that  a  ray  passing  along  that  diraotion  ought  to 
emerge  no  longer  a  single  ray,  but  spread  out  In  a  conical  sm-Jace 
whose  sarfaoe  wonld  not  be  a  poial  of  light,  but  a  ring  with  a  dark 
central  space.  This  extraordinary  prediction,  ao  wholly  unlike  any 
thing  hi^erto  imagined,  was,  however,  fully  verified  by  the  ohserva- 
Uons  of  Dr.  Lloyd  on  a  crystal  of  aiagonito  ( the  phenomenon  being 
known  by  the  name  of  "  WBieai  refraction." — TVnnaJator. 
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single  rule  all  the  possible  t    1     bl        fit 

were  thus  misled,  for  tliey     11     Im  tt  1  fa        f 

which  no  one  could  doubt,  th  t  t      h  If  tl     1  ght  f     tl  e 
rays  called  "ordinary  rays,     Ih     1       t  ght  to  b 

tie  same  at  the  same  inc  d  n  wh  f  J  n 

tie  plane  of  incicleiice  cut  th       y  t  1      Ih    t        1  w    t 
these  complicated  phenome     — tl      1       wl    h       II 
as  particular  cases,  the  law      f  D      ait  d    t  H  y 

ghens — ia  due  to  Fresnel.     Th     d  y      q       d    n 

an  eminently  high  degree  the  union  of  a  talent  for  exper- 
iment with  tiie  genius  of  invention. 

I  freely  admit  that  the  phenomena  of  double  refraction 
recently  analyzed  by  Fresnel,  and  the  laws  which  con- 
nect them,  are  not  esempt  from  a  certain  complexity. 
This  is  indeed  a  subject  of  regret — almost,  I  might  say, 
of  lamentation — among  some  idle  minds,  who  would  wish 
to  reduce  eveiy  science  to  those  superficial  notions  of 
which  they  might  make  themselves  masters  by  a  few 
hours'  work.  But  does  not  every  one  see  that  with  such 
ideas  the  sciences  would  not  make  any  progress  ;  that  to 
neglect  such  phenomena  because  one  feeble  intellect  may 
experience  some  trouble  in  grasping  them,  would  be  to 
be  false  to  our  vocation,  and  that  thus  we  should  often 
allow  the  most  important  discoveries  to  pass  by  us. 

Thus  astronomy,  while  limited  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
constellations,  and  to  some  insignificant  remarks  on  the 
risings  and  settings  of  the  stars,  was  within  the  capacity 
of  minds  of  any  class ;  but  could  we  then  call  it  a  science  P 
From  that  time  fill  after  the  most  colossal  labour  which 
one  man  ever  went  through, — Kepler  had  substituted 
elliptic  motions  not  uniform,  for  the  circular  and  regular 
motions  which,  accoi-ding  to  the  ancients,  prevailed  in  the 
planets, — ^his  contemporaries  might  with  equal  right  have 
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complained  of  complexity.  But  again,  some  time  after, 
in  the  hands  of  Newtou,  these  motions,  complex  in  ap- 
pearance, became  tlie  basis  of  the  greatest  discoveries  of 
modem  times,  of  a  principle  as  simple  as  it  is  fertile ; 
they  served  to  prove  that  every  planet  is  governed  in  its 
elliptic  course  by  a  simple  force,  by  an  attraction  emanat- 
f  mtl 
Th  b  gmwh  thtTiliin 

p       K  pi        1    w  d  th  t     mi  1      11 1 1  t        w     Id 

f       ff  p  t  tl      t        p  t!       f  tb     pi      ts 

Id  pi  fy    'h  B  t    b      les    th  t  th 

d  m    f  (k    w        d      th  f  I     t    b  t      ) 

w    id      t  th    1       !  d   t       t!      1  1  k     f    U 

l\      t  hdbt      tlydtm      dt      ht 

y     t    tb        I        it  t       y  th  t         t  dj        th       witl 

wi        b        codtdm  ytb       rap 

t     t    es  If     t    th    m  f     mp       g  tl        as        f  th 

1  £Fe      t  I    d         f  Tvl    h  1       y  t  m  mp      d , 

and  that  if  at  the  present  day  we  tnow,  for  example,  that 
it  requires  not  less  than  350,000  times  the  globe  of  the 
earth  to  form  a  weight  equal  to  that  of  Ibe  sun,  we  owe 
it  to  the  observation  of  those  very  small  inequalities, 
which  those  would  certainly  have  neglected,  who  at  aU 
risks  would  admit  nothing  but  simple  phenomena. 

"Without  extending  these  remarks  farther,  I  may  then 
admit  that  optics  would  be  st  more  easy  science,  more  at 
the  command  of  the  generality  of  men,  more  susceptible 
of  demonstration  in  pubhc  lectures,  before  the  extension 
of  it  which  has  been  made  in  our  limes.  But  this  estea- 
sion  is  a  real  source  of  riches  ;  it  has  given  occasion  for 
the  most  curious  applications ;  it  has  thence  afforded 
those  indications  of  impossibilities  in  certain  theories  of 
light,  which  may  claim  to  rank  among  discoveries ;  for 
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in  the  search  after  causes,  we  are  often  reduced  to  pro- 
ceed by  the  method  of  exclusion,  and  in  this  point  of  view, 
tliere  is  no  experiment  which  is  without  use;  we  can- 
not multiply  them  too  much.  That univereal  genius,  Vol- 
taire, who  often  took  pleasure  in  concealing  a  profound 
meaning  under  a  burlesque  form,  compared  a  theory  to  a 
mouse,  which  passes,  he  stud,  through  nine  holes,  hut  ia 
caught  iu  the  tenth.  It  is  in  multiplying  indefinitely  the 
ntimher  of  these  holes,  or  to  speak,  in  s,  manner  less  triv- 
ial, (he  number  of  tests  which  a  theory  ought  to  satisfy, 
that  astronomy  is  placed  in  the  rank  which  it  occupies 
in  the  estimation  of  men,  and  that  it  lias  become  the  first 
of  the  sdences.  It  is  in  following  the  same  route  that 
we  shall  be  able  in  like  manner  to  give  to  other  branches 
of  science  the  character  of  evidence  which  they  yet  want 
in  some  respects.  In  every  science  of  observation  we 
must  distinguish  the  facts,  the  laws  which  connect  them, 
and  the  causes.  Often  the  difficulties  of  the  subject 
airest  expeiimenters  after  the  fitst  step  ;  hardly  ever  do 
they  allow  them  to  pa>s  freely  to  the  third.  The  pro- 
gre-"  whiLh  Fiesnel  made  in  the  two  former  respects,  in 
the  study  of  double  lefiaelion,  by  natural  consequence, 
led  him  to  inqniie  on  what  so  singular  a  phenomenon 
depended  And  lieie  agim  he  obttuned  striking  suc- 
ccea  But  pressed  foi  time,  I  can  only  make  known  the 
most  piomment  of  his  results 

When  Huyghens  pnhhahed  his  TVaiti  de  la  Zumiire, 
Iheie  weie  only  known  two  crystib  possessing  double 
lefiaction, — oarbontte  of  hme  and  quartz.  At  presentit 
would  be  fir  shnrtei  to  enumeiite  those  which  have  not 
this  property,  than  those  which  have  it.  Formerly,  it 
was  necessary  that  a  substance  should  distinctly  show 
double  images,  to  allow  us  to  assimilate  it  with  Iceland 
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spar.     "Whenever  the  separation  of  the  two  rays  was  ?o 

small  aa  to  escape  detectioa  by  the  eye,  the  observer 

remained  in  doubt  and  did  not  venture  to  pronounce  it 

doubly  refractive.      Now,   however,    by   the   aid   of  a 

method  which  a  member  of  the  Academy  has  pointed 

out,*  the  existence  of  double  refraction  manifests  itself 

by  characteristics  quite  independent  of  the  separation  of 

the  two  images.     No  substance,  however  thin  it  may  be, 

possessed  of  this  property,  can  escape  this  new  mode  of 

m"      ■  E  t  'f  "t  -ai    th  t  d     ble  i-efi-ac- 

p  the  very 

m       es  p        m  m  unded,  it 

11  it  ought 


erceptible 
question : 


ly  cooled 
y,  a  veiy 


tints  OQQvey  disiinct  evidsnoe  of  the  existence  of  that  prnperty,  since 
tbey  sre  shonn  iheerdicollii  to  depend  solely  upon  its  eaUieace,  liow- 
ever  Insensibly  Btnall  Its  mnirm.1  may  ba.  It  tberefore  seems  impor- 
tant for  tha  Tsriflontion  of  tlieory,  to  show  independently  its  exijtBnce 
In  any  substaoCBs  which  exhibit  tlie  tints.  Glass  ordinarily  possesses 
no  such  power;  but  plates  of  unaiaiealeii  glass  exhibit  tha  tints. 
Hence  the  importance  of  the  experiments  mentioned  to  show  its 
existence  Airaatly. —  TVanalalor. 
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jhenomeni  by  cornpiessmg  pieces  of  ghsa  with,  greit 
foicH  in  ceitaiQ  duectiona  To  how  tl-  it  i  piece  if 
oidinary  gliw  thua  modified  by  eooliig  i  Lompreeaioo 
always  reilly  sepaiates  the  hght  loto  two  tijb— ^Ild  to 
render  this  separatioa  inconte'ttiblj  evident,  wna  the 
importint  problem  winch  Piesnet  pioposed  to  hira  elf 
and  which  he  leaolved  in  his  usual  happy  m^nnel 

By  placing  in  the  same  line  and  in  a  fiame  ff  iron 
carrying  poweif  il  aciewa  ingeniouBly  aiianged  a  numbei 
of  prisma  of  glass  which  by  these  t  rews  were  aubjected 
to  very  powerful  piessure  Fresnel  caused  a  manili,st 
double  refraction  to  ■appear  In  an  opt  cal  point  of  view 
Ihis  asaemblage  of  pieces  of  common  glass  became  ■*  true 
Iceland  crystal  but  hpie  the  separatun  of  the  images 
and  all  the  othei  propertiea  which  flow  from  it  lesulted 
e^ciusively  from  the  action  of  the  compiessing  sciews 
Nov  this  action  caiefully  analyzed  ought  onh  to  pro- 
duce one  effect  a  close  approach  to  eich  (therof  thp 
molecules  of  the  glaia  in  the  direction  of  the  pressure 
while  in  the  diiection  peipendicular  to  tb  the  m^le 
ciles  ptcseive  their  oiiginal  distances  Can  we  then 
doubt  afte  this  rema  kable  experiment  flat  in  Tiab 
gous  ariangement  of  the  molecules  produced  duiing  the 
act  of  crystillizaiion  ■Kas  thus  the  general  cause  of  tl  e 
double  lefracton  in  carbonate  of  lime  quaitz  and  all 
mineials  of  the  same  kind  If  we  conaidei  with  itten 
tion  the  ingenious  apparatu  by  the  iid  of  ■nhich  FiCi 
nel,  in  thus  giving  an  artificial  double  refraction  to  ordi- 
nary glass,  has  caused  so  great  a  step  to  be  made  in  the 
science,  we  are  struck  with  the  great  amount  of  aid 
whicli  the  spirit  of  invention  borrows,  whether  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  arts,  or  from  that  manual  dexterity 
which  has  been  so  well  described  by  Franklin  when  he 
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required  of  experimenters  lo  be  alile  to  saw  with  a  file, 
and  to  file  with  a  saw. 

Want  of  time  will  not  permit  me  to  refer  here  to 
other  varioua  lahours  of  our  colleague  equally  relative  to 
the  refraction  of  light,  and  of  which  I  do  not  exaggerate 
the  importance  in  saying  that  they  would  alone  suffice 
to  eatahlish  a  reputation  equal  to  that  of  many  physi- 
cists of  the  first  eminence.  I  hasten  to  pass  on  to  an 
optical  theory  not  leas  interesting,  and  altogether  of 
moderD  date ;  which  is  designated  hy  the  name  of  the 
theory  of  "Interferences."  It  will  furnish  me  with  new 
occasions  to  render  apparent  the  astonishing  perspicuity 
of  Fresnel's  mind,  and  the  inexhaustible  resources  of  his 
inventive  genius. 


J   t  harlly 
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deserves  in  a  high  degr 

ee  to  attract  public  attention. 

I  will  suppose  that  a  ray  of  the  sun's  light  falls 
directly  ou  any  screen,  as  for  instance  on  a  sheet  of  fine 
white  paper.  The  part  of  the  paper  on  which  the  ray 
falls  will  of  course  be  brightly  illuminated ;  hut  it  might 
seem  incredible  if  we  assert  that  it  depends  on  the  ex- 
perimenter to  render  tliis  spot  perfectly  dark  without 
stopping  the  ray  or  touching  the  paper. 

What  then  is  the  m^ical  process  which  allows  us  to 
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tranafown.  at  pleasure  light  inlo  darkness,  day  into  night? 
The  process  will  excite  more  surprise  than  even  the 
resuU.  It  consists  in  directing  upon  the  paper,  hut  by  a 
route  very  slightly  different,  a  second  ray  of  light,  which, 
taken  by  itself,  would  also  have  brillianlly  illuminated 
it.  The  two  rays  in  mixing  together,  it  might  be  ex- 
pected, would  produce  a  yet  more  brilliant  illumination ; 
no  doubt,  it  would  seem,  could  exist  on  this  point ;  but 
in  point  of  fact,  under  certain  conditions,  they  entirely 
destroy  each  othei,  and  we  find  ourselves  to  have  created 
darkness  by  adding  one  portion  of  light  to  another. 

Anew  fact  requues  a  newteim;  this  phenomenon, 
in  which  two  lays  m  mixing  together  destroy  each 
other,  either  wholly  or  pirtially,  is  termed  "an  inter- 
ference." 

Griraaldi  had  long  ago  (before  1665)  formed  some 
notion  of  the  iction  w  hich  one  beam  of  light  may  exer- 
cise upon  anothci ,  but  m  the  expenment  which  he  cites 
this  action  was  but  obscurely  manifested ;  and,  besides 
this,  the  conditions  which  were  essential  to  its  produc- 
tion had  not  been  pointed  out,  and  thus  no  other  experi- 
menter followed  up  the  inquiry. 

In  searching  after  the  cause  of  the  iridescent  colours 
with  which  soap  bubbles  shine  so  brilliantly,  Hooke 
believed  that  they  were  the  result  of  interferences  ;  he 
even  very  ingeniously  pointed  out  some  of  the  cirepm- 
sfances  which  cause  their  production  ;  but  it  was  a  theory 
destitute  of  actual  proofs.  And  as  Newton,  who  knew 
of  tliis  theory,  did  not  deign  even  once  in  his  great  work 
to  discuss  it  critically,  it  remained  more  than  a  century 
in  oblivion.* 

«  The  sileuce  of  Newton  as  to  Ilooke's  attempt  at  Bxplainiog  the 
ooloura  of  films  by  the  wave  theory  may,  we  ooueeive,  be  fully  ex- 
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The  complete  experimental  demonstration  of  the  fact 
of  inteiferencea  will  always  he  the  principal  title  of 
Dr.  Thomas  Young  to  the  recognition  of  posterity.  The 
researches  of  this  illustrious  physicist  (whose  recent  loss 
the  sciences  have  to  deploie)  had  alreidy  led  to  the 
general  principles  which  I  do  not  think  I  ou^ht  here  to 
ahstam  from  announcinff,  although  tliP  gpnius  of  Fresnel 
seized  upon  them,  extended  them,  ^nd  showed  tlieir 
great  feitilitj  * 

pliuned  from  tba  extrenialy  vague  nature  of  that  esplanlttlon ;  it,  in 
fnot,  amounted  to  no  rooie  than  a  general  nodon  that  soma  such  pari- 
odioa!  notion  migiit  be  oocMJoned  by  ft  ooncnrrenoa  of  waves  or  pul- 
ses. It  didnot  amount  toa  theory;  it  had  no  reference  to  meaenras 
of  the  phanomenon,  and  indicated  nothing  like  a  law.  At  tha  time 
Hooka  does  not  appear  tohaTehaen  aware  of  the  composition  of  white 
light,  and  thus  all  accnrate  analysis  of  the  phanomenon  was  out  of 
tba  question.  Newton  pursned  the  subjact  on  professedly  aspari- 
nientfll  giiinndfl  alone;  it  was  not  his  plnn  to  antei'  on  any  thBoreti-- 
col  considerations;  he,  therefore,  could  not  be  expected  to  referto 
Hoote's,  whieh  must  necassarily  have  seemed  to  him  wholly  gratui- 
tnns,  Hiid'even  visionary. —  Ti'omlator. 

*  Young's  investigations  of  diffraction  was  rather  general,  ani 
^aaUtalive,  tliough  tbe  demoastration  as  to  the  natui'a  of  the  effect 
was  pBrfeotly  conclusivB ;  but  the  later  resaarches  of  Fresnel  eairied 
ont  tha  Eubjaet  to  a  ^nntiiaihie  datarminaHon.  This  being  made  to 
include  the  combined  effect  of  an  infinite  number  of  interferences 
aoting  at  every  pointy  involved  the  use  of  the  higher  oaioulusj  and  the 
result  was  established  by  means  of  integrations  giving  the  intensity 
of  light  at  all  parte  of  the  screen  or  image.  This  remark  applies  not 
merely  to  the  pai-ticulor  case  of  dlt&action,  but  to  that  of  thin  plates, 
and  otlier  itnalogaus  oases,  in  which  the  principle  of  interference  is 
applied.  This  analytical  extension  constituted  one  of  the  most  char- 
acifirisUc  escellences  of  Fresnel's  reseftrolies.  In  an  experimental 
point  of  view,  Fresnel's  researches  ai'e  characterized  by  scarcely  lass 
ImprovementE.  The  most  material  modifications  he  inti-odnced  were 
those  of  (1.)  viewing  tha  image  of  the  stripes  directly  by  an  eye  lens, 
instead  of  throwing  them  on  a  screen;— (2.)  discarding  any  interposi- 
tion of  an  opaque  body,  and  causing  two  rays  simply  to  act  on  each 
otlicr,  by  cansing  the  sun's  light  diverging  from  a  minnte  apei-tnra  or 
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Two  rays  cannot,  destroy  each  other  unless  they  have 
a  common  origin ;  that  is  to  say,  unless  they  both  em- 
anate from  the  same  particle  of  an  incandescent  hody. 
The  rays  from  one  side  of  the  sun's  disk  do  not  interfere 
witli  those  from  the  other  side,  or  from  the  centre. 

Among  Ihe  thousands  of  rays  of  different  tints  and 
refranglbiljties  of  which  white  light  is  composed,  those 
only  are  capable  of  interference  which  possess  colours 
and  refrangibililies  identically  the  same ;  thus,  in  what- 
ever manner  we  take  them,  a  red  ray  will  never  destroy 
a  green  ray. 

With  respect  to  rays  of  the  same  origin  and  the  same 
colonr,  they  are  constantly  mixed  and  superposed  with- 
out influencing  each  other;  they  produce  effects  repre- 
sented by  the  sum  of  their  intensities, — if  at  the  moment 
of  their  crossing  each  other  they  have  gone  through 
routes  perfectly  equal  in  length. 

An  interference  can  alone  take  plac«  when  the  routes 
through  which  the  rays  have  passed  are  uneijual ;  but  it 


mission  tbrougii  a  very  obtuse  angled  prjsin.  Hbi-b  the  iiiterfarance 
stripes  nre  seen  by  the  eye-glass  in  the  diiddla.of  the  mlsedligiit  in 
the  greatest  parity  nnd  intensity  of  alternation  of  brightness  and 
darkness.--  Trcaielalor. 
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is  not  every  inequality  of  this  kind  which  will  neceasar- 
rily  produce  a  destniction  of  light ;  such  difference  may, 
oa  tiie  contrary  cause  the  rays  to  reinfore  each  other. 

But  when  we  know  what  is  the  hast  difference  of 
route  gone  through,  at  which  the  rays  may  be  super- 
posed without  inflmjtcinff  each  other,  we  then  ohtain  all 
the  other  differences  of  route  which  give  the  same  result 
in  a  very  simple  manner  ;  for  it  suffices  to  take  the 
double,  the  triple,  the  quadruple,  &c.,  i.  e.  every  whole 
multiple,  of  the  iirst  number  to  give  them. 

If  we  have  noted  in  like  manner  the  least  difference 
of  route  which  produces  complete  destruction  of  the  two 
rays,  every  odd  whole  multiple  of  this  first  number  will 
also  he  the  indication  of  a  like  destruction. 

As  for  differences  of  route  which  are  not  numerically 
comprised  either  ia  the  first  or  in  the  second  of  the 
above  series,  they  correspond  only  to  parlicd  destruc- 
tions of  the  light,  or  mere  weakening  of  its  intensity. 

These  series  of  numbers,  by  aid  of  which  we  can  tell 
whether  two  rays  at  the  moment  of  intersection  ought  to 
interfere  or  merely  to  combine  without  influencing  each 
other,  have  not  the  same  values  for  the  differently  col- 
oured rays ;  the  smallest  values  belong  to  the  violet  rays, 
the  greatest  to  the  red,  and  the  intermediate  values  to 
the  intermediate  rays.  It  results,  that  if  two  white  rays 
cross  at  a  certain  point,  it  may  be  possible  that  in  the 
infinite  series  of  differently  coloured  rays  of  which  that 
light  is  composed,  the  red,  for  example,  alone  may  be 
destroyed  and  disappear,  and  thus  the  point  of  concourse 
may  appear  green,  as  being  the  white  light  deprived  of 
its  red  component. 

Interference,  then,  which  in  homogeneous  light  pro- 
duces only  changes  in  intensity,  will  manifest  itself  when 
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we  operate  with  white  light  m  phenomena  of  coloia- 
tion  In  the  eoar'^e  ot  such  smguHi  resulis  we  maj, 
perhaps  be  curious  to  find  the  numerical  \alue  of  these 
differences  ot  route  so  often  mentioned,  and  which  plice 
two  rays  tn  the  conditions  either  of  accoidance  or  com 
picte  de,  truction  I  will  mention  then  that  for  red  light 
we  pass  from  the  oup  of  these  conditions  to  the  other 
■when  we  make  the  difference  of  loute  amount  to  thiee 
ten  thousanJths  of  a  millimetre  * 

•  The  numerical  values  of  the  ditfersncaa  of  route,  as  Arago  ei- 
pressea  It,  or  the  connection  of  the  wave  lengths  for  different  rays 
■with  the  intervals  between  the  stripes  is  easily  inveBtipiteil;  and  the 
lalter  being  readily  sneoeptible  of  acoarate  miorometrical  measure- 
ment, tho  former  maybe  dedncad.  Let  two  rays  be  inclined  at  a  vary 
small  angle  2  9.  Then  the  crossings  of  the  waves  will  give  rise  to  a 
set  of  bright  and  dark  points  at +,  0,  &c.,  according  as  lilte  or  unlilte 
portions  meet.  Let  e  be  the  interval  between  two  soccessive  bright 
points  and  ?,  the  wave  lengths.    Tlien  we  have  obviously  the  rela- 
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In  order  that  the  diffevence  of  route  aloue  may  deter- 
mine whether  two  rays  of  the  same  origin  and  the  same 
colour  shall  reinforce  or  destroy  each  other,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  hoth  should  be  traversing  the  same  medium, 
solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous.  If  it  be  not  thus,  we  must  then 
also  take  into  account  (as  a  member  of  the  Academy* 

and  similarly  for  Buooessive  Ttilues  of  c,  measured  from  the  central 
point,  involving  sucoasslva  multiples  of  A;  and  if  a  plate  of  gloss 
wlioae  i-efraction  index  ia  ^,  be  interposed  In  tlie  palli  of  one  of  the 
rays,  whose  thicliness  is  (,  the  difference  of  retardatloQ  will  be  equiv- 
alent to  a.  difference  of  route  espreaaed  by 

a  =  tiii--l) 
and  this  beinf;  iuLstituted  for  the  particular  multiple  of  1,  wliicli 
SKprei^as  the  diffsience  of  routes  in  the  first  formula,  gives  for  the 
displacement 

It  may  be  added  that  the  values  of  the  vrare  langths  determined  by 
this  method  fi'om  tlie  observed  widths  of  the  stripes,  or  by  others  of 
an  analogous  kind,  give  results  exactly  accordant  with  those  long  ago 
aaaigned  by  Newton  for  the  length  of  the  "flSs"  derived  from  his 
roeasui-as  of  the  diameters  of  the  coloured  rings,  and  by  which,  from 
the  known  cuiTatnres  of  the  lenses,  he  determined  the  thickness  of 
the  films,  and  thence  tlie  lengths  of  the  "  m:'—Ti-aaSaior. 

*  The  retardation  of  one  of  the  rays,  aud  consequent  shifting  of  the 
stripes,  is  here  alluded  to,  which  was  the  discovery  of  Arago;  being 
in  the  first  instance  exhibited  by  the  total  disappearance  of  the  stripes, 
as  must  be  the  case  if  the  plate  of  glass  have  more  than  almost  an  in- 
finitesimal thickness.  The  fact  was  first  annoiiucod  as  a  sort  of  par- 
adox, that  us  Young  had  found  the  stripes  entirely  disappear  by  inter- 
posing an  opaque  screen  on  one  side  only,  so  Arago  produced  the  same 
effect  with  a  perfectly  transparent  screen.  In  order  to  explain  tiiis 
effect,  let  us  conceive  the  simple  case  of  two  raysof  white  light,  made 
to  interfere  ss  in  Fresnel's  experiment. 

The  slightest  consideration  will  show  that,  at  the  middle  point  of 
the  mislure  of  light,  two  concurring  rays,  of  whatever  primitive  ocl- 
onr  or  wave  lengtli,  have  gone  through  precisely  the  same  length  of 
route;  aud  thus  the  central  sh'ipe  and  its  immediate  neighbour  on 
each  aide,  are  absolutely  white  and  black,  and  perfectly  defined  |  but 
in  proportion  as  we  recede  from  this  point  on  either  side,  the  ditfer- 
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has  proved  by  incontestable  experiments)  the  thickness 
and  the  refractive  power  of  the  body  through  which  the 
encee  of  route  of  .the  ooncuniiig 'rays  iMconie  neoeesaiily  greiifOT. 
But  vrb'ite  light  is  a  coraponnd  of  primary  coloured  rays  of  ditFerent 
waye  lengtha.  Hence  di  the  interference  stripes,  enoept  the  exactly 
centra]  ones,  are  formed,  by  the  concutrance  of  rays  having  gone 
through  more  or  less  dllfeceat  lengths  of  routs,  and  oonaeqneatly  with 
a  want  of  exaot  concurrence  for  the  different  prinuu'y  vaya,  which 

words,  the  sU'ipes  towards  each  side  become  more  and  more  coloured, 
and  superimposed,  till  beyond  certain  limits  the  stripes  disappear, 
and  the  whole  mixed  light  is  sensibly  white. 

Now,  if  owing  to  any  cause  one  of  the  two  interfering  rays  were 
retarded  in  its  course  behind  the  other,  the  two  rays  would  not  con- 
cur under  the  same  conditions  of  equal  raote,  as  before,  at  the  central 
point,  but  it  would  not  ba  until  at  some  distance  tomarik  Ike  aide  on 
which  the  retardatioii  took  place,  that  they  vpould  be,  as  it  were, 
placed  on  eqiuil  terms  to  make  up  tor  the  retardation  in  the  one  by 
greater  length  of  route  in  the  other;  the  central  point  of  the  ntrlpe3, 
and  therefore  the  whole  system  with  it,  would  thus  be  lifted  towards 
that  side.    This  may  be  more  clearly  illustrated  as  follows:    Let 
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rays  respectively  pass.  By  making  the  thickness  of 
such  media  vary  gradually,  tlie  rays  wMch  traverse  them 
may  still  destroy  or  reinforce  each  other,  just  as  if  they 
had  trayeraed  routes  perfectly  equal. 

It  hardly  ever  happens  that  any  part  of  space  receives 
direct  light  aloae  ;  a  hundred  rays  from  the  same  origin 
arrive  at  that  point  fl        n    or  refractions  more 

or  less  ohlique.     No*    a        wha  ha   been  said,  we  asay 

two  mya  oo'  interfere,  a         /  g  simultaneunBly  by  an 

aqua!  number  of  nnilulat  ea  a  and  ii',  and  thus  giv- 

eponda  to  the  point  of  ooi  eq         outaa,  or  when  the  dif- 

feranees  for  the  iliffereiit  oolonrs  are  insensible.  Bnt  now,  as  in/j-.  2, 
let  the  ray  o  he  intereepled  by  a  glass  screen  G,  by  wliicTi  its  nndnla- 
tion!  ore  retarded.  When  o'  has,  as  before,  arrived  nt  m/,  o  wili  be  at 
«,  savBral  undnlationa  behind  it:  and  llie  point  of  conoiirranee  of  « 
with  M,,  will  not  ha  the  same  for  different  colours,  and  tha  central  stripe, 
or  point  of  eoiionrrenoe  for  equal  equivalenl  routes,  will  be  that  with 
some  after  whto  u//  or  will  bo  at  -]-  at  soma  diBtauce  from  c  towards 
G,  or  tba  whole  body  of  etripes  will  be  shifted  towards  the  side  on 
which  a  is  placed. 

This  was  accordingly  axoctl y  what  Arngo  fonnd  to  fake  place  wben 
he  placed  in  the  path  of  the  light  on  ona  side  a  irampareTa  screen. 
The  process  by  whioli  it  is  effected  ia  most  clearly  seen  hy  intercapt- 
ing  the  two  rays  with  two  plates  of  glass  of  exactly  the  same  thick- 
ness; and  causing  one  of  them  toinclina  vary  slightly,  so  that  the  ray 
on  that  side  passes  through  a  slightly  greater  ^ective  thickness,  or  is 
H  very  little  retarded ;  the  stripes  are  then  aeen  to  shift  towards  that 
side,  until  on  increasing  the  inolination,  they  disappear  altogethar. 

So  delicate  are  the  indications  afforded  by  this  experiment,  aud  so 
perfect  the  nooordHnoe  between  tha  deffree  of  shiflmg  o(  the  fringes, 
and  the  r^/raciwe poioer  of  the  intercepting  medium,  that  Arsgo  and 
Fresnel  saw  the  advantage  of  employing  it  for  the  iimerse  problem  of 
determining  the  most  minute  differences  of  refracHve  power,  espe- 
clfllly  those  of  gases  and  vapours,  for  which  no  other  method  could 

the  law  that  this  retardation  is  exactly  in  proportion  Co  the  vefl'active 
power  of  the  glass,  the  translator  long  ago  adopted  a  shnple  modiSoa- 
tlon  of  this  experiment,  for  nn  account  of  which  the  render  is  referred 
to  the  Philos.  Mag.,  January,  1632 Translalor. 
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eoueeive  to  how  many  phenomena  these  repeated  cvosa- 
ings  of  light  may  give  rise;  and  how  auperfiuoua  it 
would  have  been  to  seek  the  reason  of  them  as  long  as 
the  laws  of  interference  were  unlinown.  Let  us  only- 
remark  that  nothing  as  yet  has  iodicafed  whether  these 
laws  be  equally  applicable  wben,  before  the  rays  mix, 
they  have  received  that  modification  of  which  I  have 
already  spoken,  and  which  is  designated  by  the  name  of 


This  question  was  important ;  it  formed  the  object  of 
a  difficult  investigation,  which  Fresoel  undertook  in  con- 
junctiou  with  one  of  his  friends  (Arago).  The  example 
which,  they  have  set  in  publishing  their  researches,  of 
distinguishing  which  portion  each  of  them  contributed,  if 
not  with  respect  to  the  material  execution  of  the  differ- 
ent esperiments,  at  least  to  the  invention  of  them,  de^ 
serves,  I  think,  to  be  followed.  For  associations  of  this 
kind  often  produce  mischief,  because  the  public  persist- 
ing, often  through  bliad  caprice,  in  not  treating  the  par- 
ties concerned  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality,  may 
improperly  excite  the  self-love  of  an  author ; — perhaps  of 
all  human  passions  that  which  requires  the  most  control. 

Let  us  look  at  the  resolbs  of  the  researches  in  ques- 
tion, as,  without  reference  to  the  important  consequences 
which  have  been  deduced  fi-om  them,  they  desei-ve  to  be 
stated,  were  it  only  on  account  of  their  intrinsic  singu- 

Two  rays  which  are  made  to  change  directly  from  the 
state  of  common  light  to  that  of  rays  polarized  in  the 
same  direction,  preserve,  after  having  received  that  modi- 
fication, the  property  of  interfering  as  before ;  they  rein- 
force or  desti-oy  each  other  as  ordiuary  rays  do,  and 
under  the  same  conditions.     Two   rays  which   change 
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direc  ly  f  om  the  natural  state  to  tbat  of  rays  polarized 
at  r  1  a  ^les  o  e-ich  other,  lose  altogether  the  prop- 
erty of  eri  n  let  them  be  modified  afterwards  as 
to  h  ou  e  tl  ey  pursue  ia  a  thousand  ways,  or  as  to 
the  na  u  6  a  d  1  knesses  of  the  media  they  traverse ; 
or  e  en  n  e  le  hem  be  brought  back  by  suitable  re- 
flexions to  the  condition  of  parallel  polarization  ;  nothing 
of  this  kind  can  give  them  again  the  property  of  being 
able  to  destroy  each  other, 

B  f  r^y  a  dy  polarized  in  directions  at  right 
an    e  h  ad  which  in  consequence  cannot 

a       n      n   he     h      ha  e     len  received  parallel  polar- 
annp      ng  ftr  natural  state,  it  will  suffice, 

n  h       h         ga  n     cquire  the  power  of  inter- 

fe    n  au  m  ume  the  kind  of  poiarization 

wh    h   h  y    ng    ay  ed.* 

*  T  to  h  ind  modiflcatioiia  of  the  vibvationa 

whose  Kggiesate  in  their  different  atSKe^,  or  phases,  constitutes  a 
wave,  may  re([uire  a  word  or  two  of  illustration. 

In  the  first  instance,  in  the  ooneeption  of  waves,  those  who  pursued 
such  a  thaory  generally  adopted  the  idea  that  the  setheresl  molecules 
oacillated  hackwards  and  forwnrds  in  Qie  Hue  of  the  ray;  they  could 
not  admit  ihe  idea  of  their  oaoillaHng  in  any  other  direction.  Yat, 
oscillationa  hi  any  dli-soUon  ooonrring  in  regular  socceasion,  might 

The  difficulty,  when  more  fully  examined,  had  reference  to  the 
determination  on  odmittad  dynamical  prinoiples  of  the  mode  in  which 
the  force  propagating  the  ray  and  acting  in  its  direction  could  give 
riee  to  later/d  dUtarbmice,  Yet  it  is  easy  to  admit,  as  a  rough  iUtis- 
tration,  the  case  of  a  rope  fastened  at  one  end  and  agitated  at  the 
other  by  the  hand ;  when  we  can  easily  cause  a  series  of  waves  to 
ran  along  it;  but  the  particles  of  the  rope  really  vetMu  their  original 
distances  from  the  hand,  and  merely  move  up  and  down  in  direodona 
Iranscerie  to  its  length.  In  a  somewhat  similar  way,  the  (ethereal 
moleculea  are,  according  to  this  theoiy,  made  to  vibrate,  or  as  Fcas- 
3iel  afterwards  graphically  expressed  it,  to  "  tremble  laterally." 

At  length,  Youog  began  to  entertain  the  idea  that  the  molecules 
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It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  astonishment,  when  we  for 
tlie  first  time  learn  that  two  rajs  of  light  can  mutually 

m{ght  osoillnta  in  parallel  direotions  iranaiwj-ae  to  tho  direction  of  the 
rsiy;  ihongli  he  thought  thfit  tlie  loogitTidlnal  yibralions  might  esist 
also.  But  lie  long  hssitated  to  adopt  auoli  an  idea,  regarding  it  hb 
inexplioable  on.  any  djnamiotil  principles.  Fresnel  independently 
started  the  sams  idea  of  transyerse  vibrationB,  alona;  but  he  was 
aquallj  reluctant  to  propose  It,  on  the  ground  of  a  similar  mechanical 
difficulty;  yat  ha  distinctly  acknowledged  Young's  priority  in  tlie 

bold  in  his  conjectures  and  less  confiding  in  tbe  views  of  geometers, 
puWisliadit  before  me,  though  perhaps  he  thought  of  it  after  ma." 
And  on  Che  same  pdnt,  Dr.  Wliewell  mentions  from  personal  infor- 
mation, that  "  Ar^o  was  wont  to  relate  that  when  he.  and  Fresnel 
had  obtfdned  their  joint  esperimental  lesolie  of  the  non-interference 
of  oppositely  polarized  pencils,  and  that  when  Fresnel  had  pointed 
out  that  transverse  vibrations  were  the  only  possible  translation  of 
this  fact  into  the  undiilafory  theory,  he  himself  pratested  that  he  had 
not  the  courage  to  publish  such  a  conception;  and,  accordingly,  Iha 
eecond  part  of  the  memoir  was  published  in  Fresnel's  name  alone. 
What  renders  this  more  remarkable  is,  that  it  occurred  when  Arago 
had  in  his  possession  the  very  letter  of  Young  (1818),  in  which  he 
proposed  the  same  snggeation." — ffist.  of  biMciiin  Science),  ii.  41S. 

Fresnel  deduced  transTerse  vibrations  on  dynamical  grouuils  which 
had'  been  open  to  some  degraa  of  question.  But  the  nature  of  Ihe 
relation  between  the  partial  differential  equation  which  he  gives,  and 
the  wave  function  which  is  the  solution  of  it,  claaily  inrnlvea  no  nec- 
essary restriotJon  of  the  direction  of  vihrsHon.  That  equation  is  of 
the  same  general  form  as  that  g^veu  hy  Euler,  as  referring  to  sound. 
Such  an  equatjon  suffices  for  liglit  considered  as  homogeneous.  It 
expresses  generally  the  relation  of  particles  in  motion,  such  that 
if  the  time  and  the  position  of  the  particles  be  increased  by  corre- 
sponding changes,  the  form  of  the  functjon  will  be  unallerod,  or  the 
motions  recur  periodically,  which  constitutes  the  essential  idea  of  a 
wave.    Its  form  is  generally 

IP  *"  ~  "^  a's2 
whare  I  is  the  time,  a,  the  distance  along  a  given  axis,  and  H,  the  dis- 
[iri'esponding  to  the  time,  t ;  c,  a  constant.    The  solu^ou 
is  equation  is  easily  seen  to  be  the  wave  function, 
a  =  an  (n/  —  fee) 
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destroy  each  other,  that  darkness  may  result  from  the 
ewperposition  of  two  portions  of  light.     But  when  this 

Since,  if  we  take  the  partial  tliffeientials  in  respect  to  i  siiicl  to  a;, 
dn  .da 

—  =  «  DOS  (ni  —  is)  TT  ^     ""^  '"*  ~     ' 

(^  _         „  (Pa 

Whence,  tPu  _       n^  d^n 

Ami  since  thnt  wave-fimotion  goes  tlirongli  nil  its  ohnngos  while  t, 
increases  to  —  aud  Uie  velocity  «  = -j  the  time  of  the  nnduiation 


Whpnrn  n   —  1  !■ 

Or  tlie  formnlfL  becomes  (adopting  nn  ai-bitraiy  eoeffloicnt,  a,  for 
the  nmplitude  of  vibration  wliioh  is  whollj  indapendsnt  of  tbo  othei- 
qaantitles) 

•—■"?<•-* 

Here  it  is  to  be  oltserveJ,  all  depends  on  the  coefficient-r  being 
coaetanL  To  obtain  a  similni'  equation  with  n  variable  velocity  or 
rofraetion  is  the  object  of  the  researches  of  M.  Canchy. 

The  mora  extended  views  of  M.  Canohy  have  lod  to  the  deduction 
of  analogous,  hut  more  complex,  equations,  eshibiting  vesaldng  ex- 
pressions for  the  displacement,  in  three  i-ectangular  directions  i  besides 
incJudinff  in  the  analysis  a  coefficient  which  expresses  the  variable 
relation  of  the  velocity  which  gives  tha  theoretical  esplanaticn  of  nn- 
cqual  rethmpibility.  These  forms  thus  include  the  deduction  of 
transverse  vibrations,  as  a  direct  consequence  of  the  first  oseump- 
tlons,  as  to  the  constitution  of  an  lethereid  medium.  But,  with  refer- 
ence to  IJglit,  considered  as  homogeneous,  the  conditions  admit  of 
great  simplification;  which  is  best  shown  in  that  form  of  the  investi- 
gation which  WHS  pursued  by  Sir  J.  Lubbock  {Philoi,  Mas.  Nov. 
18S?),  where,  if  the  fonrth  powers  of  the  disturbed  distances  of  the 
molecules  are  neglected,  the  equaHons  are  at  once  reduced  to  the 

The  object  of  M.  Cauohy's  researches  here  alluded  to  was !«  ex- 
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property  of  the  rays  has  been  once  established,  is  it  not 
still  more  esti'aordinary  that  we  can  deprive  them  of  it? 

plain  ihe  nneqntd  refrangibility  of  light.  To  give  some  ganeral  notion 
of  the  nature  of  the  Euhjeot,  wa  may  here  briefly  obsarva,  that  ifl  tlio 
asplanatioa  of  refraction  before  givan,  [Life  of  Mnlus,  note,]  it  is 
Clear  that  as  the  inclination  of  the  common  taiTgent  to  the  oontsmpo- 
raneona  clreuhir  waves  detenoiiies  tbe  refraction,  this  depends  on  tlie 
diminution  of  the  wava  length  within  the  denser  medium;  and  if  this 
inolinaUoQ  ha  daterminad  foe  a  ray  of  any  given  wava  length,  then  for 
anothsc  whose  ivave  length  within  the  medium  is  different,  and  in  a 
given  ratio  to  the  former,  the  radii  of  the  contemporaneous  waves  will 
ha  in  tha  same  ratio  as  the  former,  or  their  difference  from  tlie  former 

Baeond  circles  will  not  be  parallel  to  the  first,  but  inclined  at  a  differ- 
ent angle:  or  the  angle  of  I'ofraotion  will  ba  dift'ei'snt.  Thus  if  for 
any  particular  ^primary  ray  the  wave  length  within  the  medium  be 

A/  =  —   that  of  the  incident  ray  being  A  and  /i  the  Index  for  that 


tlien  ;i,  =  6sinr  =  - 

or  in  other  words,  the  refraction  will  be  different  from  each  primary 
ray.  But  fi,  and  ?,,  do  not  follow  any  simple  ratio.  The  mora  com- 
plex expreasion  on  which  that  relation  depends,  is  the  result  of  M. 
Cauchy's  theory,  v' 


1 

[See  Professor  Powell's  Treatise  ou  the  Undulntory  Theory,  sect, 
vl.] 

Experimentally,  the  transverse  vibrations  receive  tlieir  main  sup- 
port from  the  analysis  of  tha  coloured  tints,  devBlope<l  in  polarized 
light  by  the  interposition  of  plates  of  ciyBiol  (snob  na  those  of  mica, 
BBleiiite,  &o.),  when  examined  by  an  analyaer. 

Young  asoribed  these  colours  generally  to  wrfer/erence ;  but  botli 
Fresnal  and  Arago  pointed  out  tliat  this  explanation  was  Incomplete. 
Wliy  did  it  only  tali e  place  in  jwinrijsdliglil,  and  even  than  not  until 
the  analyzer  had  been  applied?  These  questions  could  not  be  an- 
Bwei'ed  till  another  law  had  been  discovered;  as  it  soon  after  was,  by 
the  joint  labours  of  those  two  philosophers. 

It  was  olear  that  in  polarization  all  ihe  vibrations  were  pei'formed 
in  one  a«d  (he  tame  plcaie,  in  whatever  direction  they  might  be  aie- 
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tliat  a  given  ray  loses  it  momentarily,  and  tliat  another 
given  ray,  oti  the  contrary,  is  deprived  of  it  for  ever  ? 
The  theory  of  interferences,  considered  in  this  point  of 
view,  seems  more  like  the  reveries  of  a  disordered  brain, 
than  the  exact,  inevitable  consequence  of  numberless 
experiments,  clear  of  all  possible  objection.     Atid  fur- 

cuted.  But  it  wos  not  -nntil  after  lengthsnad  invesygation  that  tha 
two  phijoaophers  jnst  namsd  sncoeerted  in  establishing  eaperimen- 
taUy  the  important  law  (obvious  as  it  now  seems,)  that  "poIariiairasB 
caa  only  itUei-fere  when  (fteg  an-e  potarized  in  ihe  lame  plane."  If  they 
wars  polaFized  in  recCangulAT  planes  (for  example),  no  interfarence 
could  reanlt,  ware  all  other  conditions  aver  ao  perfeoUy  fulfiiled.  Now, 
this  conld  only  ba  explained  on  the  supposition  of  the  vibrations 
being  performed  in  pliinen  traasnerte  to  tbe  ray.  Granting  that  in  n 
ray  polarized  in  oai  plane  all  the  vibrations  take  place  in  one  plane, 
(wliethev  in  tha  taiM  plane  or  perpendicular  to  it,)  it  is  then  readily 
8e«n  that  when  the  vibrations  of  two  rays  are  at  right  angks  (o  each 
other,  there  can.  be  no  mutnal  destruction,  or  mutual  cooperation.  It 
is  only  when  they  are  in  the  same  plane  tiiat  this  can  occnr. 

This  principle  was  at  length  found  to  supply  the  explanation  of  the 
polarized  tints.     Every  cay  of  the  light  (p)  originally  polarized  in  one 


plane,  in  traversing  the  crystal  plate  (C)  was  divided  into  two;  an 
ordinary  (o)  and  an  CKti-aordinary  (a) ;  all  those  of  the  one  kind,  o,  o', 
o",  &c.  being  polarized  in  one  plane,  and  ail  of  the  other,  e,  e',  e",  &o., 
in  a  piano  at  right  angles  to  the  last.  But  in  each  ray  o,  and  e,  di- 
vei^  from  each  other  by  a  vary  smail  angle.  Tbe  whole  pencil  also 
diverges  at  a  small  angle  from  p;  tbua,  the  only  rays  which  can  coin- 
ode  in  dh^otlon,  will  be  a  ray  o,  of  one  set,  with  a  ray  ef  nf  the  nest; 
—V,  with  e",  &c.  &o.,  and  as  these  are  nneqnally  raumjed  in  differ- 
ent degrees  according  to  their  inclination,  they  would  be  in  a  con- 
dition to  give  intei'ference,  were  it  not  that  being  polarized  in  places 
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ther  it  iinof  only  on  account  of  its  singularity  that  this 
flieory  ought  tf  pommvnd  the  attention  of  the  physicist 
riesneifounl  It  the  key  to  all  the  beiutiful  phenomena 
of  colours  which  are  pro  luced  in  plates  of  c  yatal  pos- 
sessing douhle  refiactioa  he  iniljzed  Ihem  in  ill  tlieir 
det-uls  he  determined  then  most  hidden  laws  he 
ptoved  that  they  were  onlj  particulai  cases  of  inter 
ferenees  He  thus  overturned  from  theo  bi=e  many 
scientific  lomances  ti  which  these  phenomena  had  given 
birth  tnd  whiph  had  secuied  moie  than  one  pio3 
elyte  whether  by  their  sinking  mtore  oi  the  cli=tn 
guiahed  merit  of  then  authors  In  a  word  here  as  in 
eveiy  branch  of  science  whith  is  advancing  towards  p  i 
fection  the  fa(.ta  hive  seemed  complicated  only  because 
we  examined  them  at  too  near  a  h^tnnce  and  with  too 
microscopic  %  view  but  it  the  nm  tin  e  by  i  more 
enlarged  tonception  then  causes  1  ive  been  lound  to  he 
more  simple  thin  we  might  have  expected 

POLAEIZATION. 

Although  I  am  aware  at  what  point  we  risk  tiring  even 

the  moat  kindly  disposed  audience  when  wo  speak  long 


-^^ 


js    f  which  two  sets  in  u  piane  perpeiidiculnr 
suppressed;  and  two  in  Unit  plane  tmnsn 
quBntly,  being  in  parallel  plnnes,  are  able 
d  prodnca  the  obseiTed  coloured  tints. 
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on  the  same  subject  I  find  myielf  ftill  earned  back,  by 
the  natuie  of  Fie^nela  libour  lo  the  subjei,t  of  double 
rctrat-tion  but,  thia  time  iUDtead  of  OLWipj  ng  myself 
with  the  Diannei  m  which  the  iiye  dmde  in  passing 
through  ceitain  crjstala  I  will  examine  the  permanent 
modificationa  which  they  receive  I  will  piesent,  in  one 
word,  the  piincipal  feature?  of  the  new  branch  of  optics 
which  beais  the  name  oi polaHzation  of  light. 

El  eiy  ray  of  light  falling  even  perpendieulavly  on  any 
surface,  natuial  oi  artificial,  of  the  transparent  crystals  of 
caibonate  of  hme  called  also  cale  spar,  or  Iceland  spar, 
IS  divided  into  two  One  portion  passes  through  the 
crystal  without  deviation,  which  we  call  the  oi-dinary  ray ; 
the  other  undergoes  a  sensible  refraction,  and  for  that 
reason  lias  very  justly  the  name  of  the  extraordinary  ray. 
Both  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  ray  lie  in  one  plane 
pCTpendicular  to  the  fece  of  the  ci-ysfal.  The  considera- 
tion of  this  plane  is  important,  for  it  is  this  which  deter- 
mines the  direction  which  the  extraoi-dinary  ray  will 
take ;  and  in  consequence  a  special  name  has  been  given 
to  it,  "lAe  principal  section." 

These  points  being  premised,  I  will  suppose,  to  fix  the 
ideas,  that  a  particular  crystal  of  calc  spar  has  its  princi- 
pal section  directed  north  and  south.  Below  this,  and  at 
any  distance,  we  will  place  another  similar  crystal  turned 
similarly ;  that  is,  bo  that  its  principal  section  shall  also 
lie  in  the  meridian.  What  will  result  from  this  disposi- 
tion, if  light  ti-avei-se  the  whole  system  ?  A  single  ray 
impinges  on  the  first  crystal  but  it  emerges  in  two  rays : 
each  of  these  ag^  seems  as  if  it  should  undei'go  a  double 
refraction  in  the  second  ci-ystal  ;  and  thence  we  might 
expect  four  emergent  rays.  Tet  this  does  not  happen. 
The  rays  emanating  from  the  first  crystal  are  not  divided 
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again  by  the  second  The  oidicary  lay  remains  an  ordi- 
nary lay,  and  the  exlmtrdinary  undei^oes  solely  an 
estno^dm^^y  refi action  Thus,  in  traversing  the  first 
crystai  the  luminous  ittys  have  changed  their  nature; 
they  have  lost  one  of  then  toimtji  chaiicteiistics,  that  of 
constantly  undergoing  double  lefiaction  in  traversmg  Ice- 
land ei)  s£-»l  * 

It  la  necessary  that  we  should  fully  bear  in  nund  what 
rayt.  of  light  aie  and  thpn  peih^p  ,  we  shall  idniit  that 
an  experiment,  by  the  aid  of  which  they  change  their 
original  piopertiei  m  so  manifct  a  way  deoeives  lo  be 
known  even  by  those  to  whom  science  is  meiely  an  otject 

The  idea  which  in  the  hist  instance  presents  itselt  to 
the  mind,  when  we  wish  to  explom  this  singular  lesult  of 
which  I  have  just  given  an  account,  consists  in  supposing 
that  in  every  ray  there  might  exist  two  distinct  species  of 
molecules ;  that  the  one  species  must  always  undergo  the 
ordinary  refraction ;  the  other,  the  extraordinary  alone. 
But  a  very  simple  experiment  upsets  this  hypothesis  en- 
tirely. In  fact,  when  the  principal  section  of  the  second 
crystal,  instead  of  being  directed  north  and  south  as  above 
supposed,  is  pointed  east  and  west,  the  ray  which  was  the 
ordinary  ray  in  the  first  crystal,  becomes  the  extraordi- 
nary in  (he  second  s  and  reciprocally. 

What,  then,  is  there  different  in  reality  between  tlie 
two  expeiimenta  which  give  results  so  dissimilar  ?  There 
is  one  cncumstance,  very  simple,  and  full  of  import  at 
first  sight  it  IS,  that  at  first;  the  princijial  section  of  the 
second  crystal  cuto  the  rays  coining  from  the  first  through 
their  north  and  south  sides,  and  in  the  second  case,  through 
their  east  and  west  sides. 

*  For  illustration  of  this  aubjaot,  see  noU  to  the  Life  of  Malus. 
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There  must  be  then,  in  eacli  of  these  rays,  north  ami 
south  sides  ia  some  way  different  from  their  east  and 
west  sides.  And  fui-ther,  the  norih  and  south  sides  of 
tlie  ordinaiy  ray  ought  to  have  precisely  the  same  prop- 
erties as  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  extraordinary  ray ; 
so  that  if  this  last  ray  make  a  quarter  of  a  circuit  about 
the  fine  of  its  length  it  will  be  impossible  to  distinguish 
one  from  the  otliei  The  raji  of  light  are  so  subtle  that 
thousands  of  milhons  of  these  rays  can  pass  simultane- 
ouhIj  thiough  the  eye  ot  a  needle  without  interfering: 
yet  we  find  oui^elves  obliged  to  take  into  account  the 
idei  of  then  sirfei,  and  to  lecognize,  on  their  opponte 
stdes,  dissimilar  pi  ope>  Ilea. 

When  speaking  of  a  moffnet,  natural  or  artificial  phys- 
icists afflnn  it  to  have  poles.  They  mean  only  that  cer- 
tain points  on  its  surface  are  found  endowed  with  certain 
properties  which  are  not  found,  or  at  least  only  show 
themselves  feebly,  at  any  other  poinfs.  We  have,  then, 
equal  reason  to  say  the  same  thing  of  the  ordinary  and 
extraordinary  rays  of  light  which  proceed  from  the  divis- 
ion of  the  beam  which  passes  through  Iceland  spar  ;  and 
in  contradistmction  to  the  natural  rays  in  which  all  points 
appear  alike,  we  may  rightly  call  them  polarised  rays. 

In  oi'der,  however,  that  we  may  not  extend  beyond  its 
proper  limits  the  analogy  of  a  jHjlarized  ray  and  a  mag- 
net, it  b  important  to  remark  well  that  in  the  ray,  the 
poles  diamefricaUy  opposite  appear  to  possess  exactly  Ihe 
same  properties  ;  whilst  the  dissimilar  poles  are  situated 
on  sides  of  the  ray  whose  positions  are  at  right  angles  to 
each  other. 

The  lines  i-esembling  diameters,  which  join  the  similar 
poles,  In  every  ray  deserve  particular  attention.  "When- 
ever, in  two  distinct  rays,  these  lines  are  parallel,  we  say 
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that  the  rays  are  polarized  in  the  same  plane.  There  is, 
consequently,  no  need  to  add  that  two  rays  polarized  at 
right  angles  to  each  other  must  Lave  their  similar  poles 
in  two  directioDS  peipendicular  the  one  to  the  other. 

The  two  rays,  the  oi-dinary  and  the  extraordinary  for 
example,  given  by  any  crystal  are  always  polarized  at 
right  angles  to  each  other. 

All  that  I  have  just  said  of  polarization  of  light  was 
reeoguiaed  by  Huyghens  and  Newton  before  the  end  of 
tlie  17th  centuiy;  and  never,  certainly,  had  a  more  curi- 
ous subject  for  research  been  offered  to  the  meditations 
of  experimenters.  Nevertheless,  we  must  pass  over  an 
intei-val  of  a  century  after  that  period  before  we  find,  I 
do  not  say  any  fresh  discoveries,  but  even  any  more 
researches  for  the  object  of  carrying  out  this  branch  of 
optics. 

The  history  of  all  sciences  presents  a  multitude  of  sin- 
gular incidents  of  a  similar  kind.  In  the  progress  of 
each  science  there  occur  periodically  certain  epochs  when, 
after  great  efforts,  men  usually  suppose  themselves  to 
have  arrived  at  a  limit  in  their  advance.  Then  experi- 
menters are  in  general  timid  ;  they  fancy  themselves 
chargeable  with  a  want  of  modesty,  with  a  sort  of  profa- 
nation, if  they  dare  to  lay  an  indiscreet  hand  on  the  bar- 
riers which  their  ilhisti-ious  predecessors  have  erected  { 
and  thus  they  generally  content  themselves  with  perfect- 
ing the  numerical  elements,  or  filling  up  some  deficien- 
cies, bestowing  on  the  inquiry  a  labour  often  arduous, 
and  which  yet  scai'cely  attracts  any  notice  from  the 
world. 

In  a  word,  the  experiments  of  Huyghens  had  clearly 
established  the  fact  that  double  rcfi-action  modifies  the 
original  properties  of  light  in  such  a  manner  that,  after 
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having  once  undergone  this  modification,  the  rays  remain 
single,  or  again  subdivide  into  two,  aecording  to  the  direc- 
tion in  which  they  fall  upon  a  second  crystal  presented  to 
them.  But  do  these  modifications  show  a  relation  exclu- 
sively to  double  refraction  ?  do  all  their  other  properties 
remain  uninfluenced  ? 

It  was  from  the  labours  of  one  of  our  most  distinguished 
colleagues  (like  Fresnel,  eai'ly  snatched  away  from  tlie 
sciences  of  which  he  was  the  hope)  that  we  have  been 
enabled  to  answer  these  important  questions.  Malus  dis- 
covered, in  fact,  that,  in.  the  act  of  reflexion,  polarized 
rays  are  differently  affected  from  common  rays ;  the  lat- 
ter, as  every  one  knows,  are  partially  reflected  when  they 
fall  even  on  transparent  bodies,  whatever  may  be  the 
angle  of  incidence,  and  whatever  the  position  of  the  re- 
flecting surface  with  respect  to  the  sides  of  the  ray. 
When,  on  the  contrary,  the  case  is  one  of  polarized  light, 
there  is  always  one  situation  of  the  reflecting  surface, 
relatively  to  the  poles,  or  sides,  in  which  all  reflexion 
disappears  if  in  this  situation  the  reflexion  take  at  a 
particular  incidence,  which  is  different  for  each  reflecting 
surface,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  substance  of  which 
it  is  formed. 

If,  after  this  curious  observation,  double  refraction 
ceased  to  be  the  onli/  means  of  distinguishing  polarized 
from  common  light,  at  least  it  seemed  to  be  the  only  way 
by  which  i-ays  of  light  could  become  polarized.  But 
soon  a  new  experiment  of  Malus  taught  the  scientific 
world,  to  its  great  surprise,  that  there  existed  other 
methods,  far  less  abstruse,  for  producing  this  modifica- 
tion. The  most  simple  phenomenon  of  optics,  the  re- 
flexion of  light  from  a  transparent  mirror,  is  a  powerful 
means  of  producing  polarization.      Light,  which  is  re- 
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fleeted  at  the  surface  of  water  at  an  angle  of  37",  or 
from  the  surface  of  glass  at  an  incllBatioii  of  35°  25',  is 
as  completely  polarized  as  the  two  rays,  ordinary  and 
extraordinary,  proceeding  from  a  crystal  of  Iceland  spar. 

The  reflexion  of  light  long  ago  occupied  obsei'vera  in 
the  age  of  Plato  and  of  Euclid ;  since  that  epoch  it  had 
fceen  the  object  of  thousands  of  experiments,  of  hundreds 
of  theoretical  speculations  ;  the  Jaw  according  to  which  it 
proceeds  serves  as  the  basis  of  a  great  number  of  instru- 
ments, ancient  and  modem.  Among  the  multitude  of 
enlightened  minds,  of  men  of  genius,  of  skilful  artists, 
who,  during  more  thau  2300  years,  have  been  occupied 
with  this  phenomenon,  no  one  ever  aimed  at  any  other 
object  than  the  means  of  making  the  rays  divide,  or  of 
causing  them  to  diverge  or  converge  ;  no  one  ever  imag- 
ined that  reflected  light  ought  not  to  possess  all  the  same 
properties  as  the  incident  lighl^  or  that  a  change  of  path 
would  be  the  cause  of  a  change  of  nature.  Generations 
of  observers  thus  succeeded  each  other  during  several 
thousands  of  years,  every  day  touching  closely  on  the 
most  beautiful  discoveries  without  actually  making  them. 

Mains,  as  I  have  already  explained,  gave  a  means  of 
polarizing  light  difl^erent  from  that  which  Huyghens  had 
formerly  announced.  But  the  jMlarizations  produced  by 
the  two  methods  were  identically  the  same.  The  re- 
flected rays  and  those  which  proceed  out  of  an  Iceland 
crystal  possess  exactly  the  same  properties.  Since  that 
lime  a  member  of  this  Academy  (Arago)  has  discovered 
a  kind  of  polarization*  entirely  distinct,  and  which  mani- 

*  It  may  be  neceaaarj  for  some  renders  to  explain  thnt,  in  this  Bome- 
what  piu'adoxical  mode  of  speaking,  the  (iiithor  h  referring  to  his  own 
discovery  of  the  polarised  tints;  und  his  manning  is  simply  that  if,  in 
polarized  light,  there  be  plaoed  a  thin  Sim,  e.  g.,  of  selenite  or  mica, 
and  it  be  viewed  through  a  doubly  refracting  crystal  as  an  aaalyaer, 
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fests  itself  in  a  different  way  frooi  that  of  difference  of 
intensity:  The  rays  subjected  to  it,  for  example,  always 
give  two  images  in  traversiDg  calc  spar ;  but  these  images 
are  each  entirely  tinted  with  a  bright  and  uniform  colour. 
Thus,  though  the  ineideot  light  may  be  whit«,  the  ordi- 
nary ray  mny  he  entirely  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue, 
or  violet,  according  to  the  direction  in  which  the  prin- 
cipal section  of  the  crystal  cuts  the  ray ;  and  as  to  the 
extraordinary  ray,  it  will  not  sufBce  lo  say  that  it  never 
resembles  the  ordinary ;  we  must  say  that  it  differs  from 
it  as  widely  as  possible ;  that  if  the  one,  for  example,  is 
coloured  red,  the  other  shows  a  bright  green,  and  so  on 
for  the  rest  of  the  prismatic  tints. 

When  this  new  kind  of  polarized  rays  are  reflected 
from  a  transparent  mirror,  we  perceive  other  phenomena 
not  less  curious.  Let  us  conceive,  in  fact,  to  fix  the  ideas, 
that  one  of  these  rays  be  vertical,  and  that  it  fall  on  a  re- 
flector of  pure  glass  at  an  angle  of  about  35°,  this  mirror 
may  be  on  the  right  side  of  the  ray  :  and  the  inclination 
remaining  constant,  it  may  be  turned  to  its  left,  befoi-e  it-, 
or  behind  it,  or  in  any  intermediate  position.  We  may 
remember  that  the  incident  ray  was  white  ;  then,  in  any 
of  tliese  positions  of  the  glass  reflector,  the  ray  will  not 
have  this  colour  :  it  will  be  now  red,  now  orange,  yellow, 
green,  blue,  indigo,  violet,  according  to  the  side  on  which 
the  glass  presents  itself  to  the  incident  ray ;  it  is,  in  fact, 
precisely  in  this  order  that  the  tints  succeed  one  another, 

both  tlifl  images  will  be  coloured,  and  their  tints  complementary.  Tlie 
orif^inBlly  polarized  light  is  divided  again  into  two  oppositely  polarized 
peacila  in  paasing  thrangh  the  film,  or  ns  Professor  J.  Forbes  has  termed 
it,  nywiftmeiZ;  others  had  termed  iC  DiipoJaHseiJ.  This  is  what  Amgo 
liere  calls  a  uew  and  enUrely  distinct  kind  of  polarization  j  thongh  the 
term  is,  perhaps,  not  very  happily  applied.  This  is  what  was  explained 
nt  large  in  a  previous  note. 
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as  we  graduaHy  make  the  mirror  go  through  all  possible 
changes  of  position.  Here  there  are  not  only  four  poles 
placed  in  two  rectangular  directions,  which  we  must  ad- 
mit in  the  constitution  of  the  ray,  but  we  see  that  thei-e 
are  thousands  ;  that  every  point  ia  the  circumference 
round  the  ray  has  a  special  chai'acter ;  that  every  face 
which  it  presents  produces  in  the  reflexion  a  particular 
tint.  This  strange  dislocation  of  the  natural  I'ay  (I  may 
be  allowed  (hia  word,  since  it  exactly  expresses  the  feet) 
thus  affords  the  means  of  decomposing  white  light  by 
means  of  reflexion.  The  colours,  it  laiist  be  avowed, 
have  not  all  the  homogeneity  of  those  which  Newton  ob- 
tained by  the  prism ;  but  also  the  object  from  which  they 
originate  does  not  undergo  any  distortion,  as  in  prismatic 
refraction ;  and  in  a  multitude  of  researches  this  is  a  pomt 
of  material  importance. 

To  discover  whether  a  ray  has  received  the  polariza- 
tion of  Huyghens  and  Malua,  or  that  of  which  I  have 
just  spoken,  and  which  we  call  chromatic  poh/rizoiimi,  it 
suffices  as  we  have  seen,  to  make  it  undergo  double  re- 
fraction :  but  fi'oiu  the  fact  that  a  ray  in  traversing  a 
crystal  of  Iceland  spar  always  gives  two  images  of  white 
light  and  of  equal  intensity,  it  will  not  foUow  that  it  is 
formed  originally  of  common  light:  this  is  again  the 
discovery  of  Fresnel.*     It  is  he  who  first  pointed  out 

*  The  auitor  would  hare  espressed  his  meaniag  more  clearly  to 
general  apprehension  if  he  had  said,  that  natnml  or  nnpolariied  white 
light,  on  tfaveralng  loelojid  spar,  gives  two  white  images  in  all  posi- 
tions: an  ordinarfly  polarized  ray  does  not;  but  tliete  is  a  Icind  of 
light  i?h!oh  gives  always  two  images,  end  yet  is  not  nnpolarlzed ;  this 
is  the  drctdwlg  polavized  light,  discovered  by  Presnel.  One  test 
which  distingaishea  it  from  common  light  is,  that  on  interposing  a 
crystallized  plate  of  aelenite,  mioa,  &c.,  before  recaiving  tho  light  on 
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that  a  ray  may  have  the  same  pi-operties  round  all  points 
of  its  dreumference,  and  yet  not  be  common  light  To 
show  by  a  single  example  that  these  two  species  of  light 
comport  themselves  differently,  and  ongbt  not  to  be  con- 
founded, I  will  observe  that,  in  undei^oing  double  re- 
fraction, a  natural  ray  after  traversing  a  plate  of  crystal 
gives  two  white  images,  while  under  the  same  conditions 
the  ray  of  Fresnel  is  decomposed  into  two  beams,  each 
hriUianily  coloured. 

This  new  modification,  which,  having  no  reference  to 
the  different  sides  of  a  ray,  has  beeo  designated  circvlar 
polarisation,  can  be  impi-essed  upon  rays  ordinarily 
polarized,  by  making  them  undergo  two  successive  total 
reflexions  from  the  internal  surfaces  of  a  piece  of  glass 
suitably  formed.*  The  pleasure  of  liavlng  his  name  as- 
sociated with  a  new  kind  of  polarization  hitherto  unsus- 
pected, would  probably  have  sutficed  for  the  vanity  of 
an  ordinaiy  experimenter,  and  his  researches  would  not 
have  extended  beyond  that  point.  But  Fresnel  was 
actuated  by  more  elevated  sentiments ;  in  his  eyes 
nothing  seemed  to  have  been  done  while  any  thing  re- 
mained to  do.     He  sought,  therefore,  if  there  were  not 

the  doutle  refracting  aiystal,  the  two  imagea  in  the  fofmer  case  will 
be  nlways  nliite,  in  the  latev  colonracl. 

*  In  the  instanoa  mentioned,  Fresnel  showed,  by  a  remarkable  in- 
Etatioa  of  theoreticsl  prediction,  that  a  my  polarized  at  46°  to  Che 
plane  of  inoldance,  and  twice  reflected  internally  from  glass,  will 
emerge  in  the  eondiljon  of  two  rays  polarized  m  planes  at  light 
angles,  and  one  retarded  by  one  fourth  of  a  wnve-lengtU  behind  the 
other;  these  being  anperimposed  will,  by  matliematioil  oonsajnenoe, 
give  rise  to  vibrations,  no  longer  plane,  but  performed  in  cnole?,  oj  in 
ellipses,  if  the  retardation  be  any  other  ii'aotion  of  a  wave-length. 
Snoh  a  piece  of  glass  is  called  Fresnel's  Rhomb.  The  conrae  of  the 
ray  will  ho  apparent  hy  inspection  of  the  annexed  diagram,  which 
needs  no  farther  enplanatiou. 
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other  means  by  which  to  produce  circular  polarization  ; 
and,  as  usual,  a  remarkable  discovery  was  the  reward  of 
these  efforts.  This  discovery  may  be  announced  in  two 
words ;  there  is  a  particular  kind  of  double  refraction 
which  coTtununioates  to  raya  circulcer  polai-ization,  as  the 
double  refraction  of  Iceland  spar  communicates  the  com- 


The  mechotiioiil 


angles  compounded,  giving  ai 
illusti-ated  by  a  very  aimplf 


,  mliich  may  be  cleaodbed  as 
Buppoit,  there  projects  lui  arm  terminaling  ii 
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mon  polai-ization  of  Iluygliena.     This  epecial  double  re- 
fraction, results  not  from  the  nature  of  the  crystal,  but 

two  branches,  on  wiiioh,  by  the  pivots  G  o',  a  smiJl  frame  swings.    In 


this  frame,  hy  the  pivut  ii  ii'  whoBo  R\.i'.  is  at  right  angles  to  G  e',  n 
pendnlum  F  vibrates.  {Tha  nppar  and  is  light,  aiiii  onrriES  a  whita 
ball  or  disk,  carried  up  to  aiioli  a  height  as  to  be  conspicuous  for  lec- 
ture illustrations.) 

Now,  by  the  pivots  h  h;  the  pendulum  can  only  vibrate  in  tha  plane 
of  <J  D,  and  by  the  pivots  Q  er  it  can  only  vibrate  in  the  plane  of  A  B 
at  right  angles  to  OD.  If  now  motion  be  given  it  in  one  of  these  planes, 
and  at  an  inslani  ajier  in  the  other,  the  rasult  will  be  a  revolution  in 
the  ellipse  e  ej,  whioli  will  ba  a  circle  if  tlie  interval  be  esacfly  ono 
fourth  of  a  vibration. 

Or  mathamatjcaily  thus  :— 

Let  the  waves  in  planes  at  right  angles,  with  a  difference  of  retarda- 
tion d,  be  expressed  by 

a  =  osin(ni-- fcc)        y—^sinlnt  —  kx  +  d) 

Hence,  —  =  sin  (n(  — Ji)  and      /  1  —si 

«  -y  ^  =  oos(«i-tc), 

or  expanding  j  and  substituting 


1  which  becomes  a 
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from  certain  seetiona  of  it  which.  Freanel  pointed  out. 
The  properties  of  raya  circularly  polarized  also  led  our 
colleague  to  new  and  very  curious  means  of  producing 
coloured  polarization,* 

*  The  author  must  ba  supposed  hare  to  allude  to  that  remttrliabia 
instance  of  circular  polarization  which  is  produced  by  trBnsmitting  a 
plana  polarized  ray  along  the  axis  of  quartz  or  rock  crystal,  anfl  which 
depends,  as  he  says,  not  on  the  natm-e  of  the  orjstal,  bat  ou  the  section 
of  it,  tliat  is  to  say,  on  the  Aiciness ;  the  effect  continually  changing 
as  alioGB  are  eut  from  the  crystal  perpendionJar  to  lis  asia  of  increas- 
ing Suckness.  This  statement  is  somewhat  remarkabla,  as  he  here 
nnequivooally  ascribes  tlie  diaoovery  to  Fresnel,  ■which  has  been 
usnidly  by  Engheh  wiitara  asoiibed  to  iimself. 

The  lerni  "ntatory  "  polaiiaation  has  been  since  appropriatad  to 
desciibe  this  phenomenon  Yet  the  student  must  be  careful  to  dis- 
tinguish the  application  of  tliia  term  from  that  of  "circular"  polar- 
ization The  hght  is  in  fact  circularly  polarized:  but  the  effect 
caUed  "rotation"  is  quite  distinct  from  the  "circularity."  It  may 
ba  doiiiablc  to  afld  a  biief  explanation.     Let  a  ray,  K,  polarized  in  a 
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In  all  times  and  all  countries,  we  find  morose  disposi- 
tions, who,  though  ready  enough  to  proeltum  the  glories 
of  the  dead,  do  not  treat  their  contemporaries  with  any 
thing  like  the  same  favour.  As  soon  as  a  discovery  ia 
announced,  they  deny  its  truth  :  tbey  contest  its  novelty, 
and  pretend  tp  detect  it  in  some  passage  of  an  ancient 
writer,  obscure  and  forgotten ;  or,  lastly,  they  miiintain 
that  it  was  only  the  result  of  chance. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  men  of  our  age  are  better 
than  their  predecessors :  but  certainly  no  douht  has  been 
raised  either  as  to  the  accuracy,  or  the  novelty,  or  the 
importance  of  the  discoveries  of  which  I  have  just  given 
an  account.     As  to  the  effect  of  chance,  the  hlindest  envy 

plane  p,  pass  alonj;  the  axis  of  rock  crystal  o,  of  the  thiokiiess  t;  it 
aniergas  polarized  in  a  new  plane  W,  inclined,  to  p,  hj  a  certain  angle. 
If  Hie  crjstal  were  of  a  greater  thickness  t/,  the  plane  woaliJ  be  turned 
BtUl  further  into  the  poaiWon  p*/,  at  i'  into  p"',  and  so  on.  Thus  the 
saGcesdve  plfmes  of  polarization  formed  a  ttmsted  Bftrfaee  like  a  cork- 
screw staircase.  In  some  crysials  this  twisting  takes  place  towards 
the  right,  in  others  towards  the  left.  Tlie  change  of  plane  Is  also  dif- 
fersnt  foe  each  of  the  different  primary  coloured  rajs.  Thus  exam- 
ined by  an  anslyzer,  the  transmitted  ray  alyrays  presents  s.  succession 
of  ooloHrs. 

Sir  J.  Harachel  showed  that  the  right  or  left  iianded  character  of 
the  polnrization  agreed  with  the  like  inclination  of  tbs  small  facets  of 
the  complete  crystal  round  the  summit.  Blot  and  Seebeck  diacorered 
th       m    p    p  rty  t        '  t  i  tai    I'q  ids        h  a.      1    f  t    f      f 

Th    ph      mi       i  plam  d  th       t     lly  by     ppo  m   tw      y 
I           uiarly  p  lat      d  pp      t    d1      ti         t  -a  g  th     as 

to    Ih      b  t  w  th       eq  al      lociti         I     thi    oa        t         h  w    m 

h         lly  th  t  th  1  int    f        h      b    ti  ns  will  1)        pi 

vibrat       i  t  lly    h    gi  g  d      t        p   port!    al  t    th 

t    dat      wii  ob  f  tl        y    1  a.        1    fe        b  1     d  th     tl 
trarag  tiik  Thwthd  f 

F  es  I  r  -ays  1  i  thig  littl  f  m  tl  d  t  f  th  axi 
M  A  V  h  d  th  t  m  lar  h  -J  Id  ppl  th  Upti  % 
p  1        d  light 
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could  not  dare  to  appeal  to  it,  so  complicated,  so  minute, 
and  so  directlj  designed  for  the  purpose  proposed  were 
the  experimental  means  employed  by  Fresnel  in- the  study 
of  circular  polarization.  Perhaps  it  may  be  proper  to 
observe  that  the  greater  part  of  them  were  suggested  by 
theoretical  ideas;  for  without  that,  most  of  the  experi- 
ments of  our  colleague  offer  combinations,  of  which,  so  to 
speak,  it  would  seem  impossible  that  any  one  would  haye 
thought.  If,  in  writing  the  history  of  the  sciences,  it  is 
just  to  put  in  their  full  light  the  discoveries  of  those  who 
have  cultivated  them  with  distinction,  it  is  important  also, 
— it  seems  to  me  right, — though  freely  stating  the  truth, 
yet  not  to  put  it  in  such  a  light  as  might  render  it  a  source 
of  discouragement  to  any  who  might  be  engaged  in  the 
same  pursuits. 

FEIKCIPAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OJ?  THE  SYSTEM  OF  EUnS- 
arON  AND  OF  THAT  OP  WAVES. — GROUNDS  ON  ■WHICH 
FRE8SEL  WAS  LED  TO  REJECT  UHRESERVEDLT  THE 
SYSTEM  OF  EMISSION. 

After  having  studied  with  so  much  care  the  properties 
of  luminous  rays,  it  was  natural  to  inquire  of  what  light 
consists  ?  This  scientific  question,  one  of  the  grandest, 
without  contradiction,  on  which  men  have  ever  occupied 
themselves,  has  given  occasion  for  the  most  animated  dis- 
cussion. Fresnel  took  an  active  part  in  it.  I  will  therefore 
endeavour  to  point  out  precisely  the  nature  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  give  a  concise  analysis  of  the  experiments  to 
which  it  has  given  rise. 

The  senses  of  hearing  and  smell  enable  us  to  discover 
the  existence  of  bodies  at  a  distance  by  totally  different 
means.  Every  odorous  substance  undei^oes  a  species  of 
evaporation  :  minute  particles  are  sent  off  fi-om  it  iuces- 
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santly,  they  mix  with  the  air,  which  becomes  a  vehicle 
foi  them,  11111  diffuses  them  in  eyeiy  direction  A  grain 
of  mu&k,  whose  subtle  emanations  peuetiaLi  Ihiough  all 
parta  ot  a  vast  surrounding  circuit  loses  its  powei  fioin 
Aij  to  diy,  it  eods  by  bemg  entirely  dia^ipated  and 
totally  disappearing 

It  IS  not  the  same  with  a  sounding  body  Every  one 
knows  thit  a  distant  beli,  whose  sound  itiikea  funtly  on 
oui  ear,  nevertheless  does  not  send  to  us  a  single  mole 
cule  of  metal ,  that  it  can  resound  without  inteiruption 
for  succe'-sive  cenlunes  without  losing  any  of  its  weight 
When  the  dapper  strikes  it,  ils  sides  Mbiate  they  undergo 
an  oscillatory  motion  which  communicates  itself  immedi- 
ately to  the  neighbouring  portions  of  the  air,  and  thence 
by  degrees  to  the  whole  atmosphere.  These  atmospheric 
vibrations  constitute  sound. 

Our  organs,  whatever  may  be  their  nature,  cannot  he 
put  in  relation  with  distant  bodies,  except  in  one  or  the 
other  of  these  two  ways  :  thus  either  the  sun  emits  inces- 
santly, as  odorous  bodies  do,  material  particles  from  all 
points  of  his  surface  with  a  velocity  of  77,000  leagues  in 
a  second,  and  these  are  minute  solar  fragments  which  by 
penetrating  into  the  eye  produce  vision ; — or  else  that 
luminary,  in  this  respect  like  a  bell,  excites  simply  an 
undulatory  movement  in  a  medium  extremely  elastic,  fill- 
ing all  space,  and  these  vibrations  proceed  to  agitate  our 
retinas  as  the  sonorous  undulations  affect  the  membrane 
of  the  tympanum. 

Of  these  two  explanations  of  the  phenomena  of  light, 
one  is  called  the  theory  of  emission,  the  other  is  known 
under  the  name  of  the  system  of  waves.*     We  find  long 
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ago  traces  of  the  former  in  the  writings  of  Empedocles. 
Among  the  raoderas  I  can  cite  among  its  adherents,  Kep- 
ler, Newton,  and  Laplace.  The  system  of  waves  does 
not  reckon  less  illustrious  partisans;  Aristotle,  Descartes, 
Hooke,  Huyghena,  Euler,  adopted  it.  Such  names  on 
either  side  render  a  choice  difficult,  if  in  a  matter  of  sci- 


sentirtg  the  molecules  of  ether:  these  are  itttached  to  rods,  wIhcIi  are 
moved  on  turning  the  handle  hy  crao Its  at  their  lower  end,  so  arraiiged 
that  each  ball  is  in  succession  riused  or  lowered  nearly  in  h  straight 
line  1  so  that  they  follow  etioh  other  in  the  form  of  a  wiive.  When  the 
bac  supporting  the  rings  through  which  tha  rode  pass,  is  lowered,  the 
bails  no  longer  move  up  and  down  in  straightlines,  but  describe  each  a 
kind  of  oval  cnrve,  which  becomes  more  rounded  the  lower  the  bar  is 
placed.  In  the  former  case  the  machine  represents  a.  wave  with  plain 
Tihrntions,  in  the  latter,  with  elliptic  or  circular  yibrations. 
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ence  the  most  illustrious  n«mP8  ft  ill  b       ithoiitiP:>  cipi- 
ble  of  determinmg  the  point 

If,  however,  it  astomih  ui  to  ^ee  men  of  such  great 
genius  thus  divided,  1  would  «ay  thit  in  their  times  the 
question  in  dispute  could  not  be  lesohed  that  the  ne(.es 
saty  experiments  were  wanting  ,  and  that  then  the  two 
different  theories  of  light  were  not  logical  deductions 
from  facts,  hut,  if  I  maj  so  e^pres")  myself,  simple  mat- 
ters of  persuasion ;  and  th'it,  in  a  woid  the  gift  of  mfal- 
lihility  is  not  granted  even  to  the  most  skiltul,  if  they 
transgress  the  bounds  of  observation,  and  abandoning 
themselves  to  conjecture,  desett  the  sttict  and  sure  path 
by  which  science  advances  in  our  age  on  reasonable  prin- 
ciples, and  by  which  it  has  been  enabled  to  make  such 
incontestable  progress.  Before  we  review  the  great  in- 
roads which  have  been  recently  made  on  the  theory  of 
emission,  it  will  he  perhaps  convenient  lo  cast  a  glance 
over  the  vigorous  attacks  of  which  it  was  the  object,  in 
the  writings  of  Euler,  of  Franklin,  and  others ;  and  to 
show  that  the  parlisana  of  Newton  might  tlien,  without 
looking  forward  too  much,  have  considered  the  solution 
as  adjourned  for  a  long  peiiod.  The  effects  which  a 
cannon  ball  can  produce  depend  so  directly  on  its  mass 
and  its  velocity  jomtly,  that  we  can,  without  altering 
them,  change  at  pleasure  one  of  these  elements,  provided 
we  make  the  others  change  in  au  inverse  ratio.  Thos  a 
ball  of  two  kilogrammes  may  overthrow  a  wall ;  a  ball  of 
one  kilogi'amme  will  also  overthrow  it,  provided  we  im- 
press on  it  a  velocity  double  of  the  former.  If  the  weight 
of  the  ball  were  reduced  to  -^^th  or  ^-Jijth  of  its  original 
amount,  to  produce  the  same  effect  we  must  give  a  veloc- 
ity ten  times  or  one  hundred  times  as  gi'eat.  Now  we 
know  that  the  velocity  of  a  cannon  hall  is  the  640,000th 
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of  that  of  light  J  if  t!ie  weight  of  a  luminous  molecule 
were  the  eiO,000th  part  of  that  of  Ihe  cannon  ball,  it 
would  in  like  manner  overthrow  a  wall. 

These  deductions  are  certain :  but  let  us  look  at  the 
facia,  A  luminous  molecule  not  only  cannot  overthrow  a 
wall,  but  it  even  penetrates  into  an  organ  so  delicate  as 
the  eye  without  occasioning  the  least  pain,  without  even 
producing  any  sensible  dynamic  effect.  We  can  say 
more  :  in  experiments  undertaken  with  the  view  of  rea- 
dering  sensible  the  impulsions  of  light,  physicists  have 
not  been  content  to  use  an  isolated  agent,  they  have 
brought  to  act  simultaneously  the  immense  quantity  of 
light  which  can  be  condensed  at  the  focus  of  a  large  lens ; 
they  have  not  opposed  to  the  shoot  of  the  rays  very  re- 
sisting objects,  but  bodies  so  delicately  suspended  that  a 
breath  could  derange  them  enormously ;  they  have  ope- 
rated for  example,  on  the  extremity  of  a  very  liglit  lever 
suspended  horizontally  by  a  spider's  thread.  The  sole 
obstacle  to  the  rotatory  movement  of  such  an  apparatus 
would  be  the  force  of  reaction,  which  the  thread  would 
acquire  in  twisting.  But  ihij  force  might  be  consid- 
ered as  nothing,  since  from  its  nature  it  always  increases 
rapidly  with  the  degree  of  torsion  ;  and,  in  this  instance, 
one  of  the  observers  whose  experiments  I  am  analyzing, 
found  no  perceptible  force  of  this  kind,  after  having  had 
the  patience  to  give  the  thread  14,000  turns,  by  turning 
the  lever  round  on  its  centre.  It  is  then  well  established 
that,  in  spite  of  their  excessive  velocity,  myriads  of  lumi- 
nous rays  acting  simultaneously  produce  no  perceptible 
force.  But  we  should  he  going  beyond  the  legitimate 
consequences  which  this  interesting  experiment  author- 
izes, if  we  concluded  that  a  ray  is  not  composed  of  mate- 
rial elements  endowed  with  a  rapid  motion  of  translation. 
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W  y  d  I  f  ly  1  d  f  m  li  b  nee  of  all 
hi  p    d  d  by  1  d  '3  thread, 

d       h  m        q  y    f  light,  that 

h      1  m    ta     I         1  hi  y    have  not 

A  mp      bl  m  11       h  I         f  the  finest 

ml  p  y       gh      B  h       is  nothing 

lo  show  any  absurdity  in  supposing  them  a  million,  or  a 
myriad,  times  less  than  this,  this  kind  of  experiment  and 
argument  (the  first  idea  of  which  is  due  lo  Franklin) 
cannot  furnish  any  decisive  conclusion. 

Among  the  objections  which  Euler  has  presented  in 
his  works  against  the  theory  of  emission,  I  will  point  out 
two,  OQ  which  he  has  particularly  insisted,  and  which 
seem  to  him  iiTesistible.  "If  the  sun,"  (said  this  great 
geometer,)  "continually  darts  out  particles  of  his  own 
substance  in  every  direction,  and  with  enormous  velocity, 
he  must  end  by  exhausting  himself:  and  during  the  many 
ages  which  elapsed  since  the  historical- period,  some  dimi- 
nution ought  already  to  have  become  sensible." 

But  is  it  not  evident  that  this  diminution  depends  on 
the  magnitude  of  the  particulars  ?  Now  there  is  nothing 
to  hinder  our  supposing  them  of  such  small  diameters 
that,  after  millions  of  years'  continual  emission,  the  mass 
of  the  sun  should  not  be  sensibly  altered.  And,  besides, 
there  is  no  accurate  observation  to  prove  that  this  lumi- 
nary does  not  waste,  or  that  its  diameter  is  really  as  gi-eat 
as  it  was  even  in  the  time  of  Hipparchua. 

No  one  11  (gnoiant  of  the  tact,  that  millions  of  rajs  can 
peneti'^te  togethei  mto  a  daik  room  through  a  pm  hole, 
and  theie  foim  distmct  imigps  of  external  obiects  In 
cro^^iing  each  oUipi  in  that  minute  npace,  the  matenal 
elements  of  which  we  suppose  this  multitude  of  raya  to 
consist  ought,  neveitheless,  to  encounter  and  cUsh  against 
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each  other  with  great  violen  e  to  change  each  other's 
directions  in  a  thousand  ways  and  ti  mmgli,  logetlier 
witltout  any  order  This  difticulti  is  no  doubt  specious, 
but  it  does  not  ■appear  inaurraouutable 

The  chance  that  two  molecules  setting  out  from  the 
same  hole  should  encountei  each  othet  depends  both  on 
the  absolute  diantetei  of  the  molecule"  and  on  the  inter- 
vals which  separate  them  We  m  gilt  then  by  aiiitably 
diminishing  the  diameters  reduce  the  diitiLes  of  encoun- 
ter to  noUiino;  But  we  have  heie  al*io  in  the  inteivals 
of  the  molecules  another  element  whuh  alone  would  in 
a  great  degree  lead  to  tht,  same  conclusion  In  tact 
every  sensation  ot  hght  lasts  foi  a  ceitain  time  the 
luminous  objet,t  wliich  has  darted  its  rays  mto  the  eye 
still  remain's  visible  (as  exjeiiment  has  pioved)  -it  least 
for  an  hundredth  of  a  second  after  the  object  has  dis- 
appeared. Now,  in  an  hundredth  of  a  second,  light  has 
gone  through  770  leagues.  Thus  the  luminous  mole- 
cules which  form  each  ray  may  be  at  770  leagues  intor- 
val  from  one  another,  and  nevertheless  produce  a  con- 
tinuous sensation  of  hght.  With  such  distances  what 
becomes  of  the  repeated  clashings  spoken  of  by  Euler, 
and  which  in  any  circumstances  ought  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  regular  propagation  of  the  rays  ?  It  is  almost  hu- 
miliating to  see  a  geometer  of  so  rai'e  a  geuiiis  believe 
himself  authorized  by  such  futile  objections  to  call  the 
system  of  emission  a  mistake  of  Newton, — a  gross  error, 
— the  beUef  of  which,  he  says,  can  only  be  accounted  for 
by  recollecting  the  remark  of  Cicero,  "  There  is  nothing 
so  absurd  but  that  it  has  been  maintained  by  some  phi- 
losopher." * 

*  It  lias  been  too  oommon  n  practice,  both  witJi  the  advocatea  and 
Hie  opponents  of  the  wave  theory,  tq  rest  its  defence  or  ita  refutation 
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However,  the  system  of  emission  has  few  partisans  ; 
biit  it  is  not  under  the  blows  dealt  by  Euler  that  it  has 

cm  single  pmnis  ;  to  upliold  a  BoUtary  axperimental  fact  as  daclsive  one 
way  or  the  otlier.  A  single  favourable  fact  ■will  not  prova  ttie  theory; 
a.oi,  on  the  other  hand,  the  only  re«l  conclusion  in  cnsee  'nheie  B. 
single  fact  appears  to  stand  out  as  an  objection  is,  that  (granting  Hie 
fact  incapable  of  being  otherwise  interpretad)  the  theory  requires  re- 
jnodeliing  (  and  that  tome  undne  asBumption  has  crept  into  it.  Such 
reconstruction  has  always  been  the  process  by  which  it  has  been  suc- 
cessively found  to  adapt  itself  to  new  phQuomena,  even  -when  at  flrat 
eight  they  appeared  most  opposed  to  it.  But  even  were  it  otherwiaOi 
the  theory  Is  one  wliioh  is  not  to  be  staked  on  single  facts;  it  rests  its 
claim  (in  the  first  instance)  in  being  that  which  connects  by  a  common 
principle,  end  thm  explaim  ihe  greateit  numfcr  of  facia.  Many  of  the 
old  theories,  as  of  inflexion,  attractions,  &c.,  each  explained  a  certain 
small  number  of  fnots ;  but  the  real  argument  against  tham  was,  that 
they  did  not  explain  each  other.  Every  new  partial  esplanation  of 
the  wave  theory,  on  the  contrary,  not  only  explains  a  certain  class  of 
facts,  but  connects  these  with  soma  other  class  similarly  explained. 
Newton  had  proposed  one  idea  {that  of  fits  of  easy  reflexion  and  trans- 
mission) to  account  for  the  alternations  in  &e  colours  of  thin  plates; 
aiiollier  totally  iinconneoted  tlieoiy  of  inflexion,  or  bending  in  and 
out  in  passing  the  edge  of  a  body,  to  explain  the  piienomena  of  dif- 
fraction :  a  third  idea  of  polarity,  for  double  reiiaotlon ;  besides  other 
occasional  references  to  waves,  or  even  a  combination  of  vibrations 
with  molecular  emission  in  some  coses;  but  all  uncotmecfed  uiifA,  anil 
tBd^eadeni  tf,  mth  oSier,  and  eacb.  confessedly  a  mere  mHiratg  as- 
sumption, not  pretending  to  'tand  on  any  other  ground  tJian  that  it 
explained  in  a  certain  way  the  particular  phenomenon  in  relation  to 
which  it  was  adduced. 

On  the  undulatory  view,  on  Ihe  contrary,  every  subordinate  law 
successively  established,  and  every  class  of  pbenomana  explained, 
has  becoma  directly  cimitcUd  with  uli  the  others.  Every  part  is  in 
intimate  relation  with  every  other  part,  and  the  progressive  liuprove- 
ment  and  eniai'gemeut  of  the  theory  has  regularly  kept  pace  with  the 
advance  of  ejrpeiimental  discovery;  every  new  modification,  as  it 
were,  has  grown  out  of  the  simple  principlaa  at  flret  laid  down  by  a 
natural  sequence,  without  any  new  hypothesis,  or  forced  and  arbi- 
tiTuy  changes.  It  is  a  theoiy  of  which  an  eminent  philosopher,  by  no 
means  unduly  biased  in  its  favour,  and  at  a  time  when  it  had  by  no 
moans  reached  its  present  point  of  perfeclJon,  emphatically  said,  "  It 
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fallen.  Insurmountable  objections  have  been  found  in 
various  phenomena  of  whose  very  existence  that  philos- 
opher was  necessarily  ignorant.  This  great  advance  in 
the  science  belongs  to  the  physicists  of  our  own  day,  and 
is  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  labours  of  Fresoel. 
This  eonsideralion  alone  obliges  me  to  point  them  out  in 
detail,  even  if  the  interest  of  the  question  did  not  oblige 

If  light  is  a  wave,  the  rays  of  different  colours,  similar 
in  that  I'cspect  to  the  sounds  employed  in  music,  are 
composed  of  vibrations  unequally  rapid  ;  and  the  red, 
green,  blue,  and  violet  rays,  are  transmitted  tbrough  the 
ethereal  spaces,  as  are  all  the  notes  of  the  gamut  through 
the  air,  with  velocities  exactly  equal. 

If  light  be  an  emanation,  the  rays  of  different  colours 
are  formed  of  molecules  necessarily  different,  either  as  to 
their  nature,  or  their  mass,  and  which  besides  are  en- 
dowed with  different  velocities. 

An  attentive  inspection  of  the  bordei-s  of  the  shadows 
pi-oduced  by  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  in  their  passage 
across  the  luminous  disk  of  the  planet,  and  better  still, 
the  observations  on  changeable  stars,  have  proved  that 
all  the  rays  of  light  move  equally  fast.  Thus  a  charac- 
teristic feature  of  the  system  of  waves  is  found  verified. 

In  each  of  the  two  systems  of  light*  the  original 

is  a  series  of  felicities ;  and  if  nottnie,eniinantly  desorvca  tobe  true." 
And  the  increasing  proof  whicb  it  continnea  to  reoelTS  by  its  raadi- 
nesB  in  meeting  nearly  everj'  new  experiinedta]  cflse  ns  it  nrisfls,  aug- 
ments  in  the  smne  proportion  onr  conviction  tliat  it  will  sooner  or 
later  lie  equally  snccBssfnl  in  the  solntion  of  those  few  phenomeiia, 
■which  still  appear  to  stand  out  ea  exceptional  insiances  to  its  appli- 
cntion. — Ti-anslotor. 

«  When  Sie  author  affirms  that  ia  e<Kh  of  the  tmo  theories,  (dans 
I'tin  et  Oima  Vautre  des  dcus  sysl6mes,)  the  orij^nal  velocity  of  si  ray 
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velocity  of  a  ray  determines  the  refraction  wbicli  it  must 
undergo  when  it  falls  obliquely  on  the  surface  of  a  ti-ans- 

fnsion,  which  it  is  difficult  to  explain.  Tlia  asaertion  is  clear,  and  tbB 
whole  subsequent  argument  agrees  wilh  that  assertion,  i«  regard  to 
Oie  emmioH  theory.  Here,  undoubtedly,  the  original  velocity  with 
wliiob  a  ray  enters  a  new  medium,  when  it  ia  acted  upon  by  the 
ftttmotions  of  a  number  of  surrounding  particles,  will  essentially  deter- 
mine tlia  velocity  with  whioh  it  will  continue  to  move  under  the  in- 
fluence of  tliese  attractions,  and  the  path  it  will  take.  But  on  Ihiwaoe 
tStennj  there  appears  aothing  obviously  and  antecedeiiUy  10  show  what 
will  be  the  case. 

Tlie  author  proceeds,  as  if  amtinuing  the  last  U^o,  to  qnita  another 
point,  viz:  the  experiments!  fact  that  light  from  the  most  diiferent 
sources,  both  terrestrial  and  celestial,  movea  with  precisely  the  same 
velocity  Ihrfsigh  air  or  vacuum.  He  argues  that  this  is  a  "  mathe- 
matical coaseqaence "  of  the  wave  theory ;  because,  Iq  the  parallel 
case  of  sound,  tones  produced  by  the  most  different  inatruinenta  are 
propagated  throngh  Uie  air  with  tiie  same  rapidity.  It  is  certainly  a 
close  analogy,  but  hardly  a  "  mathematical  consequence."  The  re- 
mark wliich  follows  as  to  the  consequence  of  molecular  theory,  in 
rendering  light  from  different  sources  unequally  rapid  In  its  flight 
from  their  differences  of  attractive  power,  presents,  no  donbt,  a  formi- 
dable difficulty  to  that  theory,  as  being  in  contradiction  to  the  experi- 
mental result  just  mentioned. 

But  when  in  reference  to  his  own  beautiful  experiment  on  observing 
the  refractions  of  light  when  its  velocity  is  respectively  increased  and 
diminished  hj  the  whole  velocity  of  the  earth,  he  adds,  "  such  rays 
ought  to  be  imequally  refracted,"  I  can  only  understand  the  mean- 
ing by  refferrhig  to  file  mention  made  of  the  eniiasioji  theory  iu  the 
nest  line,  and  supposing  that  theory  alone  to  be  Intended.  On  Siat 
Oieory,  it  is  true,  such  rays  might  to  be  uneqaally  refracted. 

Observation,  however,  gives  a  perfect  eqpality  of  refraction  in  the 
two  cases,  and  thns  far  completely  contradicts  the  idea  of  molecular 
a.ttractions.  And  when  he  adds,  that  the  only  way  in  which  this 
contradiction  could  be  reconciled  with  emission,  would  be  by  invents 
ing  the  subsidiary  gratuitous  hypothesis  that  the  stars  emit  an  infinite 
□umber  of  rays,  endowed  with  all  possible  velocities,  and  that  only 
those  of  a  certain  velocity  can  affect  our  organs  with  the  sense  of 
vision,  this  would  obviotisly  only  be  to  add  "  cycle  on  epicycle,"  "  to 
save  appearances,"  and  would  afford  no  real  esplanation.  On  the 
ottier  hand,  with  respect  to  the  undulatory  theory,  it  does  not  appear 
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parent  body.     If  this  Telocity  increase,  the  refraction 
will  be  les9,  and,  reciprocally,  a  diminution  of  velocity 

that  it  would,  on  nay  obvious  &  priori  grounds,  enable  us  to  predict 
the  result  of  such  an  Bxperiment  one  way  or  the  otUev.  There  is 
indeed  inrolYed  the  difficult  and  complex  oonaideratiou  of  the  propa- 
gation of  ■vibrationa  through  ajther,  while  the  earth  and  transparent 
media  upon  it  are  moving  through  that  letlier;  a,  problem  which  ex- 
ercised the  ingenuity  of  Fresnal,  and  which,  after  a  long  investigation, 
he  decided  by  conoludicig  that  tlie  effects  would  be  exactly  the  same 
as  if  the  earth  were  at  rest.  This,  however,  may  be  sljll  regarded  as 
cne  of  those  pouits  connected  wiih  what  is  the  most  difficult  part  of 
the  wave  theory,  viz  i  the  primary  conception  of  lether  and  its  prop- 
But  apart  from  this  con^deratton,  and  looking  only  to  the  abstract 
problem  of  light  (suppose  emitted  on  the  eurfaoe  of  the  earth)  falling 
on  a  refracting  body  with  differeni  ttetocitiet,  thei'e  is  nothing  appar- 
ently «i  thearsio  determine  whether  the  refraction  will  be  affected, 
or  In  what  way,  by  tliis  difference. 

On  the  undulatory  principle,  it  is  trne,  vdocily  is  intimatflly  con- 
nected with  re/j-ociion ;  retardatioii  and  refractioii  being  coestensivB 
and  almost  equivalent  terms ;  but  it  mnst  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is 
not  absclale  but  relatitie  velocity  which  is  thus  connected  with  re&ao- 
tion.  It  is  the  rela/ive  retardation  in  the  denser  medium  whate  e 
the  nisodrfe  velocity  may  be,  which  causes  refraction.  If  a  theo  7  it 
were  shown  ttiat  the  ratio  wonld  be  constant  for  all  1  es  it 
would  ^ve  a  constant  refraction  for  the  medium.  But  th  is  th 
verypoint  in  question^  and  there  appears  nothing  antec  d  utly  to 
show,  on  any  distinct  theory  of  the  nature  of  tether  or  of  wa  tiiat 
the  relative  velocities  most  necessarily  be  in  a  constant  1  it  Th  re 
is,  however,  nothing  in  any  conception  of  waves  at  coiwr  n  w  th  the 
Idea;  and  11  mnst  be  admitted  as  iu  itself  a  rational  and  p  babl  p 
position,  fnirly  admissible  in  the  first  instance  to  ground  anj  ea  n 
ing  upon.  When  therefore  the  fact  was  established  by  4r^  a 
experiment,  while  it  completely  subverted  what  was  a  necesiary 
consequence  of  the  emission  theory,  It  offered  no  contradiction  to  the 
undulatory;  bat  the  proposition  it  established  baingone  already  prui- 
oik,  and  cOHsidenl  with  that  theoiy,  was  now  to  be  recognized  as  an 
essential  part  of  it.  Yet  the  result  of  Arago's  experiment  has  been 
represented  by  some  able  writers  as  cf  a  very  startling  and  unex- 
pected miture,  aiid,  at  flrst  sight,  equally  perplexing  on  eitlier 
hypothesis. 
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will  manifest  itself  hy  an  increasing  deviation.  Refrac- 
tion thus  becomes  a  sure  means  of  comparing  the  veloci- 
ties of  all  sorts  of  rays.  In  following  out  tliia  research 
with  experimental  means  so  precise  that  they  would 
mark  diffei'ences  of  one  fifty-thousandth  part  of  the  whole 
amount  in  question,  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain  that 
the  light  of  all  the  heavenly  bodies, — of  our  fires,  of 
tapers,  and  lamps,  (with  double  currents  of  air.)  and 
even  more,  the  feeble  rays  emitted  by  glow-worms,  all 
go  thi-ough  77,000  leagues  in  a  second,  as  well  as  the 
burning  light  of  the  sua. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  in  what  way  this  result  is  a 
mathematical  consequence  of  the  system  of  leaves,  if  we 
only  remark  that  all  the  notes  of  the  musical  scale  are 
propagated  with  equal  rapidity  through  the  air,  whethei' 
they  originate  from  the  voice  of  a  singer,  from  the  metal- 
lic string  of  a  piano,  the  catgut  of  a  violin,  the  glass  aur- 
iace  of  an  harmonica,  or  the  metallic  sides  of  the  great 
pipe  of  an  organ.  Now,  there  is  no  rea.'son  why  the 
luminous  notes  (if  I  may  be  pardoned  the  expression) 
sliould  pi-oceed  dififerently  in  tether.  On  the  hypothesis 
of  emission  the  explanation  is  not  so  simple.  If  light  is 
composed  of  material  elements,  it  would  find  itself  sub- 

The  uuilulaWry  yiew  of  rafraotion  depands  entirely  oa  tha  assnmp- 
laoE  that  the  Telocity  must  be  cliniiiiiEhBd  ill  the  denser  medium;  but 
ns  the  refWiction  is  proved  to  be  coustiinC  foi'  all  velocities,  this  dimin- 
islied  velocity  must  be  always  in  a  imiitmU  roUo  to  the  original  veloc- 
ity. This  is  the  condition  to  which  oar  conoepllou  of  S3(her  must 
canform.  As  to  the  fad  of  a  relordcUiim,  that  has  been  directly 
proved  by  another  beautiful  experimeut  devised  by  Arago,  but  oai- 
ried  out  by  tlie  esperimentid  Etill  of  f  oucaiilt,  on  tJie  prLiciple  of 
Whealetoiie's  revolving  lauTor,  wLiich,  if  it  received  one  of  t\YO  rays 
at  the  smallest  interval  of  time  q/la'aiiothei-,  would  lefleot  it  in  a  cS/^- 
fereni  dtrecUmi.  Thus  the  esiatencs  of  any  relardnliOTt  in  one  of  tlia 
r»jB  nould  bo  manifested. 
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jeet  to  univereal  attraction;  it  would  with  difficulty  be 
darted  out  from  an  incandeseeiit  body,  because  the  attrac- 
tion of  that  body  will  tend  to  cawy  it  bault  agmn ;  hence 
a  gradual  diminution  of  its  original  velocity  must  un- 
doubtedly take  plaije ;  it  is  only  necessary  to  inquire 
whether  observation  can  enable  us  to  discover  it.  It 
would  be  a  simple  question  of  calculation  how,  in  mak- 
ing some  suppositions  with  respect  to  the  physical  con- 
stitution of  certain  fixed  stars  in  respect  to  their  size  and 
density,  which  do  not  appear  extravagant,  we  find  that 
they  may,  by  theiv  atti-active  force,  annihilate  altogether 
tlie  velocity  of  emission  of  luminous  molecules ;  that 
after  having  proceeded  to  a  given  distance,  these  mole- 
cules, whicli  had  so  far  separated  themselves  from  the 
body,  must  return  thither  by  a  reti-ogi-ade  movement. 
Thus,  certain  stars  might  be  as  luminous  as  the  suu,  to 
the  distance  of  40,000,000  leagues,  for  example,  and 
beyond  tiiat  be  altogether  dark  ;  that  distance  being  the 
exact  limit  beyond  which  none  of  their  rays  could  pass. 
If  we  change  considerably  the  volumes  and  densities 
which  give  these  results  ;  if  we  assume  fcjr  stars  of  the 
first  magnitude  such  dimensions  as  no  astronomer  would 
refuse  to  consider  as  probable,  they  will  no  longer  pre- 
sent such  strange  phenomena,  they  will  no  longer  be 
dazzling  at  this  distance,  and  completely  dark  at  a  little 
farther  distance  ;  but  the  velocity  of  their  light  will 
change  with  the  distance ;  and  if  two  such  stars  are  at 
very  different  distances  fi-om  the  earth,  their  rays  will 
arrive  at  our  eyes  with  dissimilar  velocities.  Is  it  not 
then  a  formidable  objection  against  the  theory  of  emis- 
sion, that  there  should  be  this  perfect  equality  of  velocity 
in  all  eases,  which  all  observations  testify  ? 

There  exist  very  simple  means  for  altering  lo  a  nota- 
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ble  extent,  if  not  the  absoluf«,  yet  the  relative  velocity 
of  a  ray  ;  it  is  to  make  observations  oa  it  when,  in  the 
annual  course  of  the  earth,  its  motion  is  directed  towards 
the  star  from  which  the  ray  proceeds,  and  again  when  it 
is  diametrically  in  the  opposite  directioi!.  In  the  former 
case,  it  is  as  if  the  velocity  of  the  ray  was  increased  by 
the  whole  of  that  of  our  globe  ;  in  the  second,  the  nu- 
merical diiference  has  the  same  amount,  but  the  velocity 
is  diminished.  Now  no  one  is  ignorant  that  the  velocity 
of  the  earth's  revolution  is  quite  eomparable  with  that  of 
light ;  being  in  fact  about  a  ten-thousandth  part  of  it. 
And  again  ;  to  observe  a  star,  towards  which  the  earth 
is  moving,  and  then  one  from  which  it  is  receding,  is  to 
operate  upoa  rays  whose  velocities  differ  from  each  other 
by  one  five-thousandth  part.  Such  rays  ought  to  be 
unequally  refi'acted ;  the  theory  of  emission  furnishes 
the  means  of  expressing  in  numbers  the  amount  of 
the  inequality ;  and  we  may  easily  see  that  it  will  far 
exceed  the  small  eri'ors  of  observation.  Now  precise 
measures  have  completely  negatived  such  calculation  ; 
the  rays  proceeding  from  all  stars,  in  whatever  region 
they  are  situated,  undergo  precisely  the  same  refracliim. 

The  disagreement  between  this  theory  and  experience, 
could  not  be  more  manifest,  and  from  that  moment  the 
system  of  emission  seemed  to  be  overturned  from  its  very 
foundations.  Nevertheless,  this  definitive  sentence  has 
been  suspended  by  the  aid  of  a  supposition  which  I  can 
explain  in  two  word'! , — it  consists  in  admitting  that 
incandescent  bodies  emit  rays  with  all  sorts  of  velocities, 
but  that  a  special  and  dtteimmed  velocity  is  necessary 
to  make  them  nys  of  light  It  a  ten-thousandth  part  of 
increase  or  diminution  m  their  velocity  takes  away  from 
rays,  their  luminous  properties,  the  observed  equality  of 
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deviation  is  the  neeegsaiy  consequence  of  this  supposi- 
tion, since  in  the  multitude  of  rays  which  strike  on  the 
eye,  whether  it  is  apparently  towards  or  receding  from 
the  sfara,it  will  perceive,  in  either  ease,  those  only  whose 
molecules  have  the  same  relative  velocity  ;  but  this 
hypothesis,  it  cannot  he  denied,  deprives  the  system  of 
emission  of  the  simplicity  which  constitutes  its  main 
recommendation.  The  clashing  of  molecules  on  which 
Euler  so  much  insisted,  would  then  become  the  inevifa- 
ble  consequence  of  their  inequality  of  velocity,  and  would 
entail  on  the  propagation  of  the  rays  disturbances  to 
which  observation  does  not  show  them  to  he  subject 

Light  exercises  a  striking  action  on  certain  bodies  ;  it 
rapidly  changes  their  colour.  Nitrate  of  silver,  as  is  well 
known,  possesses  for  example  this  power  in  a  high 
degree.  It  suffices  to  expose  it  for  a  few  seconds  to  the 
diffuse  light  of  a  cloudy  sky  for  it  to  lose  its  original 
whiteness,  and  to  become  of  a  bluish  black.  In  the  rays 
of  the  sun  it  changes  almost  instantaneously.  Chemists 
have  believed  that  they  could  see  in  this  discoloration  a 
phenomenon  analogous  to  that  they  produce  every  day. 
According  to  them  the  light  would  he  a  true  "reagent," 
which  in  being  added  to  the  constituent  prindptes  of  the 
compound  on  which  it  acts,  sometimes  modifies  its  ori^- 
nal  properties ;  sometimes  also  the  luminous  matter  only 
determines  by  its  action  the  disengagement  of  one  or 
more  elements  of  the  body  on  which  it  strikes. 

These  explanations,  although  based  on  specious  analo- 
gies, do  not  seem  to  be  admissible,  since  it  has  been 
shown  that,  in  interfering,  tlie  luminous  rays  also  lose 
the  chemical  properties  with  which  they  are  endowed. 
How  can  we  conceive,  in  fact,  that  the  matter  of  two 
rays  can  combine  with  a  given  substance  if  each  ray 
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strike  it  singly,  while  on  the  contraiy  no  such  combina- 
tion can  lake  place  when  these  same  rays  strike  it 
together,  aft«r  haying  pursued  (for  this  condition  is 
necessary)  routes  difPeriug  from  one  another  by  quan- 
tities comprised  within  a  certain  regular  series  of  nura- 
bera? 

In  geometry,  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  inaccuracy 
of  a  proposition,  we  follow  it  out  to  all  its  consequences 
until  there  results  something  which  is  completely  absurd. 
Ought  we  not  to  class  in  this  category  a  chemical  action 
which  is  generated,  or  which  disappears,  aceoi-ding  to 
the  length  of  route  which  the  reagent  has  gone  through  ? 

Natural  phenomena  ordinarily  present  themselves  un- 
der very  complicated  forms,  and  the  true  merit  of  the 
experimenter  consists  in  disengaging  them  from  a  multi- 
tude of  accessory  circumstances  which  hinder  us  from  at 
once  seizing  their  laws. 

If,  for  example,  we  had  not  observed  the  shadows  of 
bodies  except  in  the  open  air,  if  we  had  never  illuminated 
these  bodies  by  light  proceeding  from  extremely  small 
luminous  points,  no  one  would  have  guessed  how  many 
curious  subjects  of  research  are  offered  by  a  phenomenon 
so  common.  But  place  in  the  middle  of  a  dark  room, 
and  in  a  beam  of  homogeneous  light,  diverging  either 
from  a  minute  hole,  or  from  the  focus  of  a  glass  lens,  any 
opaque  body  whatever,  and  its  shadow  iviU  show  itself 
marked  by  a  series  of  contiguous  stripes,  alternately 
blight,  and  completely  dai'k.  Substitute  white  light  for 
the  homogeneous  beam,  and  similar  stripes  vividly  col- 
oured will  appear  to  occupy  the  place  of  the  former. 

Grimaldi  first  perceived  these  singular  affections  of 
light,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  diffraction.  Newton 
afterwards  made  them  the  subject  of  a  special  investiga- 
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tion  ,  he  thought  he  s\w  bere  the  manifest  pioofa  of  an 
3iil:en--e  itti  ictiv«  md  repulsive  iction,  which  bodies 
eveieiue  on  ray-  pis'*ing  clo'je  to  them  This  action, 
suppooing  It  real,  could  only  be  exphined  by  admitting 
the  materiality  of  light  The  phenomeni  of  difliaction, 
then,  deseives  in  an  eminent  degree  to  fix  the  attention 
of  physicists  Miny  la  ftct  studied  it  but  by  lery 
inexact  methods  Frf'inel  finally  gave  (o  this  class  of 
ob'fervations  a  perfection  unhoped  foi,  m  showing  that 
in  Older  to  see  the^e  diffiacted  bands,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  leceive  them  on  a  scieen  as  Newton  and  all  the  other 
expenmeafers  hid  done  hitheifo, — that  they  are  found 
distinctly  in  space  where  we  can  tollow  tbem  with  all 
the  resources  which  result  fiom  the  emploympnt  ot  the 
astiouomtcal  micrometet,  with  a  high  magnifjing  power. 

According  to  the  precise  ohienitions  of  Fresnel,  by 
the  aid  of  these  nen  modes  of  observation  if  we  still 
wl^h  to  atliibute  the  efiects  ot  diffiietiou  to  atiiactHe  op 
lepulsive  foiees  icting  on  mateiial  eleoienta,  we  must 
admit  that  these  actions  aie  totill>  independent  of  the 
nituieor  density  of  the  bodies  employed  for  a  spider's 
thiead  and  a  wire  of  platinum  pioduce  bands  exictly 
the  =ime ,  the  m^s^ea  have  no  more  influence  sinee  the 
bick  and  the  edge  of  a  razor  produce  the  same  effect. 
We  Snd  ourselves  inevitably  brought  to  this  conclusion, 
that  a  body  acts  on  the  rays  passing  near  its  surface  with 
so  much  the  less  energy  as  the  rays  come  from  a  greater 
distance,  since,  if  on  placing  the  luminous  point  at  the 
distance  of  ft  centimetre,  the  angular  deviation  is  12,  it 
will  not  amount  quite  to  4  in  similar  circumstances  with 
light  coming  from  ten  times  the  distance. 

These  various  results,  especially  the  last,  are  impos- 
sible to  reconcile  with  any  idea  of  an  attraction.     The 
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experimetits  of  Fi-eanel  destroy  entirely  all  the  arguments 
which  had  been  relied  on  in  the  phenomena  of  diffrac- 
tion to  establish  (he  materiality  of  light. 

The  important  branch  of  optics  which  treats  of  the 
intensity  of  reflected  light,  transmitted  and  absorbed  by 
bodies,  which  is  d^ignated  by  the  name  of  photometry, 
is  but  in  its  infancy  ;  it  at  present  consists  of  nothing 
more  than  isolated  results,  whose  exactness  may  be  open 
to  much  question.  General  mathematical  laws  are 
wholly  wanting.  Some  attempts  made  a  few  years  ago 
have,  however,  led  to  a  very  simple  rule  which,  for 
every  kind  of  transparent  media,  connects  the  angles  of 
the  first  and  second  surface  at  which  the  reflexions  are 
equal.* 

*  Tha  meHsnr«8  of  intacsity  of  light  here  aJludad  to  are  Ihoaa  of 
M.  Poisson;  which,  however,  were  in  a  great  degree  aiitloipated  by 
Dr.  Young  [Chromatics,  Fncycl  Bril.],  though  Poisson  caUs  his 
reasoning  indirect,  an  opinion  in  which  Sir  J.  Herschei  sayR  he  can- 
not concnr.  FoiRson  takes  the  case  of  perpendicular  incidence, 
and  adopts  the  hypothesis  of  the  viitratioDS  heing  comdderti  with  Che 
directioa  of  the  ray ;  iia  thns  obtains  aspressions  ibr  the  relaljve  inten- 
siOes  of  the  incident,  reflected,  and  transmitted  rnysj  and  thence, 
again,  of  the  ray  reflected  at  the  second  surface.  Tiiese  resnit  in , 
terms  of  the  index  of  refraction.  Arago  applied  this  principle  [as  fat 
as  any  photometrical  measurements  can  be  relied  on)  fot.tha  intensity 
of  light  reflected  from  Merenry  to  determine  its  refractive  index.  Tiia 
formnia  of  Yonng  is  derived  froai  the  analogy  of  the  moBon  conimn- 
nlcated  from  a  portion  of  iether  in  one  medium,  to  that  in  a  different 
state  of  density  in  another,  with  tliac  of  the  impact  of  unequal  elastic 
bodies,  and  wilhmi  any  ostamptioii  as  to  the  da-eclion  of  the  vibrations! 
the  same  pnnclple  on  which  the  formulas  of  Fresnel  are  deduced  in 
Mr.  Airy's  Tract,  (Art  128.)  See  Sir  J.  Hersehel  on  Light,  Art. 
693;  and  Lloyd's  Lectures  on  the  Wave  Theory,  p.  31. 

MEithematicaily,  Young's  formula  is  dednced  in  this  way.  If  m  and 
mf  be  tlie  masses  of  two  elastic  bodies,  m  impinging  on  ml  at  rest,  by 
tha  principles  of  mechanics  (the  velocity  of  m  being  nnity)  it  is  well 
known  tlint  after  impnet  i»  retains  a  velocity 
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In  the  system  of  emission  these  two  angles  have  no 
necessary  dependence;  the  contrary  is  the  case  if  the 
luminous  rays  are  sets  of  waves,  and  the  relation  which, 
in  setting  out  from  this  hypothesis,  one  of  our  most  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  has  deduced  from  his  scientific 
analysis  is  precisely  that  which  experience  has  fur- 
nished. Such  an  accordance  between  calculation  and 
observation  ought  at  the  present  day  to  fake  its  place 
among  the  most  forcible  ai^uments  which  we  can  pro- 
duce on  which  to  support  the  system  of  vibrfltions. 

-CSS) 


It  is  also  asswaed  that  this  analogy  may  be  applied  to  a  mass  of 
lethar  (bi)  in  vibration  ontaide  the  reflecting  sarfaoa,  and  commaQl- 
cating  its  TJbrations  pavtlj  to  another  masB  (ni')  at  rest  witliin  the 
medium;  Uieae  masses  are  dependant  on  and  partly  rehJning  it  in 
refleslon.  Dependant  on  the  densities,  in  two  ooiitigaonB  media,  and 
th-B  inclination  of  the  ray. 

At  a  perperti&cuiaT  incidence  the  two  masaes  are  simply  proportiouBl 

to  the  densities  or  of  the  refractive  powers ;  or  —  =  "^  ;  lienoe  in 
this  ease  the  vclooity  of  the  incidenl  ray  being  taken  as  unity,  that  of 
the  refleoled  ray  will  be  (  j  and  according  to  Bie  principle  of 

msiMatlia  wilenai^  will  be  proportional  to  the  jjuare  of  this  qnantity. 
This  is,  bowever,  only  a  parWouiar  case  of  the  general  formulas  dis- 
covered by  Fcesnel,  and  applying  universally  to  inlansities  of  reflected 
light  at  all  incidences.  The  demonstration  of  these  formulas  in- 
Tolres  soma  difSculties  which  Frasnal  did  not  olear  up,  but  which  he, 
■with  niarvellous  sagaolty,  got  over  by  suppositions  somewhat  of  an 
empirical  and  bypothetieal  kind.'  To  express  the  massBs  of  the  cor- 
responding vibmting  portions  of  tether  in  the  two  adjacent  media,  we 
take  lengths  i  and  h  of  the  incident  and  re&aoted  rays  inversely  pro  - 
1   See  Mr.  Ally's  Tract  of    the    TJndulatory    Theory.     Art.  128, 
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The  interfei-ences  of  raj's  have  occupied  so  great  a 
space  in   this   biography  that  I   cannot   dispense  with 


breodtlis  of  the  paralli 
vibrating 


Ktflectad  > 


ii  +  3\D2r         taii(i+r) 
isinr 


.      .    ,,  isinrcoai  /  Inn  (i— !■]  ■,    cos  s.      ,,  , 

For  Tibratlons  pErpejuKciiior  to  the  plnne  of  incidence  he  found, 

As  to  ilie  mode  of  deducing  these  forainlnB,  considerable  discussion 
lias  urison,  and  the  question  cannot  be  regarded  as  yet  settled. 

On  meceiy  geometrical  gronnds,  the  directimt  of  the  incident  re- 
flected and  refracted  rays  are  seen  to  form  a  triangle,  whose  angles 
are  (i-fi"),  (i  —  r),  and  t  —  2  i),  and  their  sines  being  as  the  opposite 
sides  KK'  hi  vie  have,  coneidaring  h  for  the  Incident  ray  as  nnity, 
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pointing  out  how  they  are  connected  with  the  two  theo- 
ries of  light ;  how  in  the  theory  of  emission  I  do  not 

Taluea  very  much  resembling   the  last    yet  differing  fi-om    them; 


t*  '-)■-- --K 


■will  fliso  form  a  similar  triangle,  among  whose  sldeB  the  aurna  rela- 
tions will  subsist.  Hance,  Proleasor  Maooullagh  inferred  that  these 
■would  represent  the  directions  of  the  -oUiralions  in  the  plane  of  ivd- 
dmce ;  and  as  the  lengths  or  amplitudes  of  fiiese  vibrations  are  un- 
known, but  are  dependent  upon,  as  they  are  the  measures  of, — the 
vibratory  forces  acting,— so  if  one  of  tiie  sidea  of  tho  triangle  be 
assumed  to  represent  the  magnitude  of  the  incident  vibration,  the 
Others  will  represent  those  of  the  reflected  and  refracted  rays,  they 
.  being  tho  inachanical  components  of  which  the  former  is  the  resul- 

On  this  construction,  and  by  nssuming  the  hypothesis  of  equal 
.  density  within  and  withoat  the  medium,  he  deduced  the  above  form- 
ulas (T.)  (8.)  for  vibrations  parallel  to  the  plane  of  incidence,  and 
others  i-eienA!hig.(&.)  and  (4.)  for  vibrationi  perpendicalar  to  that 
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hesitate  to  say,  if  we  admit  no  dependence  between  the 
motions  of  the  different  Iwrninous  molecules  (and  I  know 

plane,  thus  differing  essentially  from  the  ibcmer.  See  Professor  Mko- 
cnllngh'B  paper  "  On  the  Laws  of  Crystalline  Refnsotion,"  Tranaao- 
tions  of  the  Irish  AcAdamy,  vol.  xviii. ;  and  Dr.  Lloyd's  Leetures  on 
the  Wave  Theory,  part  ii.  p.  30.  The  whole  subjeot  has  been  fully 
discussed  by  the  Tcanslator  in  three  papers  in  liie  Philosophloal  Mag- 
azhie  for  July,  August,  and  October,  1866. 

The  demonstration  in  either  oiibb  is  grounded  on  the  assumption  ot 
the  lavf  of  vis  niiw ;  vis ; 

And  Fi'esnel's  formulas  would  be  directly  deduced  if  we  had  also 
the  relations 

k-i-h!  —  hitoi  vibrations  perpendionlar  to  the  plane  of  inoidenco, 
a  d  ft     ft         p  h   pla  e  of  incidence. 

Th        ffi  h  m    as     re     ot  both  deducibla  from 

th    p       p  -a  a.       d  down  by  Profbssor 

Mace  llagh     An  tl      mod         d  du  a  di£farent  assumption, 

isp        dunhPh        phiallgam      r  Oot.  1S56,  by  means 

thgmtk  ntrutinab       gi 

The  theory  of  Fresnel,  it  mil  be  easily  seen,  is  equiTalent  to  the 
aaaertion  that  "  the  plane  of  vibration  is  jto^j enificMfcw  to  the  plane  of 
polarization,"  whereas  in  that  of  Maccullagh  they  are  coincident. 

Several  classes  of  experiments  have  been  now  shown  to  necessitate 
tlie  adoption  of  the  former  view  i  for  an  account  of  which  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  Philosophical  Magazine  foi'  Aug.  1S66,  before  cited. 

To  proceed  to  the  applicatioai  of  these  formulas :  we  may  consider 
common  light  as  consisting  of  two  portJons  of  equal  intensity,  poiar- 
ized  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  If  the  intensity  of  the  incident 
light  be  1,  that  of  each  of  these  components  will  be  J.  At  reflexion 
each  component  gives  a  reflected  and  a  refracted  ray  polarized  re- 
spectively at  right  angles.  In  the  reflected  ray  the  intenBity  of  the 
portion  polariied  in  the  plane  of  incidence  (i)  will  be  =  1  hf^.  That 
in  the  plane  perpendicular  to  (K)  will  he  =  i  W*,  and  it  is  easily  seen, 
from  the  natnre  of  the  fVaotions,  tliat  of  these  qnantities  the  first  will 
always  be  the  greater ;  and  thus  in  their  snm  or  tlie  total  intensity 
there  will  be  an  excess  of  light  polarized  in  the  plane  of  vatMence,  or 
the  light  is  at  all  incidences  parUally  polarized  in  the  plana  of  inci- 
dence. The  difference  of  the  two  expressions  give?  the  quantity  of 
light  so  polarized. 
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not  what  dependence  we  can  establiat  between  isolated 
projectiles),  the  fact,  and  above  all  the  laws,  of  inter- 
in  tha  Tefrasfod  j-ay  the  intensities  of  the  residuary  portions  respec- 
tively will  be 

5(1  — W5)inr 

Here  the  second  is  always  the  greater :  and  the  i-ofiactod  ray  con- 
tains an  esxeie  of  light  polarized  peiTWiifficitfar^  W  Ihe  pione  of  iaci- 
detice.  The  difiareuce  or  quantity  of  light  polanzed  is  Sie  same  sa  in 
the  reflected  ray.  Hence  the  light  will  be  completely  polarized  at 
any  inoidenoa  for  -whicii  eitier  of  tha  axpressions  (3.)  or  (6.)  Tanishes- 
No  value  of  i  will  make  (B.)  vanish,  since  wa  can  never  have  i  =  r. 
Bnt  the  expression  (8.)  hacomas  =  0  when  i  +  r=^!fi.  In  this  oaee 
the  liffki  is  complelety  pdianzed  in  3ia  plane  of  ittcidsnce.  But  in  this 
case  we  have  also 


v^ick  is  Brerosier's  law ;  alBO  tf  i  -|-  r  '^W"  we  have  —  tan  (i  -1-  r). 

Also  at  this  incidence  i  the  incident  light  is  reflected,  wholly  polai^ 
ized  in  i;  J  is  also  transmitted  wholly  polariied  in  K.  'nds  is  Ihe  case 
referredlo  by  Araga  in  the  text.  From  (5.)  also  another  remarkable 
inference  follows;  if  the  reflexion  be  internal,  or  tha  ray  be  incident 
on  the  second  snrface  of  a  dense  medium,  we  Imve  r  greater  than  i, 

that  is,  the  phasi 

lent  to  a  diffarenoe  of—  in  route,  from  what  it  would  be  in  rafleKion 
at  the  flrst  surface  at  the  same  incidence.  This  exptains  (he  siqipoied 
assumptioa  of  Ihe  ha^f  iindalaiion  ia  Nemloit's  nngs. 

Agiun:  if  a  polarized  ray  be  incident  on  a  reflecting  surface  with 
its  pinna  of  vibralJonB  inolmed  to  the  plane  of  incidence  (i),  at  an 
angle  (a),  ita  vibration  (k)  may  be  raeolyed  into  two,  one  in  the  plana 
(1),  and  one  perpendicular  to  it  (K),  in  the  ratio  of  siu  a  and  cos  o, 
or  after  reflexion  we  shall  have  for  the  respective  amphtudoa  (B.) 
and<3.) 


These  by  composition  will  give  a  r 
(p|,  inclined  to  (i)  by  angle  (/3),  ai 
and  (3.) 
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ference  appear  ■wholly  inexplicable.     I  will  add  besides, 
that  none  of  the  partisans  of  the  system  of  emission 

This  forxualaexhibita  remarkable  changes  at  Enooessivsincidenoes: 
at  incidences  leis  llian  tbat  of  complete  polavizntloH,  the  new  plane  of 
poiai'ization  (as  indicated  by  the  sign  of  the  tangent)  deviates  on  the 
Bide  of  the  plane  iy>posile  to  that  of  polarization  (f)  —  at  (l,)  inci- 
dences jrenlec,  it  deviates  on  the  safne  side  as  p;  results  whioh  agree 
tsactl^  wilh  numeroat  and  acctii-ale  observations  of  Fresael,  Arago,  and 
Brewster. 

We  have  also  the  following  resulta  of  this  lost  fiwmnltii 

While  a  hiw  any  finite  valoe,  when  i  =  0, ;?  =  n,  or  the  plana  of 
polarisation  is  unchanged. 

When<i  +  i-)  =  B0',;J  =  O,  ov  at  tie  angla  of  complete  polarization 
V  coincides  with  i. 

When  i  =■  BD°,  ^  =  a  again,  or  p  has  its  original  position. 

If  a  =  0,  WBinaz=0,™d  if  at  the  same  time  (i  + 1-)  =  90°,  then 
if  =0,  or  woalsosee  that  olftejK-iariamjansie  an  inddent  ray  polar- 
ized in  I  wiU  cease  !o  i(iue  aay  refiecled  ray;  which  agrees  with  the 
observation  originally  made  hy  Mains. 

From  the  same  formulas  another  more  cnrioua  Inference  was  made 
by  Fresnel  as  follows;  In  passing  out  of  a  denser  mto  a  rarer  medium, 

in  general  it  is  well  linown  if  t=  90°,  sin  i=  —. 

Couseqnently  a  ray  making  tiiis  incidence  iiilernally  on  the  bound- 
ing anrfaca  will  not  be  refracted  out;  and  at  incidences  more  oblique 
is  experimentally  fonnd  to  be  totally  reflected  infernally ;  theoretically, 
the  converaalaon  of  vis  viva  would  require  that  the  whole  vibratory 
force,  since  none  of  it  is  expended  on  refraction,  must  be  occupied  in 
communicating  vibrations  internally,  whioh  can  only  produce  interna! 
waves  or  internal  total  reflexion. 

Now  at  the  critical  incidence,  in  the  formulas  for  y  and  kl,  sin 
(i— f)  =  cos  i,  sin  (i-|-r)  =  sin  i  and  tan  (i— r]  =  cot  J  tan  (i-i-)-) 
=  tan  il;  whence  W  =  1  and  k  =  1,  which  accords  with  total  re- 
flexion. 

At  incidences  greater  than  this  the  values  become  imiigkiirii  ,■  and 

by  introducing  mto  them  empirically  certain  terms'  multiplied  by 

V-^Fresncl  obtained  in  such  cases  an  expression  of  the  form, 

(cos  9  +  .y=T  sin  e)  sin  ^  (.vl-  x) 

1  See  Alrj's  Tract,  Art.  IfiB. 
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have  attempted  in  any  published  work  (o  remove  the 
difficulty,  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  had 
despised  it. 

And  liy  the  analogy  of  certain  geometrica!  cases  where  the  mnlM- 
plioatioc  by  •/—liniicates  a  line  dtfffering  in  angular  position  by  90°, 
he  hazarded  the  inference  that  such  an  interpretation  might  hold 
good  hSFS,  and  that  this  expression  would  be  equivalent  to  one  of  the 

003  9  sin  Y  (»(— aj  +  sineain  -^  {vt—x  +  QV) 
which  is  trigonometric  ally  tlie  same  R3 


.,.(f<-.,  +  «) 


The  (iifTorenoe  of  these  expi'essions,  or  the  relatiTs  r 
the  two  sets  of  waves,  will  bee  —  e'  =  i- 

In  general,  S  having  any  vnlne,  and  the  plane  of  polur 
inclined  at  an  aiip;le  n  to  the  piano  of  incidence  on  th 


'e  obtain, 

_^  .  _£ i!^?il  _  ^^  ,^ 

sin  2a^003  2a  oob  a  sin  o 
The  general  eqnatjon  to  an  ellipse.  If  d  =  90",  tiie  semi-axes  are 
sin  a  and  cos  a,  parallel  and  perpendicular  to  tha  piano  of  incidence. 
If  a  =  46°  and  6  variable,  it  is  still  an  ellipse.  If  o  -=  45"  and  d  =  90°, 
it  bfloomea  a  oicole.  Tlaii  a  ray  polarised  at  an  angle  a,  mlh  (Ae  plane 
of  inciifejiM,  afler  two  iatemal  refiexioni  m  gkis,  emerges  elliptkally  or 
(srcatir^  polarhed,  according  io  the  obotre  roii^tioa. 

From  Hie  empirical  terms  before  mentioned,  Freanel  derived  ex- 
pressions from  which  he  calculated  that  for  crown  glnas,  where  jt  = 
1-51,  an  internal  incidence  i  =  B4°  37'  would  give  (5  =  46°.  Thus 
experimentally  cutting  a  rhomb  of  such  glass  at  that  angle,  so  that 
the  ray  polarised  at  46°  to  the  piano  of  incidence,  entering  one  face 
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256  FRESNEL, 

As  to  tie  system  of  waves,  the  interferences  are  so 
natural  a  deduction  from  it,  that  we  have  some  reason  to 
bevaalooished  that  experimenters  should  have  discovered 
them  before  theory  had  indicated  them  To  convince 
oui-selves  of  this,  it  suffices  to  remark  that  a  wa^e,  in 
propagating  itself  through  an  elastic  medium,  communi- 
cates to  the  molecules  of  which  it  is  composed  an  oscil- 
latory motion,  in  virtue  of  whieSi  they  displace  themselve'* 
successively  in  two  opposite  directions  :  this  bemg  under- 
stood, it  is  evident  that  a  series  of  wa\es  will  destroy 
completely  the  dfect  of  another  series,  if  at  eveiy 
point  in  the  iiuid  the  motion  in  one  ditection  which  the 
first  wave  produces  alone,  shall  coincide  with  the  motion 
in  the  opposite  direction  which  would  result  from  the 
sole  action  of  the  other  wave.  The  molecules  solicited 
at  the  same  time  by  equal  forces  diamcCncaily  opposed, 
will  then  remain  at  rest,  for  as  long  a  period  Aa  they 
would  have  freely  oscillated  if  under  the  action  of  one 
wave  alone.  Motion  has  destroyed  motion ;  now  motion 
is  light. 

I  will  not  push  further  this  enumeration,  because  we 
can  already  judge  on  how  many  points  the  antagonists  of 
the  emission  theory  have  been  successful  in  their  attacks. 
Experiments  so  numerous,  so  varied,  so  delicate,  as  those 
I  have  referred  to,  do  not  alone  testify  all  the  importance 
which  the  question  seems  to  them  to  possess ;  they  must 

psi'peiidioulfirly,  might  be  refleoleil  inteinally  at  that  angle,  and, 
passing  to  tho  oppoaite  sida,  ba  reflected  again  internally  at  the  same 
angle ;  after  two  refleiioiis  it  -would  emerge,  oonaiatlng  of  two  pencils 
polarized  at  right  angles  to  eiioli  otlier,  aJid.  liavitig  a  difibrence  of 
phase  6  =  90°,  and  would  tliua  possess  a  circular  polarization ;  or  if 
the  inoliiiation  was  any  other  than  46"  and  6  differing  from  80,  tlie 
jfolariKBtion  would  be  elliptic  of  ditferent  dagrees;  nil  whicli  conolu- 
aions  are  fully  verified  by  experiments  us  before  noticed. 
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be  regarded  further  as  a  striking  mark  of  respect  towards 
the  gi-eat  man  whose  name,  so  to  spealt,  has  been  identi- 
fied wilh  the  theory  which  they  think  ought  to  be  in- 
jected. As  to  the  theory  of  waves,  the  Newtonians  have 
not  done  it  Ihe  honour  to  discuss  it  with  the  same  detail ; 
it  has  seemed  to  them  that  a  single  objection  was  sufii- 
cient  to  annihilate  it;  and  this  objection  they  have  drawn 
from  the  manner  id  which  sound  is  propagated  in  air.  If 
light,  they  say,  is  a  vibration  like  the  vibrations  of  sound, 
it  will  be  transmitted  in  all  directions ;  just  as  we  hear 
the  sound  of  a  distant  bell  when  we  are  separated  from  it 
by  a  screen  which  conceals  it  from  our  eyes,  in  the  same 
way  we  ought  to  perceive  the  light  of  the  sun  behind 
every  kind  of  opaque  body.  Such  are  tlie  terms  to 
which  we  must  reduce  the  difficulty,  for  analogy  does  not 
permit  us  to  say  that  light  ought  to  extend  itself  behind 
screens  without  losing  some  of  its  intensity  ;  since  sound 
itself,  as  every  one  knows,  does  not  penetrate  obstacles 
without  being  enfeebled  in  a  sensible  degree.  Thus,  in 
speaking  of  the  extension  of  light  into  the  geometrical 
shadow  of  a  body  as  an  insurmountable  difficulty,  New- 
ton and  his  adherents  certainly  did  not  suspect  the  answer 
which  it  would  bring  with  it ;  yet  this  answer  is  direct 
and  simple.  Tou  maintain  that  the  luminous  vibrations 
ought  to  extend  into  the  shadow, — fhey  do  so.  Tou  say 
tliat  in  the  system  of  waves,  the  shadow  of  an  opaque 
body  can  never  be  completely  dark, — it  never  is  so.  It 
includes  a  number  of  rays  which  give  rise  to  a  multitude 
of  curious  phenomena,  of  which  you  may  have  some 
knowledge,  since  Grimaldi  perceived  them  in  part  so 
long  ago  as  before  1633.*     Fresnel, — and  here  is  ineon- 
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testably  one  of  the  most  important  of  his  iJiscoveries, — 
has  shown  how  and  under  what  circumstances  this  diver- 

nnnnswernble,  that  on  this  principle  tliare  ongiit  to  ha  no  darkness/ 
light  ought  to  spi-ead  eiiually  into  tho  shadow,  mid  we  ought  to  see 

It  was  the  fertile  principle  of  interfarenca  which  was  to  supply  tha 
niiswar,  aa  indaed  liad  been  long  before  hinted  genareJly  by  Huy- 
ghena.  The  waves  diverginff  from  the  d^ereiU  pai'ts  of  u  luminons 
source  of  any  seiuiHe  magnitude  Interrere  with  and  neutraliaa  each 
other,  ssoapt  in  tho  main  direction,  when  alone  they  esaetly  oononr; 
—a  principle  called  "the  mutual  destruction  of  secondary  waves." 
Young  dwelt  much  st  first  on  this  objection;  and  after  wards,  in  a 
letter  to  Arago,  he  renewB  a  similar  expression  of  the  diffloultias  ha 
felt  In  another  point  of  view :  "  If  li^t  lias  so  great  a  tendency  to 
diverge  into  the  path  of  neighbouiing  rays,  and  to  interfere  with 
them,  as  Hnyghens  supposed,  I  do  not  see  how  it  escapes  beliig  to- 
tally extinguished  in  a  very  short  space,  even  in  the  most  traosparent 
medinm." — Peacooli's  Life,  p.  140.  But  the  principle  just  adverted 
to  h  w  th  6  th  ddl  p  t  f  tl  1  ght  ooroing  Icota  a  point  of 
yplya     1  mag   t  d  t     bj    t  to  tl  oa    mutual  interferenoea, 

ddoe        td      gbtisipt  illy        forced  hy  the  supply  of 
f-esh  fly  p    parted  f         th    original  source.     In 

lii        spl      t        T  1 1      lU     p         1  his  full  oonourte        n 

Itt     t    F         1     Th       tn  1  d      g  f  light  into  a  had  w 

dm      trtdlstl  t  fth      fml  tripes.    Thi    h  w 

Is  fftlypddto  yl  d    xtont;  and  th    ge      -al 

IwEtl       mtaldtitl        Eseo    darv  waves "  i        dina 

pplestpdoetl        fttf  dest        ng  all  appar  n    ate  -a 
di      ge         Th      ar    h  w  m        es    1  ere  thle  cause  p   a 

lesa  extensively  (such,  at  least,  n  oald  aeem  to  be  the  ease,  and 
viewnphald  by  some  mathematiclana)  j  at  all  events,  und  rtain 

condiOons,  the  divergence  is  rendered  very  much  move  con  p  u 
aad  reaches  to  a  far  greaiar  distance  from  the  edge.  This  app  a  to 
have  been  the  oass  in  a  remarkable  esperlment,  montioned  both  hy 
Hawton  and  Hooke,  and  probably  oiiserved  by  each  independently, 
but  described,  especially  by  Newton,  !n  somewhat  obscure  terms  (see 
Optics,  book  iii.  pai-ti.  obs.  5,  (Ed.  1721,)  bntmore  precisely  by  Hoofce! 
see  Posthumous  Woclts,  pp.  186  and  190,  and  plate  11,  fig.  8,  p.  156, 
Ed.  IT06).  Hooke  aaeribes  it  to  a  "  deflesJon  of  light  differing  both 
from  reflexion  and  refraolaon,  and  sBaming  to  depend  on  the  unequal 
density  of  (Jie  oonstituont  parts  of  the  ray,"  &c.    Newton  eiitei's  ou 
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gence  of  light  takea  place  :  he  has  further  shown  that  in 
a  complete  wave  which  ia  freely  propagated,  tbe  rays  are 

no  theoretioal  coiisiaerations  wlisitever,  but  mentionB  it  only  among 
those  nnfiiiiabed  inqutrlee  which,  as  he  eaya,  he  bad  left  iiaperreGC 
Had  was  unable  to  carry  out. 

Both  ths  teat,  and  all  qnestions  relating  to  it,  seem  to  have  been 
ovsrlooked  niitil,  in  reference  to  a  somewhat  similar  OHse,  M.  Babinet 
supposed  that  under  particular  couditioug  the  mntonl  interference  of 
the  fleoondary  waves  might  be  interrapted  by  stopping  one  of  the  in- 
terfering portions  of  light,  and  thus  the  other  portion  be  rendered 
effeodve,  and  consequently  diverging  rays  made  visible.  The  author 
of  this  note,  in  relation  to  whiit  appears  a  closely  allied,  if  not  iden- 
Hcal  pbenomenon,  the  formation  of  a  corona  or  ring  of  light  round  the 
dark  disk  of  ttie  moon  in  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  tried  some  analo- 
gous experiments,  and  rendei'ed  the  same  kind  of  effect  conspicuous 
and  easy  to  be  studied  by  an  arrangement  of  this  kind ; — 

Theraysofthesun  0  are  transmitted  by  reflerion  from  an  inclined 
miri-or  (m)  through  a  small  hols  |4)  in  a  abutter,  and  in  the  diverging 
beam  is  placed  an  opaque  circular  disk  (d)  which  intercepts  the  rays 
Bt  a  point  where  they  have  an  area  coimderabtg  fcjs  than  its  own  dia- 
meter. From  tlie  edge  of  (d)  rays  are  seen  to  diverge  into  its  shadow 
1  points  along  the  oxis ;  tbey  are  thus  rendered 


hand,  the  disk  ((J)  unde    fh       m 
the  eye,  without  the  len     ta   h  d      is  rel  tl    1       rt       f   mly 

dark,  but  surrounded  by     bnglit  (  m  g       ts     [  1 1      The 

same  appearance  of  the  ring  is  also  presented  if,  instead  of  the  solar 
rays,  we  use  the  light  of  a,  flame  placed  at  the  principal  focus  of  a  lens 
inserted  in  a  screen  so  as  to  send  out  a  beam  of  parallel  pencils  inter- 
cepted in  like  manner  by  the  disk.    In  this  case,  however,  the  con- 
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only  sensible  in  the  directions  which,  prolonged,  ter- 
minate in.  the  luminous  points,  although  in  each  of  its 
successive  positions  the  different  parts  of  the  primitive 
wave  are  in  fact  themselves  the  centres  of  disturbance, 
whence  emanate  new  waves  in  all  directions  ;  bat  these 
oblique  or  secondary  waves  interfere  with  each  other, 
and  destroy  each  other  entirely.  There  remain  then 
only  the  normal  waves ;  and  thus  the  rectilinear  propa- 
gation of  light  finds  an  ezplanalion  in  the  system  of 
vibrations. 

When  the  original  wave  is  not  entire,  when  it  is  broken 
or  intercepted  by  the  presence  of  an  opaqne  body,  the 
result  of  the  interferences  (which  in  this  case  play  an 
important  part)  is  not  so  simple  to  explain  :  the  rays 
which  go  off  obliquely  from  all  parts  of  the  wave  not  in- 
tercepted, do  not  necessarily  destroy  each  otfier.  In  one 
part  they  conspire  with  the  normal  ray,  and  produce  a 
briUiant  light ;  in  another  these  same  rays  destroy  each 
other,  and  all  light  di.sappears.  From  the  point  where  a 
ray  is  broken,  its  propagation  is  effected  thenceforward 
according  to  special  laws  ;  the  light  which  falls  upon  a 
screen  is  no  longer  uniform :  it  necessarily  is  composed 
of  alternate  stripes  of  brightness  and  darkness  regularly 
placed.  If  the  opaque  intercepting  body  is  not  very 
large,  the  oblique  waves  which  cross  each  other  within 

ver^ng  tstb  cannot  lie  seen.  This  nppareiitly  paradoxical  effect  Las 
been  supposed  by  BOme  not  sufficiently  explnined  on  M.  Babinet'a 
principle.  The  reEuIer  will  find  some  obBsrvations  on  tlie  subject,  and 
its  appliootions  in  the  nuthcr'B  twopapara  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Society,  vol.  svi.,  on  Lnminous  Rings  round  Sbsdows, 
And  in  vol.  xviii.,  on  IrradiHtion.  Some  further  remarks  ftlso  will  be 
found  in  his  paper  on  Lord  Brougham's  Experiments,  Phil.  Mag.  July, 
!B52.— TransinMc 
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i(=  shT.dow  produce    by  then   reciprocal  action    atiipes 
II  -ilog  uo  to  the  former  but  differently  diatiibufed 

I  pptceive  thit  without  inlend  n^  it  m  following  the 
theoretical  speeuhtions  of  Fresnel  I  1  ive  meafuiied  the 
principal  feitures  of  those  curious  phenomena  of  diffiac 
ton  vhich  I  have  befoie  cited  under  another  |  omt  of 
■view  to  which  Newton  de\oted  one  entiie  book  of  hia 
Oj  tics  Newton  believed  tl  at  he  eo  iH  not  give  an^  ex 
plamtiOQ  of  (hese  [  Lenomeoa  (so  difficult  did  they  seem 
to  him)  except  by  admitting  that  a  ray  of  light  cannot 
paas  cloae  fo  a  b  dy  without  tl  eie  undergo  iig  a  sinuous 
movement  hke  that  of  an  eel  In  the  explanations  of 
Freonel  this  strange  supposition  i     u[  eifluous 

The  opaque  body  which  beema  to  be  the  oiiginal  cauie 
of  the  diffracted  binds  does  not  act  at  all  on  tie  lays 
either  by  attiaction  or  by  repul  ion  it  simplj  i  itercepts 
a  pait  of  the  piincipal  wne  It  stops  ii  the  ratio  of 
then  bieadth  a  t,icat  numbei  of  oblique  rajs  which  but 
for  this  mterrupiion  would  h»\e  ^one  into  ceitain  parts 
of  space  to  mis  with  othei  laja  ajid  fo  inieifere  moie  oi 
le^iS  with  them 

Thus  It  IS  no  longer  =urptising  that,  as  observation  has 
pioved  the  resulting  effect  i^  independent  ot  the  natuie 
and  mass  of  the  body  The  periods  of  maximum  and 
minimum  of  the  light,  as  well  without  as  withm  the 
shadow,  are  directly  dedudble  from  the  theory  of  Fresnel 
with  a  degree  of  precision  of  which  hitherto,  perhaps,  no 
branch  of  physical  science  had  afforded  so  striking  an 
example.  Thus,  whatever  reserve  it  may  be  prudent  to 
impose  oa  ourselves  when  we  run  the  risk  of  speaking 
of  the  labours  of  our  successors,  I  would  almost  venture 
to  affirm  that,  with  regard  to  diffraction,  they  will  add 
nothing  essential  to  the  discoveries  with  which  Fresnel 
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has  enriched  the  science.  Theories  are,  in  genei-al,  only 
methods,  more  or  less  happy,  of  linking  together  a  certain 
number  of  facts  already  known.  But  when  all  tlie  new 
consequences  which  we  can  deduce  from  them  are  fotmd 
to  agree  witli  experience,  they  claim  a  higher  importance. 
This  kind  of  success  has  not  been  wanting  to  Fresnel. 
His  formulas  of  diffraction  include,  by  implication,  a  very 
strange  result,  which  he  had  not  perceived.  One  of  our 
colleagues* — I  shall  liave  no  need  to  mention  his  name, 
if  I  say  Ibat  he  has  been  placed  long  since  among  the 
greatest  geometers  of  this  age,  as  well  by  a  multitude  of 
important  labours  in  pure  analysis,  as  by  the  most  happy 
applications  to  the  system  of  the  world,  and  to  physics, — 
perceived  at  a  glance  the  consequence  of  which  I  have 
spoken ;  he  showed  that,  in  admitting  the  formulas  of 
Fresnel,  the  centre  of  the  shadow  of  an  opaque  and  cir- 
cular screen  ought  to  be  as  bright  as  if  the  screen  did  not 
exist.  This  consequence,  apparently  so  paradoxical,  was 
subjected  to  trial  by  direct  expeument,  and  observation 
has  perfectly  confirmed  the  result  of  calculation 

In  the  long  and  difBcult  discus  ion  to  which  the  mtuie 
of  light  has  given  birth,  and  of  which  I  haie  just  traced 
the  histoiy,  the  task  oi'  the  pliysiciits  has  been  aparly  tul- 
flUed  ;  as  to  that  of  the  inathemaficiau'',  it  unhappily  still 
offers  some  deficiencies  (o  be  hlled  up  I  would  ventuie 
then,  if  I  had  the  right,  to  adjme  that  great  geometer 
to  whom  optical  science  owes  the  impoit'*nt  leault  juat 
mentioned,  to  try  whether  the  hilf  empiiicil  tormulas  by 
which  Fresnel  has  attempted  to  express  the  intensities 
of  light  reflected  under  all  angles  ind  for  all  kinU  of 
surfaces,  may  not  be  found  deducible  ilao  fiom  the  gen 
eral  equations  of  motion  of  elaatie  fluids      It  remain 
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above  all,  to  explain  bow  the  different  nnduiations  ciiii 
undergo  unequal  deviations  at  the  bounding  surfaces  of 
transparent  bodies. 

MGHT-ilOlTSRS. 

In  an  academy  of  sciences,  if  it  properly  appreciate  its 
functions,  the  aulhor  of  a  discovery  is  never  exposed  to 
the  discouraging  question  so  often  addressed  to  him  in 
the  world,-  of  cui  hono  f  Here  every  one  comprehends 
that  the  animal  life  ought  not  to  be  the  sole  occupation  of 
man  ;  that  the  cultivation  of  his  intellect, — fhat  an  atten- 
tive stady  of  this  iafioite  variety  of  aaimated  beings,  and 
inert  matter,  with  which  he  is  surrounded,  forms  the  most 
beautiful  portioa  of  his  destined  pursuits. 

But  besides,  even  if  we  were  desirous  to  find  nothing 
in  the  sciences  hut  the  means  of  facilitating  the  reprodno- 
tion  of  substances  for  food, — of  weaving  with  move  or  less 
economy  and  perfection  the  different  fabrics  which  serve 
for  clothing, — of  constructing  with  elegance  and  solidity 
the  convenient  habitations  in  which  we  escape  the  vicis- 
situdes of  the  seasons, — of  extracting  from  the  bowels  of 
tlie  earth  so  many  metals  and  combustible  matter,  which 
are  necessary  for  the  arts  of  life, — of  annihilating  a  hun- 
dred material  obstacles  which  oppose  themselves  to  the 
intercommunication  of  inhabitants  of  the  same  continent, 
of  the  same  kingdom,  even  of  the  same  cily, — of  extract- 
ing and  preparing  the  medicaments  pixiper  for  combating 
the  numerous  disorders  with  which  our  organs  are  inces- 
santly threatened, — the  question  of  cui  bono  ?  will  be 
found  completely  announced.  Natural  phenomena  have 
innumerable  points  of  eoanectioa  with  each  other,  often 
hidden,  the  discovery  of  which  one  age  bequeathes  to 
another.     At  the  moment  when  these  relations  are  dis- 
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covered,  important  applications  rise  up,  as  if  by  enchant- 
ment, out  of  experiments  which,  until  then,  would  seem 
likely  to  remain  for  ever  among  the  numbei-  of  abstract 
speculations.  A  fact  which  no  direct  utihty  had  as  yet 
recommencled  to  the  attention  of  the  public  becomes,  per- 
haps, the  step  on  wliich  a  man  of  genius  supports  himself 
to  climb  up  fo  those  primary  truths  wliich  change  the 
whole  face  of  science,  whether  for  creation  of  some  eco- 
nomical moving  power,  which  all  manufacturing  arts  will 
henceforth  adopt,  and  of  which  not  the  least  merit  is  that 
of  delivering  thousands  of  operatives  fi-om  overwheimiug 
toils  which  assimilated  them  with  the  brutes,  ruined  their 
health,  and  brought  them  to  a  premature  death.  If  to 
fortify  these  reflections  examples  may  be  thought  neces- 
sary, I  should  feel  no  other  embarrassment  than  that  of 
too  wide  a  choice.  But  here  there  is  no  necessity  to 
enter  on  such  details  ;  for  to  all  the  theoretical  researches 
already  mentioned,  Fresnel  has  added  an  important  labour, 
having  an  immediate  practical  application,  which  will  cer- 
tainly place  his  name  among  those  of  the  benefactoi-s  of 
the  human  race.  This  work,  every  one  knows,  had  for 
its  object  the  improvement  of  light-houses.  I  will  pro- 
ceed to  trace  the  outline  of  its  progress,  and  shall  thus 
have  finished  the  sketch  which  I  pi'oposed  to  offer  you  of 
the  brilliant  scientific  career  of  our  late  colleague. 

Persons  unacquainted  with  nautical  matters  are  usually 
seized  with  a  sort  of  fear  when  the  vessel  which  cariies 
them,  at  a  distance  from  continents  or  islands,  has  no 
other  witness  of  its  progress  than  the  stars  and  the  waves. 
A  view  of  any  coast  the  most  ban^eo,  the  most  rocky,  the 
most  inhospitable,  dissipates,  as  if  by  enchantment,  those 
undefined  feai-a  which  their  absolutely  isolated  position 
had  inspired,  while,  to  the  experienced  navigator,  it  is 
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r  the  land  alone  that  the  c 


Such  danger  occurs  m  ports  into  which  no  prudent 
sailor  would  enter  without  a  pilot ;  it  occurs  where,  even 
with  this  help,  no  one  would  risk  attempting  to  penetrate 
at  night ;  we  easily  see,  then,  how  indispensable  it  is,  if 
we  would  avoid  irreparable  accidents,  that  after  sunset 
signals  of  flame,  easily  visible,  should  indicate  on  all  sides 
the  proximity  of  land.  It  is  necessary  moreover  that 
every  ship  should  perceive  the  signal  far  enough  off  for  it 
to  find,  in  evolixtions  often  sufficiently  difficult,  the  means 
of  keeping  itself  at  some  distance  from  the  shore  until  the 
momcDt  when  day  shall  appear.  It  is  not  less  desirable 
that  the  different  lights  which  we  kindle  along  a  cert^n 
extent  of  coast  should  not  be  confounded  with  each  other  • 
and  (hat  at  first  sight  of  these  ho  pitable  signals  the  atvi 
gator,  who  by  an  unfavourable  sky  has  been  tor  soue 
days  deprived  of  the  means  of  direct  ng  his  LOur  p  should 
know,  for  example,  on  retui-mng  from  America  whethei 
he  is  about  to  enter  the  Gironde  the  Loire  or  the  hai 
hour  of  Brest. 

On  account  of  the  roundness  of  the  earth,  the  range  of 
a  light-house  depends  on  its  height.  In  this  respect  men 
have  always  obtained  without  difSculty  tho  range  which 
the  wants  of  navigation  demanded  :  it  was  a  simple  ques- 
tion of  expense ;  every  ono  knows,  for  instance,  tliat  the 
great  edifice  with  which  die  famous  arehitect  Sostrates 
of  Cnidus  adorned  the  harbom  of  Alexandria,  neai-ly 
three  hundred  years  before  our  era,  and  most  of  the 
light-houses  constructed  by  the  Romans,  neie  of  consid- 
erably greater  height  than  the  moat  celebi-ated  modem 
towers.     But  in  an  opticiil  point  of  view,  these  light- 
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houses  were  but  little  i-emarkable ;  the  feeble  rays  which 
proceeded  from  fires  of  wood  or  of  coal,  lighted  in  the 
open  air  on  their  summits,  could  never  penetrate  the 
thii,k  lapouis  which  in  lU  climates  ob'-cure  the  lower 
regions  of  the  afmo^pheie 

Neyeithele?',  da  to  the  intensity  of  light,  the  modern 
light  housea  weie  hut  little  superioi  to  the  ancieot  The 
fii&t  importint  imthoiition  which  they  iLceived,  dates 
fiom  the  double-cuiient  limp  of  Aigdud ,  that  admirible 
indention  which  would  be  much  better  appieciated,  if, 
while  oui  museums  include  works  of  the  penod  of  the 
deelme  of  art  in  a  j)urely  histoiioal  point  of  view,  the  le 
poaitones  ot  industiial  science  presented  fcuccesaivcly  to 
pubhc  mspecliou  the  vatious  means  of  illumination,  hi 
dull,  so  had,  so  ill  suited,  so  nauseous,  which  weie  em 
ployed  only  fifty  j  ean  ago,  by  the  '-irle  ot  those  elegant 
limps  whose  pure  and  bnllnnt  hght  rivals  that  ot  a  lum 
mer  day 

Four  or  five  Argand  lamps  united,  would  give  without 
doubt  as  much  light  as  the  lai-ge  fires  which  the  Romans 
used  with  so  much  trouble,  on  the  lofty  towers  of  Alexan- 
dria of  Puzzuoli,  or  of  EaVenna ;  but  in  combining  these 
lamps  with  reflecting  mirroi-s,  their  natural  effects  may 
be  prodigiously  inci-eased.  The  principle  of  tliia  last  ia- 
vention  ought  to  arrest  our  attention  for  an  instant, 
because  it  will  enable  us  rightly  to  appreciate  the  value 
of  Fresnel's  labour. 

The  hght  of  a  burning  body  espands  uniformly  in  all 
directions, — one  part  falls  on  the  ground,  and  is  lost ; 
another  portion  ascends,  and  is  dissipated  in  space  ;  Ihe 
sailor  whose  route  we  wish  to  enlighten,  profits  only  by 
those  rays  which  are  emitted  horizontally,  or  nearly  so, 
from  (he  lamp  across  the  sea ;  all  the  rays,  even  those 
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which  are  horizontal,  directed  towards  the  land,  hare 
only  been  produced  to  be  eotirely  wasted. 

This  horizontal  beam  of  rays  not  only  forms  a  very 
small  part  of  the  total  light ;  it  has  also  the  serious  incon- 
venience of  diminishing  in  intensity  as  it  diverges,  and  of 
not  extending  itself  to  a  distance  without  being  sensibly 
enfeebled.  To  destroy  this  unfortunate  loss  of  light, — to 
profit  by  aS  the  light  which  the  lamp  emits, — was  the 
twofold  problem  which  remained  to  be  resolved  in  order 
to  extend  the  range,  and  thus  the  utility,  of  light-houses. 
Concave  metallic  mirrors,  called  parahoUe  refieetors, 
have  fumisbed  a  satisfactory  solution. 

When  the  lamp  is  placed  at  the  focus  of  swch  a  miri-or, 
all  the  rays  which  emanate  fi-om  it  are  brought,  by  the 
reflexion  they  nndergo  against  its  sides,  into  a  common 
direction  ;  their  original  divergence  is  destroyed  ;  they 
form,  as  they  issue  from  llie  apparatus,  a  cylinder  of  light 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  mirror.  This  beam  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  greatest  distances  with  the  same  brightness, 
except  that  the  atmosphere  absorbs  a  small  part  of  it. 

Before  piwceeding  further,  let  us  stop  to  observe  that 
this  coastmcfion  is  not  without  an  inconvenience.  We 
thus  indeed  easily  bring  to  bear  on  the  horizon  of  the  sea 
a  multitude  of  rays  which  would  otherwise  have  been  lost 
on  tlie  ground,  in  space  above,  or  on  the  side  towards  the 
land ;  and  we  overcome  the  divergence  of  those  rays 
which  would  naturally  be  directed  towards  the  navigator. 
But  the  cylinder  of  reflected  rays  can  have  no  greater 
breadth  than  that  of  the  mirror  j  the  space  which  it  illn- 
minates  has  precisely  the  same  breadth  at  all  distances  ; 
unless  indeed  we  employed  many  similar  mirrors,  pointed 
different  ways,  and  even  then  the  horizon  would  include 
many  large  spaces  completely  dark,  in  which  the  pilot 
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would  perceive  no  signal.  This  great  evil  is 
by  giving,  by  means  of 'clockwork,  an  uniform  motion  of 
rotation  to  the  reflector.  The  luminous  beam  issuing 
from  this  mirror  is  then  successively  directed  to  all  points 
of  the  horizon ;  every  ship  sees  the  light  at  one  instant 
appear,  and  at  another  disappear ;  and  if  in  a  great  length 
of  coaat,  as  for  example  from  Brest  to  Bayonne,  there  do 
not  ex  yt       lit!  whtl  { criod  of 

rotat         11  th  al  t     p    k       i    dualized. 

Acco  d  ng  t  th  te  al  wl  h  1  p  b  tween  two 
appea  an  t  1  p         f  th     1    ht   Ih       avigator 

alway  la  wltp  tfth  asismviwhe  finds 
hims  If  I  g  1  abl  t  m  tak  th  !  5,h{  h  use  for  a 
planet  or  star  of  the  first  magnitude  near  to  it  rising  or 
setting,  or  even  for  those  accidental  fires,  kindled  on  the 
coast  by  fishermen,  woodcutters,  or  charcoal  burners, — 
fatal  mistakes  which  have  often  beea  the  cause  of  deplor- 
able shipwrecks. 

A  transparent  lens  brings  to  parallelism  all  the  lumi- 
nous rays  which  traverse  it,  whatever  might  be  their 
original  degree  of  divergence,  provided  the  point  from 
which  the  rays  diverge  be  coincident  with  that  point  be- 
longing to  the  lens  whioh  we  call  its  focus.  Glass  lenses, 
then,  may  be  substituted  for  mirrors,  and  in  fact  a  lighlr 
house  with  lenses  has  been  long  ago  executed  in  England 
under  the  idea,  at  first  sight  very  plauaible,  that  it  would 
be  much  more  brilliant  than  light-hou=es  with  reflectors. 
Tet  it  was  found  in  practice  that  mirrors,  notwithstand- 
ing the  gross  loss  of  light  which  they  produce  at  their 
surface  in  tlie  act  of  reflexion,  direct  to  the  horizon  a 
more  intense  beam  of  light  Leoses  were  therefore  aban- 
doned. 

The  unknown  author  of  fhit  abortive  attempt  proceeded 
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at  hazai-d.  In  occupying  himself  with  the  same  problem, 
Freanel,  with  his  habitual  penetration,  perceived  at  the 
(ii-st  glance  where  the  difficulty  lay.  He  saw  that  the 
lenticular  lightrhouBes  could  only  hecome  superior  to 
those  with  reflectors,  by  increasing  considerably  the  in- 
tensity of  the  flame  which  supplied  the  illumination  ; 
or  by  giving  to  the  lensea  enormous  dimensions  which 
seemed  to  surpass  all  that  any  ordinary  work  could  ac- 
complish. He  observed  also  that  the  lenses  must  have 
a  very  short  focal  length ;  that,  in  maliing  them  accoi-ding 
to  the  usual  forms,  they  had  too  great  a  thickness,  too 
small  a  transparency ;  and  that  their  weights  were  consid- 
erable, and  pressed  too  much  on  the  machinery  for  making 
them  rotate,  so  as  speedily  to  bring  on  its  destruction. 

To  avoid  this  excessive  thickness  of  the  ordinary  lenses, 
their  enormous  weight,  and  want  of  transpjiency,  which 
were  i(s  consequenLes,  (hey  weie  replaced  by  otiiers  of  a 
peculiar  form,  which  Buflon  had  imagmed  for  mother 
purpose,  and  which  he  called  lenses  by  slejx  (Lentilles 
a  echelons.)*     It  is  pos'iible  at  the  present  day  ta  con- 


up  by  a  oombinaUon  of  separate  pieces,  instend  of  one  large  lens  as 
indicated  by  the  dotted  outline.— See  iirawBter'a  O^Hci.  Cab.  Cyclop. 
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struct  the  lai^est  lenses  of  this  kind,  although  we  do  not 
yet  know  how  to  fehricate  thick  masses  of  glass  free  fi-om 
defects.  It  sufliees  to  compose  tliem  of  a  number  of  dis- 
tinct small  pieces  ;  a  plan  proposed  by  Coudorcet. 

I  can  here  affirm  that,  at  the  moment  when  the  idea  of 
these  lenses  "  by  steps  "  occurred  to  the  mind  of  Fresnel, 
he  had  not  the  least  knowledge  of  the  previous  projects 
of  Buffon  and  Condorcet  But  assertions  of  this  kind 
are  interesting  only  to  the  author  in  regard  to  his  own 
claims,  they  have  no  value  for  the  public.  In  its  eyes 
.there  is  not, — I  will  say  more,  there  ought  not  to  be 
more  than  one  inventor, — he  who  first  makes  public  the 
discoveiy.  After  so  large  a  concession,  it  may  at  least 
be  allowed  me  to  remark  that  in  1820  there  did  not 
exist  a  single  lens  of  this  construction  in  the  physical 
cabinets,  and  that  besides,  np  to  that  time,  lenses  had 
only  been  regarded  as  the  means  of  producing  great 
effects  of  keoi  ;  that  it  was  Fresnel  who  created  methods 
to  construct  them  with  exactness  and  economy ;  that  it 
was  he,  and  he  alone,  who  even  imagined  the  application 
of  them  lo  Itffht-houses.  This  application,  however  (as  I 
have  just  pointed  out),  could  never  have  led  to  any  use- 
ful result  if  it  had  not  been  combined  with  suitable  modi- 
fications of  the  lamp ;  if  the  illuminating  power  of  flame 
had  not  been  greatly  augmented.  This  imporlant  part  of 
the  system  required  special  studies,  numerous  and  deli- 
cate experiments.  Fresnel  and  one  of  his  friends  (Arago) 
devoted  themselves  to  the  inquiry  with  ardour ;  and  their 
common  labour  led  to  the  construction  of  a  lamp  with 
many  concentric  wicks,  whose  brilliancy  was  twenty-five 
times  that  of  the  best  lamps,  with  only  a  double  cuiTent 

In  the  glass  lenses  imagined  by  Fresnel,  each  lens 
sent  successively  to  all  parts  of  the  horizon  a  light  equiv- 
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alent  to  that  of  8,000  or  4,000  Argand  lamps  united ; 
that  is,  eight  times  that  produced  by  the  beautiful  sil- 
vered parabolic  reflectors  of  which  our  neighbours  make 
use ;  it  is  also  equivsJent  to  the  light  which  we  should 
obtain  by  uniting  in  one  the  third  part  of  the  total 
quantity  of  the  gas-lights  which  illuminate  the  streefs, 
the  shops,  and  the  theatres  of  Paris.  Such  a  result  does 
not  seem  devoid  of  importance,  if  we  remark  that  it  is 
obtained  with  a  single  lamp.  In  perceiving  such  power- 
ful effects,  the  Gtovemment  took  care  to  authorize  Fres- 
nel  to  cause  to  be  constructed  one  of  his  instruments, 
and  selected  the  lofty  Tower  of  Cordouan,  at  tlie  mouth 
of  the  Gironde,  as  the  point  where  it  should  be  placed. 
The  new  light-house  viss  at  length  constructed  in  the 
month  of  July,  1823. 

The  light-house  of  Fresnel  has  since  had  for  judges, 
during  seven  consecutive  years,  the  multitude  of  mari- 
ners of  all  countries  who  frequent  the  Gulf  of  Gascony. 
It  was  also  studied  assiduously  at  the  place  by  skilful 
engineers,  who  came  expressly  from  the  north  of  Scot- 
land with  a  special  mission  from  the  British  Govern- 
ment. I  shall  here  be  the  interpreter  of  the  opinions 
both  of  the  one  and  the  other,  when  I  aifirm  that  France, 
since  there  the  important  invention  of  revolving  lights 
had  its  origin,  possesses,  thanks  to  the  labours  of  our 
scientific  colleague,  the  most  beautifiil  light-houses  in  the 
world.  It  is  always  glorious  to  march  at  the  head  of  the 
sciences;,  but  we  experience  above  alia  lively  satisfac- 
tion in  claiming  the  first  rank  for  our  country,  when  the 
question  relates  to  one  of  those  happy  applications  in 
which  all  nations  are  called  upon  to  take  an  equal  part, 
and  of  which  humanity  will  never  have  o 
plain. 
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There  exist  at  present  on  the  ocean  and  on  the  Medi- 
terranean twelve  light-houses,  more  or  less  powerful,  con-i 
structed  on  the  principles  of  Fresnel.  To  complete  the 
general  system  of  lighting  our  coasts,  thirty  new  light- 
houses appear  still  necessaiy.  Every  thing  induces  us 
to  hope  that  these  important  works  will  be  promptly 
executed,  and  that  we  shall  deviate  in  the  least  possible 
degree  from  (he  happy  direction  given  to  this  branch  of 
the  public  service  by  our  colleague.  Routine  and  preju- 
dice will  h«-e  be  without  power,  since  the  parties  inter- 
ested who  are  the  true  judges,  the  mariners  of  all 
nations,  have  unanimously  pixjclaimed  the  superiority  of 
the  new  system.  No  one  can  allege  pretests  of  economy, 
for  to  produce  equal  effect,  the  lenticular  light-houses  do 
not  require  so  much  oil  as  those  of  the  old  construclion  ; 
are  of  a  much  less  expensive  kind  to  ke^p  up,  and  pro- 
cure definitively  to  the  state  an  annual  economy  of  about 
half  a  million.  Tliis  beautiful  invention,  then,  ought  to 
prosper  at  least,  if  since  the  death  of  Fresnel  it  did  not 
fall  into  the  hands  of  those  persons,  strangers  to  the  sub- 
ject, who  think  themselves  fit  for  all  employments, 
although,  under  different  states  of  pubhc  affairs,  they 
have  had  no  other  places  of  study  than  the  antechambers 
of  ministers.  Candidates,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  were 
not  wanting;  but  happily,  this  time,  intrigue  yielded  to 
merit,  and  the  chief  superintendence  of  the  light-houses 
was  intrusted  to  the  younger  brother  of  Fresnel,  like 
himself  a  former  pupil  of  the  Ecole  Polytechnique,  like 
himself  an  engineer  of  the  "  ponts  et  chauseea," — skilful, 
zealous,  and  conscientious. 

Under  his  inspection,  the  construction  and  the  dispo- 
sition of  great  lenses  "  in  steps  "  has  received  important 
improvements,  and  the  public  will  not  have  to  fear  that 
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any  negligence  will  deprive  those  beautiful  instruments 
of  any  part  of  their  power.  Such  inheritances  of  national 
glory  will  aurely  never  be  allowed  to  suffer  neglect. 

LFFE    AND    CHARACTER    OP    EBBSNEL. HIS    DEATH. 

The  numerous  discoveries  which  I  have  just  described 
were  all  made  in  the  short  interval  between  1 81 5  and  1826, 
without  ocosisioning  any  neglect  of  the  duties  confided  to 
Fresnel,  either  as  engineer  of  the  pavements  of  Paris,  or 
as  secretary  of  tlie  commission  of  light-houses.  But  our 
colleague,  at  the  same  time,  entirely  withdrew  from  the 
temptations  to  idleness,  whiclk  abound  more  in  Paris  than 
any  other  city,  and  which  those  who  yield  themselves  to 
them  call  the  duties  of  society,  in  order  to  appease  tlieir 
consciences,  and  to  explain  to  themselves  how  their  time 
is  so  ill  employed.  A  life  in  the  study,  a  life  altogether 
intellectual,  however,  was  but  ill  suited  to  the  frail  con- 
stitution of  FresneL  However,  the  anxious  cares  of  his 
estimable  family  were  abundantly  bestowed  on  him ; — 
the  thoroughly  contented  disposition  of  this  simple- 
minded  man,  than  whom  no  one  ever  better  deserved 
the  title,  reacted  powerfully  in  preserving  his  health  ; — 
and  lastly,  his  extreme  temperance  led  to  the  hope  that 
he  might  be  long  spared  to  the  sciences. 

The  emoluments  of  the  two  offices  held  by  Fresnel, 
that  of  engineer  and  academician,  would  have  amply 
sufficed  for  his  moderate  desires,  if  the  craving  for  scien- 
tific research  had  not  been  with  him  a  second  nature. 
The  construction  and  purchase  of  those  delicate  instru- 
ments, without  which  at  the  present  day,  we  cannot  pro- 
duce any  thing  esact  in  physic  absorbed  every  year  a 
considerable  pai't  of  his  foitune  He,  therefore,  was 
0  create  new  rc'iourcc'i      The  situation,  so  very 
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moderately  remunerated,  of  temporary  examiner  of  the 
pupils  at  the  Eeole  Polytechnique  offered  itself;  Fresnel 
obtained  it ;  but  his  friends  were  not  slow  to  perceive 
that  he  had  presumed  too  much  on  the  powers  of  his 
constitution  ;  that  the  ardour  with  which  he  fulfilled  his 
new  duties  and  the  anxieties  be  felt, — in  fact  unduly  ex- 
aggerated,— ^in  classing  the  candidates  in  the  order  of 
merit,  seriously  affected  his  health,  already  so  precarious ; 
and  yet,  how  could  they  advise  a  resignation,  of  which 
the  inevitable  result  would  be  the  abandonment  of  many 
glorious  labours  ?  Under  these  circumstances,  one  of 
the  most  desirable  scientific  offices,  among  all  those  of 
which  the  government  has  the  disposal,  that  of  examiuer 
of  the  pupils  in  navigation,  became  vacant.  This  office 
requires  only  moderate  labour.  The  annual  journey 
which  it  involves  was,  in  the  eyes  of  his  medical  advisers, 
a  reason  why  it  should  be  more  desirable  that  Fresnel 
should  obtain  it.  He  determined,  therefore,  to  become  a 
candidate ;  as  every  one  would  believe,  thei-e  is  no  im- 
propriety in  asking  for  an  employment,  for  which  long 
studies  peculiarly  qualify  a  person,  and  which  he  could 
conscientiously  fulfil.  Literary  men  suppose  that  after 
undertaking  toilsome  labours  they  can,  without  reproach, 
aspii-e  to  the  enjoyment  in  their  old  age  of  that  inde- 
pendence which  the  most  inconsiderable  artisan  in  Paris 
is  sure  of  obtaining  one  day,  however  slight  may  be  his 
labours  or  inferior  his  rank.  No  one  has  ever  main- 
tained that  there  is  not  both  propriety  and  advantage  in 
every  case  in  choosing  the  most  worthy.  The  gloiy 
which  such  men  as  Lagrange,  Laplace,  Legendre,  re- 
flected on  the  board  of  longitude  and  ou  the  Academy, 
seemed  to  associate  ilself  with  the  eminent  services 
which,  under  other  other  titles,  these  illustrious  geom- 
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eters  had  rendered  to  the  Ecole  Polytechnique.  In  the 
public  courses,  the  pupils  claim  that  the  proiessors  should 
be  earnest,  lucid,  and  methodical ;  but  it  is  no  concern 
of  theirs  to  inquire  whether  other  audiences  in  other 
estahlishmenta  receive  instruction  from  the  same  men. 
The  sciences  will  not  appear  an  idle  superfluity  ;  and  we 
may  admit  that  Fapin,  in  inventing  the  steam-engine ; 
Pascal,  in  pointing  out  the  principle  of  the  hydraulic 
press ;  Lebon,  in  imagining  lighting  by  gas  ;  BerthoUet, 
in  inventing  bleaching  by  chlorine ;  Leblanc  in  teaching 
us  to  extract  from  sea-water  the  soda  which  formerly  had 
to  be  imported  at  high  prices  ;  have  nobly  paid  to  soci- 
ety the  debt  of  science. 

If  we  ought  to  believe  some  persons,  whose  intentions 
I  would  rather  commend  than  their  eniightentoent,  I 
should  have  to  enumerate  a  long  series  of  prejudices,  and 
should  have  to  defend  the  author  of  so  many  beautiful 
discoveries,  flie  originator  of  a  new  system  of  light- 
houses, the  man  of  science  whose  name  navigators  will 
eternally  bless,  from  the  charge  of  having  desired,  by  the 
union  of  two  offices,  to  procure  for  himself  an  annual 
life-income  of  12,000  franca,  of  which  the  greatest  part 
would  certainly  have  been  devoted  to  the  expenses  of 
new  researches.  The  defence  of  our  colleague  would, 
without  doubt,  be  an  ea.sy  task ;  but  I  may  omit  it ; 
Fresnel  did  not  obtain  the  employment  he  sought,  and 
that  from  causes  which  I  would  willingly  pass  over  in 
silence,  if  they  were  not  such  as  to  give  me  occasion  for 
showing  that  men  of  letters, — whose  character  there 
have  recently  been  attempts  to  dishonour,  by  represent- 
ing them  as  harpies  rushing  without  rule  or  moderation 
to  prey  upon  the  public  purse,— know  well  how  to 
1   nobly  the  most   desirable  offices,  even  those 
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wliicli  tbey  might  claim  as  a  sacred  debt,  as  soon  as 
theii'  dignity  would  become  compromised- 

I  have  already  mentioned  how  much  the  duties  of 
examiner  at  the  Ecole  Polyteehnique  endangered  the 
health  of  Fresnel ;  how  dcsirahle  it  became  that  his  wish 
for  a  leas  laborious  situation  should  be  attained.  The 
incoatestabk  superiority  of  his  scientific  clmms,  the  with- 
drawal of  al!  competitors,  the  beha^iowr  of  one  of  our 
honourable  colleagues,  one  of  the  first  geometers  of  the 
age ;  and  lastly,  the  active  conduct  of  M.  Eecquey, 
who,  on  every  occasion,  treated  Fresnel  with  the  kind- 
ness of  a  father,  had  smoothed  over  many  obstacles. 
The  minister  on  whose  decision  the  appoinfment  de- 
pended had  himself,  during  his  youth,  been  occupied 
with  the  study  of  the  sciences  in  a  distinguished  degree  ; 
he  had  even  kept  up  the  taste  for  them ;  he  desired  to 
see  our  colleague,  and  from  that  moment  his  nomination 
seemed  sure  ;  for  the  reserved  manner  of  Fresnel,  Ihe 
sweetness  of  his  character,  the  unaffected  modesty  of  his 
langu^e,  conciliated  instantly  the  goodwill  even  of  those 
who  did  not  understand  his  works ;  but,  alas,  in  the  train 
of  civil  discords,  to  how  many  mistakes  are  we  not  ex- 
posed, if  we  proceed  to  judge  of  that  which  will  be  from 
that  which  ought  to  be.  How  many  little  circumstances, 
paltry  interests,  heterogeneous  elements,  come  in  and 
mix  themselves  with  affairs  the  most  simple,  and  prevail 
over  rights  the  most  incontestable.  For  my  own  part,  I 
cannot  say  on  what  occasion  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
addressing  himself  to  the  royalist  volunteer  of  the  Drome, 
put  the  following  question,  clearly  intimating  that  hjs 
nomination  depended  on  the  answer  he  gave ;  "  Sir,  are 
you  truly  on  our  side  ? "  "  If  I  understand  rightly, 
Monsejgneur,  I  should  answer  that  there  exists  no  one 
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more  devoted  than  myself  to  tlie  august  family  of  our 
kings,  aad  to  the  wise  institutions  which  France  owes  to 
it."  "  All  this,  sir,  is  too  vague ;  we  shall  understand 
one  another  better  by  using  plain  terms.  If  you  were  a 
deputy,  by  the  side  of  wliich  member  would  you  sit?" 
"  Monseigueup,"  replied  Fresnel,  without  hesitation,  "  by 
the  side  of  Camille  Jordan,  if  I  were  worthy."  "  Many 
thanks  for  your  fi'ankness,"  replied  the  minister.  The 
next  day  an  unknown  individual  was  named  examiner 

Fresnel  received  this  repulse  without  a  word  of  com- 
plaint, Itt  his  mind,  the  personal  question  was  entirely 
effaced  in  comparison  with  the  pain  he  felt  in  seeing, 
after  thii-ly  years  of  debates  and  troubles,  political  pas- 
sions still  so  little  subdued.  When  a  minister,  whose 
private  qualities  might  claim  the  homage  of  good  men  of 
all  parties,  considered  himself  obliged  lo  ask  a  scientific 
examiner,  not  for  proofs  of  incorruptibility,  of  zeal,  or  of 
knowledge,  but  for  an  assurance  that,  if  by  cbance  he 
should  ever  happen  to  become  a  deputy,  he  would  not 
determine  to  sit  at  the  side  of  Camille  Jordan,  a  good 
citizen  could  not  but  fear  that  our  political  future  was  not 
to  be  esempt  from  storms. 

The  body  of  instructors  of  the  Ecole  Foly  technique, 
under  all  regimens,  has  suffered  little  from  political  influ- 
ences.    There  the  examiner  and  the  p    fesso  m    t  d   ly 
discharge  tbeir  duties  in  peison;  the  e  und      th      y 
of  a  nuisery  of  skilful  heaiers,  and  in  som     1  gl     In 
inclined  lo  malice,  inaccui'ate  reflnem  nt.    fal      cal    la 
tioBS,  bad  expenments  m  chemistiy       phy        iv     Id  n 
vain  seek  refuge  under  the  sheltei  of  th      p       u     f  tl 
daj      Fresnel  might  then  hope  that,  n  tw  th  land  ng  h 
recent  profession  of  faith,  they  would  not  d  p         Inn    f 
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the  place  of  temporary  examiner.  Besides,  this  office  is 
extremely  laborious,  and  experience  has  siiffloiently 
shown,  that  sinecures  axe  the  places  songht  after  with 
more  especial  ardoui",  Fresnel  then  continued  his  former 
functions :  but  at  the  close  of  the  examination  of  1824, 
an  attack  of  hemoptysis  forced  him  to  retire  from  his 
labours,  and  caused  the  most  serious  alarm  to  his  friends. 
From  this  moment  our  unfortunate  colleague  was  obliged 
to  abandon  every  scientific  research  which  required  close 
attention,  and  to  devot*  solely  to  the  business  of  the  light- 
houses the  few  momenta  of  relief  which  hia  malady  left 
him.  The  most  tender  and  marked  attentions  soon  be- 
came powerless  against  the  rapid  progress  of  the  disease. 
It  was  then  resolved  to  try  the  effects  of  countiy  tor; 
alas  I  but  a  too  evident  indication  of  the  little  hope  enter- 
tained by  the  skilful  physician  in  whom  Fresnel  confided. 
However,  not  to  distress  his  family,  our  unfortunate  col- 
league affected  to  entertain  hope,  and  at  the  beginning  of 
June,  1827,  he  was  removed  to  Ville  d'Avray.  There 
he  saw  the  approach  of  death  with  the  calmness  and  re- 
signation of  a  man  whose  whole  conduct  had  been  without 
reproach.  A  young  engineer  of  high  distinction,  M.  Du- 
leau,  found,  in  the  lively  friendship  which  united  him  to 
our  colleague,  an  irresistible  impulse  to  take  part  in  the 
melancholy  kind  offices  of  which  he  was  the  object ;  and 
be  also  established  himself  at  Vilie  d'Avray.  M.  Duleau 
was  the  first  who  informed  us  how  little  Fresnel  was 
under  any  delusion  as  to  his  condition.  "I  could  have 
wished,"  lie  exclaimed  sometimes  (when  the  presence  of 
a  mother  and  a  brother,  who  were  agitated  by  poignant 
disquietude,  did  not  impose  upon  him  a  reserve  which  his 
tender  feelings  for  them  would  not  infringe),  "I  could 
have  wished  to  live  longer,  because  1  perceive  that  there 
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are  in  the  inexhaustible  range  of  science,  a  great  number 
of  questions  of  public  utility,  of  which,  pei'haps,  I  might 
have  had  the  happine^  of  finding  the  solution."  Fresnel 
was  stiO  ill  the  country  when  the  Royal  Society  of  Lon- 
don charged  me  with  the  office  of  presenting  to  him  the 
Eumford  Medal.  His  powers,  then  almost  exhausted, 
scarcely  permitted  him  to  cast  a  glance  of  his  eye  over 
this  testimony,  so  rarely  bestowed,  of  the  estimation  of 
that  illustrious  society.  All  his  thoughts  were  directed 
towards  his  approaching  end :  all  were  concentrated  on 
that  object.  "  I  thank  yoa ,"  he  said  to  me,  in  a  feeble 
Toiee,  "for  having  undertaken  this  mission.  I  guess  how 
much  it  must  have  cost  you,  for  you  have  perceived,  is  it 
not  so  ?  that  the  most  beautiful  crown  is  worth  little  when 
it  is  only  to  be  deposited  on  the  tomb  of  a  friend  1 " 

Alas  I  these  melancholy  anticipations  were  not  long  in 
being  accomplished.  Eight  days  more  had  hardly  elapsed 
when  our  country  lost  one  of  its  most  virtuous  citizens  ; 
the  Academy  one  of  its  most  illustrious  members ;  and 
the  scientific  world,  a  genius  of  the  highest  order. 

Newton,  on  learning  the  premature  death  of  Cotes,  a 
young  geometer  whose  first  labours  had  led  to  great  ex- 
pectations, pronounced  those  words,  so  simple,  so  expres- 
sive, that  the  history  of  science  has  treasnred  them  up  ; 
"  If  Cotes  had  lived  we  should  have  known  something ! " 
Prom  the  mouth  of  Newton  this  short  elilogy  might  pass 
without  comment ;  it  belongs  to  genius  to  pronounce  such 
sentences,  and  we  shall  always  believe  its  word.  For 
myself,  Gentlemen,  devoid  of  all  such  authority  I  have 
felt  myself  bound  laboriously  to  go  through  so  many  de- 
tails, not  to  afftrm,  but  to  prove  to  you,  that  we  know 
some  things  although  Fresnel  lived  so  short  a  time. 
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A  BlOGKAPHT  READ  AT  A  PuBLIC    SlTTINO  OF  THE  ACAD- 
ISMY  OF  SciENCEB  THB  26th  OF  NOVEMBEK,  1832. 


Gentlemen, — ^It  seems  as  if  death,  who  is 
thinning  our  ranks,  directed  his  stroke  with  a  fatal  pre- 
dilection, against  that  class  of  our  body  so  limited  in  num- 
ber, our  foreign  associates.  In  a  short  space  of  time  the 
Academy  has  lost  from  the  list  of  its  members,  Herschel, 
whose  hold  ideas  on  the  structure  of  the  universe  have 
acquired  every  year  more  of  probability ;  Piazzi,  who  ou 
the  first  day  of  the  present  century  presented  our  solar 
system  with  a  new  planet ;  Watt,  who,  if  not  the  in- 
ventor of  the  steam-engine,  the  inventor  having  been  a 
Frenchman,*  was  at  least  the  creator  of  so  many  admi- 
rable contrivances,  by  the  aid  of  which  the  little  instru- 
ment of  Papin  has  become  the  most  ingenious,  tlie  most 
useful,  the  most  powerful  means  of  applying  industry; 

*  This  is  not  the  plnoe  t*  enter  on  the  controversy  respecting  the 
invention  of  the  steam-engine.  It  may,  liowever,  be  remarked,  tlmt 
we  may  be  well  content  to  allow  it  to  remain  a  qnestion  of  degree. 
Every  tea-kettle  is  a  Eteam-engine.  A  very  sligUt  and  obvions  con- 
trivance will  enable  staam  to  raise  a  piston.  Let  any  one  define  what 
tliey  mean  precisely  by  the  term  steam-engine,  and  tbe  question  of 
priority  of  invention  will  be  easily  fletiled. —  lYaxitalm: 
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Volta,  who  has  been  iraraortaliaed  bj  his  electric  pile; 
Davy,  equally  celebrated  for  the  decomposition  of  the 
alkaliea  and  for  the  invaluable  safety  lamp  of  the  miner  ; 
"WoHastoD,  whom  the  English  called  the  pope,  because  he 
never  proved  fallible  in  any  of  his  numerous  experiments, 
or  of  his  subtile  theoretical  speculations ;  Jenner,  lastly, 
whose  discovery  I  have  no  need  to  extol  in  the  presence 
of  fathers  of  families.  To  pay  to  such  of  its  distin- 
guished ornaments  the  legitimate  tribute  of  the  regret,  of 
the  admii-ation,  and  the  gratitude  of  all  men  devoted  to 
study,  is  one  of  the  principal  duties  which  the  Academy 
imposes  on  those  whom  it  invests  with  the  responsible 
honour  of  speaking  in  its  name  in  these  solemn  meetings. 
To  pay  this  grand  debt  with  the  least  possible  delay, 
seems  an  obligation  not  less  imperative.  Gentlemen,  the 
native  academician  always  leaves  behind  him,  among  the 
colleagues  with  whom  he  has  been  united  by  the  election 
of  the  Academy,  many  confidants  of  his  secret  thoughts, 
of  the  origin  and  course  of  his  researches,  of  the  vici'-si- 
tudes  which  he  has  gone  through.  The  foreign  associate 
on  the  contrary  resides  far  away  from  us  ;  he  larely  joins 
in  our  meetings ;  we  know  nothing  of  his  life,  his  habits, 
his  character,  unless  from  the  reports  of  travellers.  When 
several  years  have  passed  over  such  fugitive  documents, 
if  we  still  And  any  traces  of  them,  we  cannot  reckon  on 
their  accuracy.  Literary  intelligence  which  has  not  found 
a  record  in  print  is  a  sort  of  coin,  the  circulation  of  which 
alters  at  the  same  time  the  impression,  the  weight,  and 
the  inscription. 

These  refleelions  tend  to  show  why  the  names  of  such 
men  as  Herschel,  Davy,  or  Volla  ougbt  to  be  mentioned 
in  our  assemblies  before  those  of  many  celebrated  acade- 
micians whom  death  has  snatched  from  our  more  imme- 
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diate  rai'cle.  Moreover,  I  hope  that  after  what  I  shall 
be  able  to  adduce,  eyen  in  a  few  minutes,  no  one  will  be 
able  to  deny  that  the  raan  of  universal  science  whose  Hfe 
I  am  about  to  describe,  and  whose  labours  I  shall  ana- 
lyze, has  some  real  claims  to  prefereace. 

BIRTH    OF    TOUNG. HIS    CHILDHOOD. FIRST    EN- 

TKA-NCB    ON   HIS    SCIENTIFIC   CAKKElt. 

Thomas  Young  was  bom  at  Milverton  in  the  county 
of  Somerset,  June  IS,  1773,  of  parents  who  belonged  to 
the  Society  of  Friends.  He  passed  his  earliest  years  at 
the  house  of  his  maternal  grandfather,  Mr.  Robert 
Davies,  of  Miaehead,  whom  the  active  business  of  com- 
merce had  not  been  able  to  divert  from  the  cultivation  of 
classical  literature.  Toung  could  read  fluently  at  the 
age  of  two  years.  His  memory  was  extraordinary.  In 
the  intervals  of  his  attendance  at  the  house  of  a  village 
schoolmistress  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Minehead,  at 
four  years  old,  he  had  learned  by  heart  a  number  of 
English  authors,  and  even  several  Latin  poems,  which 
he  could  repeat  from  beginning  to  end,  although  he  did 
not  understand  a  word  of  ihe  language.  The  example 
of  Young,  like  many  others  of  celebrity  recorded  by 
biographers,  may  then  contribute  to  keep  up  the  com- 
mon prepossession  of  so  many  good  fathers  of  families, 
who  see  in  certain  lessons  accoj-ding  as  they  may  be 
recited  without  faults,  on  the  one  hand,  or  are  badly 
learnt  on  the  other,  infallible  indications  of  an  eternal 
mediocrity  in  the  one  case,  or  the  beginning  of  a  glorious 
career  in  the  other.  It  would  indeed  be  far  from  our 
object  if  these  historical  notices  should  tend  to  strengthen 
such  prejudices.  Thus,  without  wishing  to  weaken  the 
vivid  and  pure  emotions  which  every  year  the  distribn- 
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tioii  of  prizes  excites,  we  may  remind  some,  in  ordei'  that 
they  may  not  abandon  themselves  to  dreams  which  they 
will  not  realize,  and  others,  in  order  to  fortify  them 
against  discouragement,  that  Picus  de  Mirandola,  the 
phosnix  of  learners  of  all  ages  and  countries,  became  in 
mature  age  an  insignificant  writer ;  that  Newton — that 
powerful  iutellect  of  whom  Voltaiie  la  some  well  known 
lines,  asks  the  angels  whether  they  are  not  jealous, — the 
great  Newton,  we  observe,  made  but  indifterent  piogiess 
in  the  classes  of  his  school ;  that  sfudy  hid  foi  bim  no 
atlractions  ;  that  the  first  time  he  telt  the  wi^h  to  laboui 
it  was  merely  to  take  the  placp  ff  a  turbulent  school 
fellow,  who,  by  reason  of  his  rank  in  the  tchool  was 
seated  on  a  form  above  him  and  annoyed  hun  by  kicks 
tbat  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  was  a  candidate  for  a 
fellowship  at  Cambridge,  and  was  beaten  by  one  Eobert 
Uvedale,  whose  name  but  for  this  circumstance,  would 
have  remained  to  this  day  perfectly  unknown;  that 
Foutenelle,  lastly,  was  move  ingenious  than  exact  when 
he  applied  to  Newton  the  words  of  Lucan,  "  It  is  not 
given  to  men  to  see  the  Nile  feeble  and  at  its  source." 

At  the  age  of  six  yeai'S,  Young  entered  under  a  teachei" 
at  Bristol,*  whose  mediocrity  was  a  fortunate  circum- 
stance for  him.  This,  Glentlemen,  is  no  pai-adox ;  the 
pupil,  not  being  able  to  accommodate  himself  to  the  slow 
and  limited  steps  which  his  master  took,  became  his  own 
instructor.  It  is  thus  that  those  briUiant  qualities  de- 
veloped themselves  which  too  much  aid  would  certainly 
have  enervated. 

*  The  maater,  whose  nmne  was  King,  nt  first  kept  scbool  at  Sta- 
jiletoQ,  and  thence  removed  to  Towiiend,  both  nenr  Bristol,  Young's 
m-quaintaiice  with  the  surrejor  oommenced  after  he  qnltted  that 
school.     See  Peaoook's  ii/e,  p.  5. —  JVanaioior. 
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Young  was  only  eight  years  of  age,  when  chance, 
whose  influence  in  the  events  of  man's  life  is  more  con- 
siderable than  our  vanity  often  allows  us  to  admit,  took 
him  from  studies  exclusively  iiterary,  and  revealed  lib 
real  vocation.  A  surveyor  of  mueh  merit  ia  the  neigh- 
bourhood took  a  great  fancy  for  him  ;  he  took  him  out 
into  the  country  sometimes  on  holidays,  and  permitted 
him  to  amuse  himself  with  his  instruments  of  surveying 
and  natural  philosophy.  The  operations,  by  whose  aid 
the  young  scholar  saw  the  distances  and  elevations  of 
inaccessible  objects  determined,  powerfully  struck  his 
imagination.  But  soon  several  chapters  of  a  mathe- 
matical dictionary  made  all  that  seemed  mysterious  in 
the  matter  disappear.  From  this  moment,  in  his  Sun- 
day excursions,  the  quadrant  took  the  place  of  the  kite. 
In  the  evening,  by  way  of  amusement,  the  engineering 
novice  calculated  the  heights  measured  in  the  morning. 

From  the  age  of  nine  to  fourteen,  Toung  went  to  a 
school  at  Compton  in  Dorsetshire,  kept  by  Mr.  Thom- 
son, whose  memory  he  always  cherished.  During  these 
five  years  all  the  pupils  of  the  school  were  occupied 
exclusively,  according  to  the  practice  of  English  Schools, 
in  a  minute  study  of  the  principal  writers  of  Greece  and 
Kome.*  Toung  continually  maintained  his  place  at  the 
head  of  his  class :  and  yet  he  learned  at  the  same  time 
French,  Itahan,  Hebrew,  Persian,  and  Arabic :  French 
and  Italian,  from  the  chance  object  of  satisfying  the 
curiosity  of  a  schoolfellow  who  possessed    some  works 

*  It  would  appear  fVom  Yonng's  own  aooonnt,  tliat  a  fiir  mora 
liberal  system  was  reHllj-  pursued  in  this  sohool.  Also,  the  praises 
of  tha  usher,  Joaiah  Jeffery,  should  nsver  be  omitted,  who  initiated 
Yoang  at  leisure  hours  into  a  variety  of  eiperimental  and  practical 
Bul^ects,  H'hich  contributed  materially  to  his  future  success.  See 
Peacock's  Id/e,  p.  e,—  Tramlalor. 
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printed  at  Paris,  of  which  he  was  desirous  to  know  the 
contents  : — Hebrew,  in  order  to  read  the  Old  Testament 
ia  the  original :  Persian  and  Arabic,  with  the  view  of 
deciding  a  question  started  at  table,  whether  there  were 
as  marked  differences  between  the  Oriental  languages  as 
between  those  of  Europe  ? 

I  perceive'  the  necessity  of  mentioning  that  1  write 
from  authentic  documents,  before  I  add  that  during  what 
might  appear  so  fabulous  a  progress  in  languages,  Young, 
during  his  walks  at  Compton,  was  seized  with  a  violent 
passion  for  botany  :  and  that  being  destitute  of  the  means 
of  magnifying  objects  of  which  naturalists  make  use  when 
tliey  wish  to  examine  the  delicate  parts  of  plants,  he  un- 
dertook to  construct  a  mici'oscope  himself,  without  any 
other  guide  than  a  description  of  the  instrument  in  a 
work  by  Benjamin  Martin  ;  that  to  arrive  at  this  difficult 
result  it  was  necessary  to  acquire  some  skill  in  the  art  of 
turning :  that  the  algebraic  formulas  of  the  optician 
having  presented  to  him  symbols  of  which  he  had  no 
idea  (those  of  fiuxioni),  he  was  for  a  moment  in  great 
perplexity ;  but  cot  being  willing  at  last  to  give  up  the 
enlargement  of  his  pistils  and  stamens,  he  found  it  more 
simple  to  leam  the  differential  calculus,  in  order  to  com- 
prehend the  unlucky  formula,  than  to  send  to  the  neigh- 
bouring town  to  buy  a  microscope.  The  ardent  activity 
of  the  juvenile  Young  had  led  him  to  exertions  beyond  the 
'.trcngth  of  his  constitution.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  his 
health  was  sadly  aJtei-ed.  Various  indications  exdted 
fears  of  a  disease  of  the  lungs ;  but  these  menacing 
symptoms  at  length  yielded  to  the  prescriptions  of  art, 
and  the  anxious  cares  of  which  this  malady  made  him 
the  object  on  the  part  of  all  his  relations. 

It  is  rai-e  among  our  neighbouro  on  the  otlier  side  of 
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the  Channel  *  that  a  rich  person,  entiTistmg  his  son  to 
the  care  of  a  private  instructor,  does  not  seek  for  him  a 
fellow-pupil  of  the  same  age  among  those  who  have  heen 
remarkable  for  their  success.  It  was  in  this  capacity  that 
Toung  became,  in  1787,  the  fellow-pupil  of  the  grandson 
of  Mr.  David  Barclay,  of  Toungsbury,  in  Hertfordshire. 
On  the  lay  of  his  fii-^t  appearance  tbere  Mr  Barclay 
who  doubtless  felt  the  rij,ht  ot  showmg  himself  some 
what  exacting  with  a  act  olai  of  fumteen  yeir?  of  ige 
gave  him  'eveial  phiases  to  copj,  with  the  view  of  as 
certainmg  his  kill  in  penmanship  loung  peihips 
'*)iiewlwt  1  umihated  bj  this  1  ind  of  tiial  demandel  in 
oidei  to  aabsfy  him  peimis  ion  to  letire  to  -mother 
lOom  this  absence  being  prolonged  beycnd  the  time 
which  the  tian  cription  would  have  leqmred  Mr  Bar 
cHy  bfgan  to  joke  on  the  want  ot  dexterity  he  must 
evince  when  at  length  he  leenteied  the  loom  The 
copy  was  lemarkibly  beautiful  no  wnfmg  mistei  could 
have  executed  it  better ;  as  to  the  delay,  there  was  no 
longer  any  need  to  speak  of  it,  for  "  the  little  quaker,"  f 
as  Mr.  Barclay  called  him,  had  not  been  content  to  tran- 
scribe the  English  phrases  set  him ;  he  had  also  ti-ans- 
lated  them  into  nine  different  languages. 

The  preceptor,  or  as  they  call  him  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Channel,  the  tutor,  who  had  to  direct  the  two  scholars 
at  Youngsbury  was  a  young  man  of  much  distinction,  at 
that  time  entirely  occupied  in  perfecting  himself  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages  ;  he  was  the  future 

*  The  reader  will  of  course  mnka  duB  allowance  in  this  and  many 
otter  passages  for  the  idess  of  a  foreigner  afl  to  English  habits.  Tha 
onecdota  of  Young's  penmanship  which  follows,  is  differently  given 
by  Dr.  Peaoook,  p.  13 Tramlalor. 

f  This  seems  improbable,  as  Mr.  Barclay's  tamily  were  of  the  same" 
sect. —  Traailalor. 
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author  *  of  the  Calligrapliia  Grseca.  He  was  not  long, 
however,  in  perceiving  the  immense  superiority  of  cue  of 
his  pupils,  and  he  recognized,  with  praiseworthy  modesty, 
that  in  their  commoD  studies  the  true  ttUor  was  not 
always  he  who  bore  that  tide.  At  this  period  Young 
drew,  up,  continually  refeiTing  to  the  original  sources,  a 
detailed  analysis  of  the  numerous  systems  of  philosophy 
whieh  were  pi^ofessed  in  the  different  schools  of  Greece-t 
His  friends  spoke  of  this  work  with  the  m<Kt  lively  ad- 
miration. I  know  not  whether  the  puhlic  is  destined 
ever  to  see  it.  At  all  events  it  was  not  without  influence 
on  the  life  of  its  author,  for  in  giving  himself  up  to  an 
attentive  and  minute  examination  of  the  singulari.ties 
(t  11       m)  w  h     h   h  th        n    jt   ns  of  the 

C       kphlpl        temdl       gp  dtle  attach- 

wl  h  h  f\i  d  t  th  p  in  pi  t  the  sect  in 
hi  hi  b       b  cm    w  ak       1      H  r,  he  did 

tpt  lyf  ttilmj  ftorwards, 

\  1        J  El    h      b 

Th    1  td      t    I  1     7       1  !     :>    1  itte*'  ^'^ 

t  y  1        g       m     m      h  tl  t  reside  in 

LID  t  t!  T  ung  met 

th  t  h  w  tl  f  1  mi  II  wa.  t  ated  into 
1   m     -J  1 J  D    H    ^    t  wl  IB     I    an  the  less 

dispense  with  mentionmg  since,  m  spite  ol  his  earnest  and 
frequent  remonstrances,  there  was  an  ohstinate  disincli- 
nation to  acknowledge  the  shai-e  which  legitimately  be- 
longed   lo  him   in   the  establishment  of  the  theory  of 

«  Mr.  Hodgkin. 

t  This  work  is  iiotnieiitdoned  by  Dr.  Peacock.— TVonstoior. 

i  The  share  borne  by  Dr,  Higgins  in  tha  suggestion  or  disooyevj  of 
the  ntomio  theory  hsis  bean  variously  esOmatecl.  I'or  an  apparently 
perfectly  fair  view  of  the  case,  the  reader  is  refei'red  M  Dr,  Daubeny's 
AiomiB  Theory,  p.  33. —  Th'analalor. 
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definite  proportions,  one  of  llie  most  valualile  discovei-ies 
of  modern  chemistry. 

Dr.  ISrocklesiiy,  the  maternal  uncle  of  Young,  one  of 
the  most  popular  physicians  in  London  at  the  time,  justly 
confident  of  the  distinguished  success  of  the  young 
scholar,  communicated  occasionally  his  productions  to 
men  of  science  and  literature,  and  to  men  of  the  world, 
whose  approbation  might  have  greatly  flattered  his  -van- 
ity. Young  thus  found  himself  at  an  early  period  in 
personal  relation  witii  those  celebrated  men  Burke  and 
"Wyndham,  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  Duke  of 
Eichmond.  The  last  nobleman,  then  Master  of  the 
Ordnance,  offered  him  the  place  of  private  secretary. 
The  two  other  statesmen,  allhough  th^y  wished  him  also 
to  follow  a  career  connected  with  the  public  administra- 
tion, yet  advised  him  first  to  go  through  a  coiii'se  of  law 
at  Cambridge.*  With  such  powerful  patrons  Young 
might  reckon  on  one  of  those  lucrative  offices  which 
persons  in  power  are  not  slow  to  bestow  on  those  who 
will  spare  them  all  study  and  application,  and  daily 
furnish  them  with  the  means  of  shining  at  the  courts 
the  council,  the  senate,  without  compromising  their  van- 
ity by  committing  any  indiscretion.  Young  happily  had 
a  consciousness  of'  his  powers ;  he  perceived  in  himself 
the  germ  of  those  briUiant  discoveries  which  have  since 
adoraed  his  name :  he  preferred  the  laborious,  hut  inde- 
pendent, cai'eer  of  the  man  of  letters,  to  the  golden 
chaias  which  they  exhibited  so  temptingly  to  his  eyea. 
Honour  be  to  him  for  such  a  determination !  May  his 
example  serve  as  a  lesson  to  so  many  young  men  whom 

*  "Mr.  Wymmam 
raeommended  him  ra 
Peacook's  Life,  p.  il 
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political  ambifion  diverts  from  a  more  noble  vocation,  to 
transform  themselves  into  mero  officials  ;  but  who  might 
learn,  lilse  Young,  to  turn  their  eyes  to  the  future,  and 
not  sacrifice  to  the  futile  and  transitory  satisfaction  of 
being  auiTounded  by  persons  sohciting  favoure,  the  solid 
testimonies  of  esteem  and  gratitude  which  the  public 
rarely  fails  to  offer  to  intellectual  labours  of  a  high 
order ;  and  if  it  happen  in  the  illusions  of  inexperience, 
that  they  should  think  too  heavy  a  sacrifice  imposed  on 
them,  we  would  ask  them  to  take  a  lesson  of  ambition 
fivDm  the  mouth  of  a  gi-eat  captain  whose  ambition  knew 
no  bounds ;  to  meditate  on  the  words  which  the  First 
Consul,  the  victor  of  Marengo,  addi-essed  to  one  of  our 
most  honoured  colleagues  (M.  Lemercier)  on  tlie  day 
when  he,  quite  in  accordance  with  his  character,  had  just 
refused  a  place  then  of  great  importance,  that  of  Coun- 
cillor of  State : — 

"  I  understand,  Sir,  you  love  literature,  and  you  wish  to 
belong  altogether  to  it.  I  have  nothing  to  oppose  to  this 
resolution.  Tes !  I,  myself,  if  I  had  not  become  a 
General-io-chief,  and  the  instrument  of  the  fate  of  a 
great  nation,  do  you  think  I  would  liave  gone  through 
the  offices  and  the  salons,  to  put  myself  in  dependence 
on  whoever  might  happen  to  be  in  power  in  the  position 
of  minister  or  ambassador  ?  No  !  no !  I  would  have 
taken  to  the  exact  sciences.  I  would  have  made  my 
way  in  the  path  of  Galileo  and  Newton :  and,  since  I 
have  succeeded  constantly  in  my  great  enterprises,  truly 
I  should  have  been  equally  distinguished  by  ray  scientific 
labours.  I  should  have  left  behind  me  the  remembrance 
of  great  discoveries.  No  other  kind  of  glory  would  have 
tempted  my  ambition." 

Young  made  choice  of  the  profession  of  medicine,  in 
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whiuh  he  hoped  to  find  fortune  aad  independenoe.  His 
medical  studies  were  commenced  ia  London  under  Baillie 
and  Cruikshault ;  be  continued  them  at  Edinburgh,  whei'e 
at  that  time  Dru.  Black,  Muni-o,  and  Gregory  were  in  the 
height  of  their  celebiity.  It  was  only  at  Giiltingen,  in 
the  following  year  (1795),  that  he  took  the  degree  of 
Doctor.*  Before  going  through  this  form,  so  empty,  yet 
always  so  imperatively  exacted.  Young,  hardly  beyond 
the  period  of  youth,  had  become  known  to  the  scientific 
world  by  a  note  relative  to  the  gum  ladanum  ;  by  the 
contTOversy  which  he  sustained  against  Dr.  Beddoes  on 
tlie  subject  of  Crawford's  theory  of  heat;  by  a  memoir 
on  the  habits  of  spiders,  and  the  theory  of  Fabricius, 
the  whole  enriched  with  erudite  researches ;  and  lastly, 
by  an  inquiry  on  which  I  will  enlarge  on  account  of  its 
great  merit,  the  imusua!  favour  with  which  it  was  re- 
ceived at  its  first  pi-oduction,  and  the  neglect  into  which 
it  has  since  fallen, 

The  Royal  Society  of  London  enjoys  throughout  the 
whole  kingdom  a  vast  and  deserved  consideration.  The 
Phiiosophieal  Transactions  which  it  publishes  have  been 
for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  the  glorious  archives 
in  which  British  genius  holds  it  an  honour  to  deposit  its 
titles  to  the  recognition  of  posterity.  The  wish  to  see 
his  name  inscribed  in  the  list  of  fellow-labourers  in  this 
truly  national  collection,  beside  the  Dames  of  Newton, 
Bradley,    Priestley,    and    Cavendish    has    always    been 

*  Tha  onHior  has  omitted  that,  in  ITflT,  Yonng  entsred  as  B  feUow- 
commoner  at  Emraannsi  College,  Cambridge ;  and  in  due  time  gradu- 
ated there  regiilHrlj  in  medioins ;  aelepat  that  time  necessary  for  his 
admission  to  tha  Coilege  of  Physicians,  in  order  to  enable  him  to 
praotise  as  a  physician  in  London.  Sea  Peacock's  Lifi,  p.  115-  In 
the  unlvei'sity  ha  was  famiharly  known  by  tlie  niune  of  "  Phenomenon 
Young."—  li-mwraMT. 
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among  the  students  of  the  celebrated  universities  of 
Cambridge,  Oxford,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin,*  the  most 
anxious  aa  well  as  legitimate  object  of  emulation.  Here 
is  always  the  highest  point  of  ambition  of  the  man  of 
science ;  he  does  not  aspire  to  it  unless  on  occasion  of 
some  capital  investigation ;  and  the  first  attempts  of  his 
youth  come  before  the  public  by  a  eliannel  better  suited 
to  their  importance,  by  the  aid  of  one  of  those  numerous 
periodicals  which,  among  our  neighbours,  have  contri- 
buted so  much  to  the  progress  of  human  knowledge. 
Such  is  the  ordinary  course  ;  such  consequently  ought 
not  to  have  been  the  course  followed  by  Young  ;  at  the 
age  of  twenty  he  addressed  a  paper  to  the  Eoyal  Society. 
The  council,  composed  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  tlio 
Society,  honoured  this  paper  with  their  suffrage,  and  it 
soon  after  appeared  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions. 
The  author  treated  in  it  of  the  subject  of  vision. 


The  problem  was  any  thing  but  new.  Plato  and  his 
disciples,  four  centuries  before  our  era,  were  occupied 
with  it ;  but  at  the  present  day  their  conceptions  can 
hardly  be  cited  but  to  justify  the  celebrated  and  little 
flattering  sentence  of  Cicero :  "  There  is  nothing  so 
absurd  that  it  has  not  been  said  by  some  of  the  phi- 
losophers." 

After  passing  over  an  interval  of  2000  years,  we  must 
flrom  Greece  transport  ourselves  to  Italy,  if  we  would  find 
any  ideas  on  the  wonderful  subject  of  vision  which  merit 
the  remembrance  of  the  historian.     Where,  without  hav- 
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ing  ever,  like  the  philosopher  of  Egina,  proudly  closed 
their  school  against  all  who  were  not  geometei-s,  careful 
experimenters  marked  out  the  sole  route  by  which  it  is 
permitted  to  man  to  arrive  without  false  steps  at  the  con- 
quest of  unknown  regions  of  truth ;  there  Maurolycus 
and  Porta  proclaimed  to  their  contemporaries  that  the 
problem  of  discovering  what  w  presents  sufficient  ditB- 
culties  to  render  it  at  least  somewhat  presumptuous  to 
cast  ourselves  upon  the  world  of  intelligences  to  search 
after  what  ought  to  he  ;  there  these  two  celebrated  fellow 
countrymen  of  Archimedes  commenced  the  explanation 
of  the  functions  of  the  different  media  of  which  the  eye 
is  composed  ;  and  showed  themselves  contented,  as  were 
at  a  later  period  Galileo  and  Newton,  not  to  ascend 
above  those  kinds  of  knowledge  which  are  capable  of 
being  elaborated  or  corrected  by  the  aid.of  our  senses, 
and  which  had  been  stigmatized  under  the  porticos  of 
the  Academy  by  the  contemptuous  epithet  of  simple 
opinion.  Such  is  always  human  wcalcneas  thai,  after 
having  followed  with  a  rare  success  the  principal  devia- 
tions which  light  undergoes  in  passing  through  the  cornea 
and  the  crystalline,  Maurolycus  and  Porta,  when  very 
near  attaining  their  object,  stopped  short,  as  if  before  an 
insurmountable  difficulty,  when  it  was  objected  to  their 
theory  that  objects  ought  to  appear  in  an  inverted  posi- 
tion if  the  images  formed  in  the  eye  are  themselves 
inverted.  The  adventurous  spirit  of  Kepler,  on  the 
contrary,  did  not  remain  embarrassed.  It  was  from 
psychology  that  the  attack  originated ;  it  was  equally 
from  psychology — dear,  precise,  and  mathematical — that 
he  overthrew  the  objection.  Under  the  powerful  hand 
of  this  great  man,  the  eye  became,  definitively,  the 
simple   optical   apparatus   known   by  the  name  of  tlie 
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camera  ohsciira ;  the  retina  is  the  ground  of  the  picture, 
the  crystalline  replaces  the  glass  lens.* 

Thia  assimilation,  generally  adopted  since  Kepler's 
lime,  remains  opeo  only  to  one  difSculty ;  the  camera 
obscvra,  like  an  ordinary  telescope,  requires  fo  be  brought 
lo  a  proper  focus  according  to  the  distance  of  objects. 
"When  objects  are  near  it  is  indispensable  to  increase  the 
distance  of  the  picture  from  the  lens ;  a  contrary  move- 
ment becomes  necessary  as  they  become  more  distant. 
To  preserve  to  the  images  all  the  distinctness  which  is 
desirable,  without  changing  the  position  of  the  surface 
which  receives  them,  is  therefore  impossible  :  at  least, 
always  supposing  the  curvature  of  the  lens  to  remain 
invariable;  that  it  cannot  increase  when  we  look  at  near 
objects,  or  diminish  for  distant  objects. 

*  The  author  seems  fo  have  left  this  illustj-aHon  incomplete.  Kep- 
ler's snggestion  of  the  identity  of  the  eye  with  the  eamcra  obscura, 

Hor  has  it  been  considered  a3  ooniplately  cleared  up  sven  till  much 
later  times.  The  solution  whloh,  it  is  believed,  is  now  most  generally 
assented  to  is  tliis.  It  is  a  law  of  our  oonstitution,  dependent  on  aoms 
physiolo^cRl  principle  unknown,  tbat  we  refer  impresBlons  on  the 
cflUna  to  objects  existing,  or  believed  to  exist,  in  the  rectilinear  direo- 
tioD  fnnt  vMch  the  imprassion  comes  to  the  ratiaa.  Consequently, 
as  rays  cross  at  the  pupil,  on  impression  arriving  at  (r)  in  the  direction 


of  the  arrow,  will  convey  the  idea  of  an  obje 
words,  a  ray  falling  on  the  tipper  part  of  th 
lying  ftctow,  or  an  iraierted  image  suggests  ai 
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Among  the  different  modes  of  obtaining  distinct  images, 
nature  has  assuredly  made  a  choice,  since  man  can  see 
with  great  distanctnesa  at  very  different  distances.  The 
question  thus  put  has  aiForded  a  wide  subject  of  remark 
and  discussion  to  phys  L  and  ^  at  names  have  figured 
in  the  debate, 

Kepler  and  Desca  t  1  eld  tl  at  he  whole  bail  of  the 
eye  is  susceptible  of  b    n„  elongated    nd  flattened. 

Porterfleld  and  Z  nn  tend  d  that  the  cvystalline 
lens  was  movable ;  at  1  tl  t  t  uld  place  itself  nearer 
to,  or  further  from  the    et        a,  m    ht  be  needed. 

Jurin  and  Musschenh  eck  bel  d  in  a  change  in  the 
curvature  of  the  cornea 

Sauvages  and  Bourdelot  supposed  ako  that  a  change 
in  curvature  took  place,  but  only  in  the  crystalliae  lens. 
Such  is  also  the  system  of  Toung.  Two  memoirs  which 
our  colleague  successively  submitted  to  the  Royal  Society 
of  London  include  the  complete  development  of  his  views. 

In  the  first  of  these,  the  question  is  treated  almost 
entirely  in  an  anatomical  point  of  view.  Young  there 
demonstrates  by  the  aid  of  direct  observations  of  a  very 
delicate  kind,  that  the  crystalline  is  endowed  with  a 
fibrous  or  muscular  constitution,  admirably  adapted  to 
all  sorts  of  changes  of  form.  This  discovery  overthrew 
the  only  solid  objection  which  bad,  fill  then,  opposed  the 
hypothesis  of  Sauvages  and  Bourdelot. 

That  hypothesis  had  no  sooner  been  anuounced  than  it 
had  been  attacked  by  Hunter. 

Thus  this  celebrated  anatomist  aided  the  cause  of  the 
young  experimenter  by  the  attention  drawn  to  the  sub- 
ject, while  his  labours  were  as  yet  unpublished,  and  not 
even  communicated  to  any  one.  However,  this  point  of 
the  discussion  soon  lost  its  importance.     The  learned 
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Leiiwenlioeck,  armed  with  his  powerful  microscopes, 
traced  out,  and  gave  figures  of,  the  muscular  fibres  in 
all  their  ramifications  in  the  crystalline  of  a  fish.  To 
awaken  the  attention  of  the  scientific  world,  fired  with 
these  long  debates,  nothing  less  was  aecesaary  tban  the 
high  renown  of  two  new  members  of  the  Royal  Society 
who  entered  the  lists :  one,  a  celebrated  anatomist,  the 
other  the  most  eminent  instrument-maker  of  whom  Eng- 
land could  boast.  These  jointly  presented  to  the  Roya! 
Society  a  memoir,  the  fruit  of  their  combined  labours, 
intended  to  establish  the  complete  unalterability  of  the 
form  of  the  crystalline.  The  scientific 'world  was  not 
prepared  to  admit  that  Sir  Everard  Home  and  Ramoden 
together,  could  possibly  make  inaccurate  expenmenfs,  or 
be  deceived  in  micrometical  measurements.  Young  him- 
self could  not  believe  it ;  and  in  consequence  he  did  not 
heaitnte  publicly  to  renounce  his  theory. 

This  leadineeg  to  own  himself  vanquished,  so  rare  in 
■»  young  man  of  twenty-five,  and  especially  on  the  occa- 
sion ot  a  fii-^t  publication,  was  in  this  instance  an  act  of 
modesty  without  example  Toung,  however,  had  reilly 
nothing  to  retra  t  In  1800,  after  having  withdiawn 
hii  tormer  disavowal,  our  colleague  developed  anew  the 
theoiT  of  the  change  of  f  jrm  of  the  ciystallme  in  a  me- 
moii  against  which,  ftom  that  time,  no  senous  objection 
has  been  brought 

Nothing  could  be  more  simple  than  his  hne  of  atgu 
ment  nothing  more  ingenious  than  his  experiments 
loung  in  the  firat  m'tince,  got  nd  of  the  hypothesis 
of  1  chinge  oi  cunituie  m  the  cornea  by  the  aid  of 
miurficopic  ob'tervat ions,  which  weic  of  a  kind  to  len 
dcr  the  most  mmute  vitiations  appreuable  We  can 
siy  moie  he  placed  the  eye  in  spCLial  conditions  wheie 
changes    oi   (iir\'\tuit    in   thf   comi,!  wjuld   1  ue    been 
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without  effect ;  he  plunged  the  eye  in  water,  and  proved 
that  there  was  still  the  same  faculty  of  seeing  at  different 
distances  perfectly  preserved.  The  second  of  three  pos- 
sible suppositions,  that  of  an  alteration  in  the  dimensions 
of  the  whole  organ,  was  again  overthrown  by  a  multitude 
of  ohjections  and  of  experiments  which  it  was  difficult  to 
resist. 

The  problem  thus  seemed  finally  settled.  Who  does 
not  see,  in  fact,  that  if,  of  three  only  possible  solutions, 
two  are  put  out  of  the  question,  the  third  is  necessarily 
established  ;  that  if  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  cornea 
and  the  longitudinal  diameter  of  the  whoh  eye  are  inva- 
riable, it  must  follow  that  the  form  of  the  crystalline  is 
^((variable  ?  Toung,  however,  did  not  stop  there ;  he 
proved  directly,  by  the  minute  phenomena  of  the  changes 
in  the  images,  that'  the  crystalline  really  changes  its  cur- 
vature ,  he  mvented,  or  at  least,  gave  perfection  to,  an 
inalrument  sus<-eplible  of  being  employed  even  by  the 
lea^t  intelligent  peisons,  and  those  least  accustomed  to 
delicate  expeiimentsj  and,  armed  with  this  new  means 
ot  investigation,  he  assured  himself  that  those  individuals 
in  whose  eyes  the  crystalline  haa  been  removed  in  the 
opei  ation  for  cataract,  did  not  enjoy  the  faculty  of  seeing 
equally  di=tiiiLtly  at  all  distances.* 

*  This  Instranieiit,  called  an  "  Optometer,"  was  originally  proposed 
by  Dr.  Porlerfield,  nnd  consists  of  a.  simple  find  ingenious  oontrivaaoe 
for  Kscertniiiing  tha  focal  lengtli  of  the  eje,  which  VHries  so  greatly  in 
diffarent.  indiTidnnls,  and  often  in  two  eyes  of  the  same  person,  and  in 
the  same  eye  under  different  conditions.  Dr.  Toutig  greatly  iroprcvsd. 
upon  the  original  coDStruotion.  It  will  be  foand  described  in  the  Leo- 
tana  (m  Natural  PiUmophy,  vol.  ii.  p.  576.  The  principle  of  it  cansiats 
in  measuring  accnrately  the  distance  of  an  object  from  the  eye  at 
■which  perfectly  distinct  vision  is  obtained,  and  which  is  determined 
when  the  object,  seen  through  two  >tmall  apertures  close  to  Che  eye, 
presents  only  a  siuftle  image,  while  in  other  positions  It  shows  twQ 
images. —  Transbilor. 
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We  might  fwrly  be  aatonislied  that  this  admirable  the- 
ory of  vision,  this  combinalion  so  well  framed  when  the 
most  ingenious  reasonings  and  experiments  lent  each 
other  mutual  support,  did  not  occupy  that  distinguished 
rank  in  the  science  of  the  country  which  it  deserved. 
But  to  explain  this  anomaly,  must  we  necessarily  recur 
to  a  sort  of  fatality  ?  Was  Young  then  really,  as  he 
sometimes  described  himself  with  vexation,  a  new  Cas- 
sandra, proclaiming  incessantly  important  truths  which 
his  ungi'atefui  contemporaries  refused  to  receive  ?  We 
should  be  less  poetical,  but  more  true,  it  seems  to  me,  if 
we  remarked  that  the  discoveries  of  Young  were  not 
known  to  the  majority  of  those  who  would  have  been 
able  to  appreciate  them.  The  physiologists  did  not  read 
his  able  memoir,  because  in  it  he  presumes  upon  more 
mathematical  knowledge  than  is  usually  attained  in  that 
branch. 

The  physicists  neglected  it  in  their  turn,  because  in 
oral  lectures,  or  printed  works,  the  public  demands  little 
more  at  the  present  day  than  superficial  notions,  which 
an  ordinary  mind  can  penetrate  without  difficulty.  In  all 
this,  whatever  our  distinguished  colleague  may  have  be- 
lieved, we  perceive  nothing  out  of  the  ordinary  course. 
Like  all  those  who  sound  the  greatest  depths  of  science, 
he  was  misunderstood  by  the  multitude ;  but  the  applauses 
«f  some  of  the  select  few  ought  to  have  recompensed  him. 
In  such  a  question  we  ought  not  to  count  the  suffrages ; — 
it  is  more  wise  to  weigh  them.* 

*  Arego,  in  HBsigning  the  probable  oauaas  of  the  iicglaot  of  Tonng'a 
spoculations,  seems  to  fall  short  of  liis  hbue]  point  and  perspicuity.  II 
might  be  true  that  his  memoir  wbs  neglected  by  physiologists  because 
it  WHS  mathematical,  and  by  parity  of  reason  it  might  have  been  neg- 
leotod  by  physicists  and  mafhematicians  as  baing  phyBiolosioal.  But 
it  is  surely  no  roaaon  to  say  that  it  was  iieglaotad  by  physicists  beaain 
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INTERFERENCliS, 

The  most  beautiful  discoveiy  of  Young,  that  which  will 
render  his  name  imperishable,  was  suggested  to  him  hy 
an  object  in  appearance  very  trivial ;  by  those  soap  bub- 

Uie  public  are  superficial,  &c.  Young  may  have  been,  in  most  of  hia 
epeoalations,  too  profound  foe  the  many;  but  this  particular  instance 
of  the  straoture  of  the  eye  and  theory  of  vision  is,  perhaps,  of  all  hia 
researches,  that  which  can  he  the  least  open  to  this  charge.  The  sub- 
ject is  not  itself  abalruse:  'it  is  one  easily  undei-stood  by  every  edu- 
cated person,  without  mathematical  af tainments ;  and  the  point  at 
issue  was  a  simple  question  of  fact  requiring  no  profound  physiolo^cal 
knowledge  to  appreoiat?,  whether  the  crystalline  has  or  has  not  a  mus- 
cular strnctore  capable  of  changing  its  convexity.  The  real  slato  of 
the  case  seems  to  bo  very  satisfactorially  explained^  by  Dean  Peaooofc 
(p.  33,  etieg.),  fromivhose  account,  as  well  as  from  what  has  been  since 
written,  It  appears,  after  all  that  has  been  done  both  by  Dr.  Toung  and 
others,  that  there  is  bvoq  at  the  present  day  considerable  difference  of 
opinion  on  the  subject. 

Perhaps  the  most  oomprBhensive  survey  of  the  whole  subject  which 
recent  investigation  has  produced  will  be  found  in  the  paper  of  Pro- 
fessor J..  D.  Forbes  in  the  Edin.  TrmtacUims,  vol.  ivl.  part  L  1816. 
After  ^ving  a  summary  view  of  preceding  researches,  and  adverting 
to  the  prevalent  opinion  among  men  of  science,  that  the  true  explana- 
tion yet  remains  to  be  discovered  (most  anatomists  denying  as  a  fact 
the  existence  of  the  mmcalar  structure  which  Young  conceived  he  had 
proved).  Professor  Forbes  proposes,  as  his  own  view  of  the  cause,  the 
consideration  of  the  remarkable  vaiiatiiai  in  demiti/  of  the  oiyslalline 
towards  its  central  part;  coats  of  different  density  being  disposed  in 
different  layers,  may  be  acted  on  by  the  pressure  of  the  humonrs  of 
tiie  eye  when  the  external  action  of  the  mnscles  compresses  them,  and 
thus  increase  the  curvature  of  the  lens,  when  the  eye  is  directed  to  a 
near  object,  the  whole  consistence  especially  in  tlie  outer  parts  being 
of  a  gelatinous  or  compressible  nature,  and  the  central  part  more  solid 
and  more  convex.  Thus  uniform  pressure  on  the  outer  parts  would 
tend  to  make  the  outer  parts  conform  more  noarly  to  the  more  convex 
interior  nucleus. 

It  may  be  added  that  many  physiologists  are  of  opinion  tliat,  after  all, 
there  does  not  esist  a  sufHciont  compressive  action  on  the  ball  of  the 
eye  to  produce  the  effect  supposed.— Ti'mutoiH'. 
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bles  so  brilliantly  coloured,  so  light,  which  when  just 
blown  out  of  a  pipe  become  the  sport  of  every  impercep- 
tible current  of  air.  Before  so  enlightened  an  audience, 
it  would  without  doubt  be  superfluous  to  remark  that  the 
difiiculty  of  producing  a  phenomenon,  its  variety,  ita  util- 
ity to  the  arts,  are  not  the  necessary  indications  of  its 
importance  in  a  scientific  point  of  view.  I  have,  there- 
fore, to  connect  with  a  child's  sport  the  discovery  wbich 
I  proceed  to  analyze,  with  the  certainty  that  its  credit 
will  not  suffer  from  its  origin.  At  any  rate  I  shall  have 
no  need  to  recall  the  apple,  which,  dropping  from  its  stalk 
and  falling  unexpectedly  at  the  feet  of  Newton,  developed 
the  ideas  of  that  great  man  respecting  the  simple  and 
comprehensive  laws  which  regulate  the  celestial  motions ; 
nor  tlie  frog  and  the  touch  of  the  bistoury,  to  which  phys- 
ical science  has  recently  been  indebted  for  the  marvellous 
pile  of  Volta.  Without  referring  in  particular  to  soap 
bubbles,  I  will  suppose  that  a  physicist  has  taken  for  the 
subject  of  experiment  some  distilled  w'ater,  that  is  to  say, 
a  liquid,  which  in  its  state  of  purity  never  shows  any 
more  than  some  very  slight  shade  of  colour,  blue  or  green, 
hardly  sensible  ■md  that  only  when  the  light  traverses 
g      t  th   k  I  w     Id  k  wh  h  uld 

thi  k    f  1         ra     J    f  h    w        t  w  th- 

t  f  rt!  ll      t         h     t    th     w  t  1     pd  be 

CO  Id    t  pi  m  tl     m    t       pi    d     t    ol- 

ththk  hw       mkf        Itbl        gnj 

h      y  U  w  1  k    tl     1     1    f  d    f      ca  1     lint, 

w  h     t    ff    t    g    t    p     ty  w  th     t  m  th    t    ny 

f  b  tan      w  I      t    h     1^      tb    p    p    t  fits 

( t  g  1  W     H      t  h    p  bl     re- 

g    d  phy       t  -u       w    thy    f    U  b  I    f      p       lly 

h        ft  h    t  fc.      t         h      1      Id    di    hat 
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to  produce  colour  in  wafer,  it  suffices  to  reduce  it  to  the 
state  of  a  thin  film  ;  that  "thin"  is,  so  to  epeal;,  the  syn- 
onym of  "coloured;"  that  the  passage  of  each  tint  into 
oae  the  most  different  from  it  is  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  a  simple  variation  of  the  thickness  of  the  liquid 
film  ;  that  this  variation,  for  instance,  in  passing  from  red 
to  green,  is  not  the  thousandth  part  of  the  thickness  of  a 
hair  !  Tet  these  incredible  propositions  are  only  the 
necessary  consequences  deduced  from  the  accidental  ob- 
servation of  the  colours  presented  by  soap  bufahles,  and 
even  by  extremely  thin  films  of  all  sorts  of  substances. 

To  comprehend  how  such  phenomena  have,  during 
more  than  2000  years,  daily  met  the  eyes  of  philoso- 
phers without  exciting  their  attention,  we  have  need  to 
recollect  to  how  few  persons  nature  imparts  the  valuable 
faculty  of  being  astonished  to  any  purpose. 

Boyle  was  the  first  to  penetrate  info  this  rich  mine. 
He  confined  himself,  however,  to  the  minute  description 
of  the  varied  ciriSumstances  which  gave  rise  to  these 
iridescent  colours.  Hooke,  his  fellow-labourer,  went  fur- 
ther. He  believed  that  he  had  discovered  the  cause  of 
this  kind  of  colours  in  the  comtidencea  of  the  rays,  or  to 
speak  in  his  own  language,  in  the  mutual  action  on  each 
other  of  the  waves  refiected  by  the  two  surfaces  of  the 
thin  film.  This  was,  we  may  admit,  a  suggestion  char- 
acteristic of  genius  ;  but  it  could  not  be  made  use  of  at 
an  epoch  when  the  compound  nature  ot  white  light  was 
not  as  yet  understood. 

Newton  made  the  colours  ot  thm  films  a  fa\oiirite 
object  of  study.  He  devoted  to  them  an  entiie  book  of 
his  celebrated  treatise  tlie  '  Opticj,"  He  eslabhshed 
the  laws  of  their  formation  by  an  admirably  connected 
chain  of  experiments,  which  no  one  has  since  surpassed 
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iQ  excellence  In  illummiting  uith  homogeneous  light 
the  very  regulaily  toimed  'iLries  of  binds  of  which 
Hooke  hid  aheady  made  meniim,  anl  winch  origin ited 
round  the  point  of  contict  of  two  leuses  pressed  closely 
together,  he  pioved  tlut  for  each  species  of  simple 
coloui  theie  exists,  in  thin  hlms  of  eveij  substance,  a 
seiiPS  ot  thicknesses  gradually  mcre'isin^,  at  each  of 
which  no  light  is  refl  Ltcd  from  the  film  This  rcbult 
was  of  cipitai  importan  e ,  it  included  the  key  to  iD 
these  phenomena 

Newtoa  was  less  happy  in  the  theoieticil  view*  which 
theie  remaikdhle  obsenationa  suggested  to  him  To 
say,  with  him  thit  the  luminous  ray  which  is  reflected 
la  'm  a  fit  of  eiay  leflexion,' — to  say  (hat  the  ray 
which  passes  through  the  film  entire,  is  '  in  a  fit  of  ea«y 
transmission, ' — what  is  it  but  to  announce,  m  obscure 
terms,  merely  the  same  tact  which  the  experiment  with 
the  two  lenses  has  alreadj  taught  us  ?  * 

*  la  regard  to  the  theory  of  the  "  fits,"  the  author  here  seems  to 
repraeont  Mowton's  view,  as  in  feet  mere  tautology;  while  in  other 
plaeBB  he  is  eappoaed  to  have  indulged  in  a  visionary  theory  on  the 
subject.  Newton,  however,  expressly  says,  "  what  kind  of  action  or 
disposition  this  is; — whether  it  consist  in  a  circulating  or  vibrating 
motion  of  the  ray,  or  of  the  medium,  or  something  else,  I  do  not  here 
inquire."     (Optica,  p.  256,  ed.  1721.) 

The  ftct  is,  Newton  in  his  optical  researches  expressed  the  same 
avowed  and  systematic  dislilso  to  indulging  in  any  gratuitous  theories 
ag  in  his  other  inqairies.  "  Hypotheses  non  fingo  "  was  his  motto  in 
these  as  well  as  other  researches.  In  adopting  the  idea  of  "  fits  of 
easy  reflesion  and  tmnsmission,"  we  are  of  opinion  that  he  did  not 
violate  that  masim,  and  that  it  was  m  fact  the  only  legitimate  first 
expression  of  fhe  conclusion  which  the  facts  warrantad.  At  certain 
points  no  light  appeared,-  it  was  the  legitimate  inference,  In  the  theu 
state  of  knowledge,  Hiat  none  vm  rejlected.  But  light  was  clearly 
under  the  same  circumstances  iranamitted i  at  a  diatanoe  »  little 
greater  along  the  ray,  an  opposite  elfeet  was  witmosaed;  and  so  on. 
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Th     th      y    f  Th  m<is  "i       g  t    m      bl    1    tl 

H       th  1  Im       1      y  I       1 

klffit        a=p  dipp  fhrij 

Th    tl      fil  I  ssmi     d         II        p    t    t        y 

th   k  fit        f  Ih        m        ]-  t  If    t        t 

p      f  t        rf  1  ^U  bl     T       g  d  d       t 

lllhhf  fl  hd  dhp 

pdtht,        hp       Id       t  ftl         ptsh 

J        fl    t  d  by  tl  d        f       p  11  t 

w  th  tt  fl    t  d  f    m    1      fi    t        f  1      m 

pi  I  ly  d        J  d    L  m      Th  fl    t     t  fh         y 

hth  h      doitdbyhtem         t  f 

h    1  h  b      m        f  m 

Ob  tl       1         tl  t       ^1        f  hyp  tl 

Wmt      tlyfl        p      d       fid  It       fll 

1  t  1      1     wh         th        y      f    h  t  I  y 

ar         f     ly    1    t  wh     w     II  h  m  d    1    t 

h     Id  th  Lom    t        PI        ih  t  d    k  11  b 

g    d      d  bj     dd    g  h^bt  tilt 
A  phj        t       t    ly    m        t     i        h  bl     t 

y         It     h    1    t         h  1    h  h 

U  id  bth        ghwth       dljt        p 

pth  by  dm       ra         (.  oof         1      th     p 

Ity    f  b         a.    ml  t  dfo    h       O       1. 1  w  wl 

f  n        b    m  d  tl     th  1       !  1 

f  h    (5  It      fc.  1    1    ai 

It  was  nothing  mora  than  the  strict  mfereDOa  that  at  those  points  auo- 
cessively  somtthiag  occurred  in  the  course  of  the  ray  which  disposed  it 
for,  or  induced,  reflexion  in  the  ona  caBB,  and  non-reflexion  in  the 
otlier;  accompanied  in  the  latter  case  by  the  lilto  tendency  to  trans- 
mission. These  apparent  "fits"  most  be  still  acknowledged  as  phc 
wmiena;  the  mechanisja  by  which  they  are  produced  is,  however,  now 
known  to  be  nothing  inherent  in  the  light,  no  essential  property  le- 
cnrring,  but  tlie  Bimple  periodicity  of  oonspiring  or  counteraoUng 
wavs-aotion,—  Trnnslaloi: 
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Touiig  had  not  this  degree  of  prudence.  He  showed 
at  once  that  his  theory  would  agree  with  the  phenomena, 
but  without  going  beyond  mere  poasibilily.  When  at  a 
later  period  he  arrived  at  real  proofs  of  it,  the  public 
had  other  prepossessions,  which  he  was  not  able  fo  over- 
come. However,  the  experiment,  whence  our  colleague 
deduced  so  memorable  a  discovery,  could  not  excite  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt.* 

*  111  the  retroapeoti^e  glance  which  the  author  thus  Rivea  over  the 
progress  of  discovery  previoos  to  the  period  at  which  Dr.  Young  flrat 
entered  on  the  field,  what  we  have  chiefly  to  observe  i     that  up  to 
that  date  nothing  like  a  connected  vieu)  at  the  phjslciil    1   ra  te      f 
this  wonderful  agent  had  heen  attained,'  a  feiF  isolated    pe     1  tl 
had  indeed  been  put  forth  respectiiij;  a  theory  of  emitt  d  m  I    nl 
OQ  the  one  hand,  and  of  waves  in  an  ethereal  medium        tJ        h 
and  a  few  e:tperimental  Eicts  hearing  on  the  choice  betw         u  h  h 
potlieses  bad  been  ascertained. 

The  sereral  distinct  phenomena  of  common  reflexlo  d  f 
tion,  of  double  refraction,  of  inflexion  or  diffraction  d  f  the 
coloured  rings,  did  not  seem  to  be  connected  by  any  torn  no  p  i 
pie;  nor,  even,  separately  considered,  could  it  be  said  that  th  y  w  re 
very  satisfactorily  explained.  It  was  now  the  peculiar  distinction  of 
Tonng  to  perceive,  and  to  establish  in  the  most  incontestabie  manner, 
a  great  principle  of  the  simplest  kinii,  which  at  once  rendered  tlie 
wave  hypothesis  applicable  to  the  two  last-named  classes  of  facts,  and 
thus  directly  connected  them  with  the  former. 

It  is  not  always  that  we  are  enabled  to  trace  the  first  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  the  idea  of  a  great  discovery  in  the  inventor's  mind.  We  can- 
not forbear  from  liere  noljoing,  that  Dr.  Yonng  has  left  on  record  the 
progress  of  the  first  suggestions  which  occurred  to  him  on  the  subject 
f  t  f  ce.  The  first  view  which  presented  itself  was  that  of  the 
logtei !  mished  by  loand,  which,  as  is  well  linown,  is  conveyed  by 
mea  f  waves  propagated  In  air.  And  in  the  case  of  two  sounds 
diff  g  ery  little  from  the  same  pitch,  produced  at  the  same  time, 
w    h  t  a  continuous  sound,  but  beati,  that  is,  alternations  of 

d      d  siience;  the  waves  in  the  one  case  conspiring  with  end 
f      mg  each  other,  in  the  other  conntsracting,  neutralizing,  and 
d    t    1    g   Boh  other. 

B  t         ore  special  reference  to  light,  Dr.  Young's  account  of  the 

g      1 1     ideas  is  so  clear  and  striking  that  we  must  give  it  in  his 
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Two  raya,  proceeding  from  the  same  source  by 
slightly  unequal  routes,  crossed  one  another  at  a  cer- 

owii  words ;  "  It  was  in  May,  1801,  that  I  discovered  by  reflecting  on 
the  beautiful  esperimenta  of  Hewton,  a  law  whioli  appears  to  me  to 
aooouiit  for  a  greater  yarietj  of  Intereating  phonomeua  than  any  othar 
optical  principle  that  has  yet  been  made  liuown.  I  shall  endeavour 
to  explain  this  law  by  a  comparison;  Suppose  a  number  of  equal 
waves  of  water  to  move  upon  the  surface  of  a  stagnant  lake,  with  a 
cari^n  coDstant  velocity,  and  to  entet  a  narrow  channel  leading  out 
of  the  lal[e;-^uppoae,  then,  another  similar  causa  to  have  exoitad 
another  ec[ual  saries  of  waves,  which  arrive  at  the  same  channel  with 
the  same  velocity,  and  at  the  same  time  with  the  first.  Neither  series 
of  waves  will  destroy  the  other,  but  their  atfects  will  be  combined ;  if 
they  enter  the  channel  in  auoU  a  manner  that  the  elevations  of  the  one 
series  coincide  with  those  of  the  other,  they  must  together  produce  a 
aeries  of  groatar  joint  elevations;  but  if  the  Elevations  of  one  sariaa 
are  so  situated  as  to  correspond  to  the  depressions  of  the  other,  they 
must  exactly  fill  up  Ihose  depressions,  and  the  surface  of  tho  waler 
must  ram^n  smooth;  at  least,  I  can  discover  no  alternative,  either 
from  theory  or  from  axperiment.  Now,  I  maintain  that  similar  electa 
take  place  whenever  two  portions  of  light  are  thus  misBd;  and  Hm  1 
cali  the  general  law  of  the  interference  of  iigiit."  ' — TVonsiitor. 

For  the  sake  of  many  readers,  it  may  not  be  superfluous  or  useless 
here  briefly  Co  illustrate  the  application  of  these  theoretical  ideas. 
We  have  only  to  imagin*  in  like  manner,  in  the  case  of  the  rays  of 
ligtit,  two  sets  of  waves  propngaCed  through  an  ethereal  medium  and 
coinciding  in  direction,  when  it  will  be  easily  apparent  that  just  as  in 
Ihe  case  of  the  supposed  canal,  they  may  have  their  waves  either 
conspiring  or  counteracting,  and  consequently  giving  a  point  of  bright- 
ness or  darkness  accordingly. 

Thus,  a  ooinoidenoe  m  the  periods,  or  an  interval  of  an  intager  num- 
ber of  entire  wave-lengths,  wonld  causa  the  two  systems  of  waves  to 
conspire  and  reinforce  eacb  other;  a  differeuca  of  periods  of  half  a 
wave-length,  or  any  odd  number  of  half  wave-lengths,  would  cause 
the  two  systems  to  counteract  or  neutralize  each  other.  Thus, 
According  to  the  thickness,  there  would  be  a  point  of  darkness  or  of 
brightness  for  each  primary  ray,  and  the  succession  of  tints  would 
be  perfectly  explained. 

This  would  dlreotly  apply  to  the  Ihinjilma.    A  ray  impinging  would 

be  partly  relleeted  at  tho  Srst  surface  of  the  thin  iilm,  partly  entering 

1  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  202. 
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tain  point  in  space.  ■  At  this  point  was  placed  a  sheet  of 
white  paper.     Each  ray,  taken  by  itself,  made  the  paper 

it  would  be  reflected  inCemallj'  at  IC9  eecoad  snrfB^e,  and  emerge 
coinciding  in  diTeclioa  with  Iha  first,  bnC  reCiirded  behind  it  from  tlie 
thioknees  trUTersad  in  its  andulationi  eitlier  by  a  whole,  or  half 
nndnlfttion,  or  some  multiples  of  these, — tlius  Eivitig  eithei'  a  point  of 
brightness  or  one  of  dflrltness  accord ingly,  or  by  some  intermediate 
fraction,  giving  an  intermediate  shade.  And  this  would  go  on  alter- 
nately at  successively  greater  thiokneases  of  the  film,  giving  a  auo- 
ceaaion  of  Eucli  points  or  bands. 


Thus  at  two  Euoocflsive  thiokneasas  of  the  plate  (p),  the  incident 
rays  falling  on  it  iu  parallal  direotiona,  i  i,  are  reflected  partially  fiom 
the  first  suriiioe,  r  r,  and  partially  from  the  second,  r'  r'.  According 
to  the  difference  of  thickijess  traversed,  these  may  be  in  Bccordnnoe 
giving  a  point  of  brightness  as  at  +,  or  in  discordance  ^vlng  a  point 
ofdaFknassaa  at  °. 

If  two  rays  or  sets  of  waves,  instead  of  being  exactly  superimposed 
be  supposed  to  meet  incliued  nt  a  very  acute  angle,  in  a  somewhat 
similar  way  Ihey  would,  at  a  series  of  points,  alternately  conspire  or 
clash  with  each  other,  thus  giving  rise  to  a  series  of  bright  and  dark 
points,  the  assemblage  of  which  will  produce  bands  or  stripes  on  a 
screen  intercepting  the  rays.  Now  as  to  Botnal  experimental  cases, 
it  was  in  the  applioation  of  this  latter  theoretical  idea  that  the  Inven- 
tion of  Dr.  Young  was  peculiarly  displayed.  The  former  case  was 
that  alone  which  seems  to  have  occurred  to  Hooke  in  reference  to  the 
colours  ofthinplates,  and  svflQ  this  was  In  h is  mind  bat  a  very  indefi- 
nite ooncBptiOQi  nor  did  it  seem  at  first  sigb I  readily  comparable  with 
such  cases  as  the  diffraction  fringes,  or  still  less  with  the  Internal 
bands  of  a  shadow  observed  by  Grimaldi.  If  Hooke  had  imagined 
any  theoretical  views  of  Ibis  Itind,  it  was  probably  conflned  to  the 
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more  bright  at  that  point,  but  when  the  two  rays  uuited 
and  arrived  at  that  point  together,  all  hrightneas  dis- 
appeared ;  complete  Bight  succeeded  to  day. 

one  casa  of  tha  thin  films;  Young's  grant  merit  \VB8  tha  oomprehan- 
sivenesB  of  his  principlaj  and  in  following  oat  ttie' investigation,  lie 
proceeded  at  once  to  such  a  gen^ralimtion  aa  evinced  that  oompie- 
hensiveness  and  connected  immediately  those  classes  of  phenomena 
apparently  so  different  in  character,— the  thin  films,  tha  internal 
bands,  and  the  eilernal  fringes.     When,  as  in  Grimaldi's  experiment 


fsince  called  She  phenomena  of  diffraction),  a  nai-row  slip  of  card  was 
placed  in  a  very  narrow  beam  of  solar  light,  dark  and  bright  stripes 
pBrailei  to  the  sides  internally  marked  the  whole  shadow  longitudi- 
nally, while  the  exteraal  fringes  appeared  on  the  outside  at  each  edge. 
The  general  appearRiice  of  the  shadow  of  a  long  narrow  body  with 
parallel  sides  in  a  beam  of  solar  light  isauiiig  from  a  minute  liole  in  a 
shutter,  or,  what  is  better,  the  focus  of  a  small  lens  collecting  the 
cays  to  a  point,  is  that  of  a  shadow  marked  with  longitudinal  stripes 
and  BSternally  bordered  liy  parallel  fringes  Or  bands  of  light  slightly 
coloured,  as  seen  in  the  annexed  Ilgure. 
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Two  rays  do  not  always  annihilate  each  other  com- 
pletely  at    their   point  of  interseciion.      Sometimes    we 

To  (xkdiU  these  appearatiees  ovdioHrily  reqaires  the  sun's  light. 
Buttiis  trsnalator  bus  fonnd  a  very  simple  metliad  of  exhibiting  these 
phenomena  on  a  minute  scale  by  candle  light,  by  merely  placing  a 
fine  wire  across  one  surface  of  a  lens  of  short  focus,  mid  looking 
through  it  at  light  admitted  Ihrongh  a  narrow  slit  parallel  to  the  wire, 
or  even  the  flame  of  a  candle  at  a  considerable  distance. 

Ne^it,  as  to  the  theoretical  e:(plauat[on,  an  inspection  of  the  accom- 
panying diagram  will  perhaps  help  to  coovey  ao  idea  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  several  seta  of  waves  are  formed  and  interfere  in  the  case 
now  supposed. 

Young  conceited  the  beam  of  liglit  as  a  series  of  waves  propagated 
onward,  till,  on  ceaehing  the  card,  they  were  broken  up  into  two  new 
sets  of  waves  spreading  in  circles  ronnd  each  edge  as  a  new  centre, 
while  part  of  the  original  set  continued  to  pass  on  at  each  side.  On 
tlie  principle  just  mentioned  these  would  interfere  with  the  new  por- 
tions on  the  outside;  and  the  two  new  portions  would  iaterf^e  with 
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observe  only  a  partial  weakening  of  intensity,  sometimes, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  rays  conspire  and  increase  the 
illumination.  Every  thing  depends  on  the  difference  in 
the  length  of  route  which  they  have  gone  through,  and 


oift  sides.  Tha  bands  produced  by  light 
pertiires,  anfl  numerous  other  phenomeiia 
ive  a  general  end  popular  esplanation  i:i 
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that,  according  to  very  simple  laws,  the  discovery  of 
wbioh  ill  any  age  would  suffice  to  immortalize  a  physi- 
cist. 

The  differences  of  route  whieli  produce  these  conflicts 
between  the  rays,  accompanied  by  their  entire  mutual 
destruction,  have  not  the  same  numerical  value  for  the 
differently  coloured  primary  rays.  When  two  white  rays 
cross,  it  is  tjien  possible  that  one  of  their  chief  constituent 
parts,  the  red,  for  example,  may  alone  be  in  the  condition 
fit  for  mutual  destruction.  But  white,  deprived  of  its 
red,  becomes  green  !  Thus  interference  of  light  mani- 
fests itself  in  the  phenomena  of  coloration.  Thus  the 
different  elementary  colours  are  placed  in  evidence  with- 
out any  prism  to  separate  them.  We  should,  however,, 
remark  that  there  does  not  exist  a  single  point  in  apace 
where  a  thousand  rays  of  the  same  origin  do  not  proceed 
lo  cross  one  another  after  reflexions  more  or  less  oblique, 
and  we  shall  perceive  at  a  glance  the  whole  extent  of 
the  unexplored  region  which  interferences  open  to  the 
investigations  of  experimenters. 

When  Young  published  this  theory,  many  phenomena 
of  periodical  colouis  had  been  already  offered  to  the  no- 
tii'C  of  obsers  ers  ,  and  we  should  add,  had  resisted  all 
attempts  at  explanation.  Among  the  number  we  might 
instance  the  coloured  rings  which  are  formed  by  reflexion, 
not  on  thin  films,  but  on  mirrors  of  thick  glass  slightly 
concave ,  the  irndeseent  bands  of  different  breadths  with 
whiLh  the  shadows  of  bodies  ar  b  d  ed  on  th  outs  d 
and  in  some  instances  cove  d  w  h  n  h  1  P  maid 
first  noticed,  and  which  aftt  w    d    u    1     ly  is  d 

the  genius  of  Newton,  and  f  h  h  th  npl  n  ot 
the  theory  was  reserved  for  F        ei     the  b  ol  u    d 

red  and  gieen,  which  are  p      e      d        g    ate  1  ss 
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number  immediately  under  the  innermost  of  the  prismatic 
bands  of  the  rainbow,*  and  whicli  seemed  so  completely 
inexplicable,  that  the  writers  of  elementary  books  on 
physics  had  gi^en  up  making  mention  of  them  ;  and  lastly, 
the  "coronas,"  or  broad  coloured  circles  with  varying 
diametei-s,  which  often  appear  surrounding  the  sun  and 

If  I  call  to  mind  how  many  persons  do  not  appreciate 
scientific  theories,  except  in  proportion  to  the  immediate 
applications  which  they  may  offer,  I  cannot  terminate 
this  enumeration  of  the  phenomena  which  characterize 
the  several  series  of  more  or  less  numerous  periodical 
colours,  without  mentioning  the  rings,  so  remarkable  by 
their  regularity  of  form  and  purity  of  tint  with  which 
every  brilliant  light  appears  surrounded,  when  we  look 
at  it  through  a  mass  of  fine  molecules  or  filaments  of 
equal  dimensions.  These  rings,  in  fact,  suggested  to 
Young  the  idea  of  an  instrument,  extremely  simple, 
which  he  called  an  "eriometer,"  and  with  which  we 
can  measure  without  difficulty  the  dimensions  of  the  most 
minute  bodies.  The  eriometer,  as  yet  so  little  known  to 
observers,  has  an  immense  advantage  over  the  micro- 
scope in  giving  at  a  single  glance  the  mean  magnitude  of 
millions  of  particles  which  are  contained  in  the  field  of 
view.  It  possesses,  moreover,  the  singular  property  of 
remaining  silent  when  the  particles  differ  much  in  mag- 
nitude among  themselves,  or,  in  other  woi-ds,  when  the 
question  of  determining  their  dimensions  has  no  real 
meaning. 

Young  applied  his  eriometer  to  the  measurement  of 
the  globules  of  blood  in  difierent  classes  of  animals, — to 
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that  of  powders  furnisl  ed  1  j  d  fterent  spec  es  of  vegeta 
bles,  of  the  fineness  oi  diffeie  t  k  nda  of  fur  p  1  in  tl  e 
manufacture  of  different  fabr  cs  f  o  u  tl  at  of  the  beive 
the  most  valuable  of  ill  dovn  to  (hat  of  the  c  n  loi 
sheep  of  the  Sussex  breed  wh  cl  sta  Is  at  the  other 
extremity  of  the  scale  and  s  composed  of  filaments  four 
times  and  a  half  thicker  than  that  of  the  beaver. 

Before  the  researches  of  Young,  the  numerous  phe- 
nomena of  colours*  which  I  have  just  pointed  out  were 
not  only  inexplicable,  but  nothing  had  been  found  to 
lonnect  them  with  each  other.  Newton,  who  was  long 
i-ngaged  on  the  subject,  had  not  perceived  any  connection 
between  the  rings  in  thin  films  and  the  bands  of  diffrac- 
tion. Young  reduced  these  two  kinds  of  coloured  bands 
alike  to  the  law  of  inteifeience  At  a  later  period,  when 
the  coloured  phenomena  ol  polarization  had  been  discov- 
ered, he  observed,  in  ceitain  measures  of  the  thicknesses 
at  which  they  occurred,  some  lemarkable  numerical  analo- 
gies, which  made  it  very  reasonable  to  expect  that  sooner 
or  later  this  singular  kind  of  polarization  would  he  found 
connected  with  his  doctrine.  He  had  in  this  instance, 
however,  we  must  admit,  a  very  wide  hiatus  to  fill  up. 
The  knowledge  of  some  important  properties  of  light, 
then  completely  imknown,  would  have  been  necessary  to 
permit  him  to  conceive  the  whole  singularity  of  the  effects 
which  in  certain  crystals,  cut  in  certain  directions,  double 

*  Every  one  may  hava  remarked  Ihe  threads  of  asplder'a  web  occa- 
sionnJly  exhibiting  brilliant  colours  in  the  sunshine.  The  same  thing 
is  Been  in  Gne  aoratcbes  on  the  surface  of  polished  metal,  produced  in 
a  more  ragular  way,  by  the  fine  engraved  parallel  grooves  in  Barton's 
bntCons.  The  colours  of  mother-of-pearl  are  of  the  sama  kind;  ail 
thesa  oolonrs  Dr.  Youpg  showed  were  due  to  interference  of  the  por- 
tions of  light  reflected  fram  the  eides  of  the  narrow  transparent  thread 
or  groove. —  JVamlaior. 
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rerraction  produces  by  the  destruction  of  light  resulting 
from  the  mterference  of  rays ;  but  it  ia  to  Toung  that  the 
honour  belongs  of  having  opened  the  way ;  it  was  he 
who  was  the  first  to  decypher  these  hieroglyphics  of 
optics.* 

« It  hHs  teen  well  obaerred  that  Eimplioity  is  not  always  a  ftnit 
of  the  first  growtji,  and  accordingly  some  of  the  earliest  of  Young's 
reseai-ohea  were  complioated  by  unnecessary  oondidoas.  Thus,  to 
exhibit  the  effect  of  (bo  rays  interfering,  he  at  first  not  unnaturally 
transmitted  the  narrow  beam  of  light  through  iwo  small  apertures  near 
together.  In  point  of  fact,  thongh  the  real  efiect  is  here  seen,  it  is 
mixed  np  ivitli  others  of  a  moi-a  complex  kind.  The  narrow  apertures 
each  Hxhibitad  coloured  fringes,  in  addition  to  the  interference  stripes 
seen  between  them.  The  coloured  fringes  of  aperiitres  (unless  very 
wide)  are  distinct  from  those  formed  by  ons  estarnal  edge  of  an  opaque 
body ;  the  light  from  eacli  aide  conspires  to  the  effect  in  a  somewhat 
complex  manner.  IE  the  aperture  be  otherwise  thau  long  with  parallel 
sides,  the  phenomenon  becomes  still  more  complex,  and  the  calcula- 
tion difficult  i  few  snch  cases  liare  ever  yet  been  solved,  and  some  such 
cases  have  been  dwelt  upon  as  formidable  objections  to  the  tlieory ; 
they  are  simply  cases  to  which  the  formula,  from  its  mathematical 
difficulties,  has  not  ytt  been  extended. ' 

In  all  these  cases  of  diffraction  an  ojiin^e  body  was  used,  and  It 
might  still  be  suspected  that  some  acHon  of  the  edge  of  that  body  might 
be  poncemad  in  the  result.  Numerous  experiments  of  Maraldi,  Dutour, 
Biot,  and  others,  were  directed  to  the  investigation  of  this  point.  Biot 
showed  tbat  an  opa^Be  body  was  not  neoessarr,  inasmuch  as  the  edge 
ofaplateo/jioM,  or  even  the  bounding  line  of  tvrofiioea  of  a  glass  cut 
at  a  slight  inclination  to  each  other,  gave  the  same  fringes;  indeed, 
TJevitoo  also  bad  noticed  something  of  the  kind.  Haldat  varied  the 
conditions  of  tho  edge  in  every  conceivable  way,  whether  of  form  or 
nature,  by  the  influence  of  magnetism,  galvanism,  electricity,  or  tem- 
perature iWm  freezing  to  a  red  heat,  without  producing  the  slightest 
dlffbrenoe  in  the  fringes;  a  result  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  con- 
ceive compatible  with  any  idea  of  an  atmosphere  cf  attraction  or  repul- 
sion surrounding  the  edge. 

Again,  thongh  we  have  given  the  explanation  of  the  external  fringes 
in  its  simple  and  correct  form,  yet  both  Young  and  Fresnel  failed  in 
the  first  instance  to  see  it  in  tliat  light,  both  believing  that  the  rejlexioa 
of  a  portion  of  raya  from  the  edge  of  the  opaque  body  wa*  maitUy  con- 
cerned in  producing  the  Interference.   Subsequent  experiments  showed 
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EGYPTIAN    HIEROGLYPIIICS.  —  HISTORY    OP    THE    PIKST 
13SACT  INTERPRET  ATI  ON    GIVEN    OP  THEM. 

The  word  hieroglyphic,  regarded  not  metaphysically, 
hut  in.  its  natural  acceptation,  carries  U3  into  a  field  which 

that  even  ia  cases  where  that  edge  I'eSeots  an;  asuslble  amount  o{ 
light,  its  iaflnence  on  the  diSVacted  fringes  is  quite  inappreciable.  In 
fliot,  Young,  in  a  letter  to  FraBnei,  in  returning  thiuilia  foi'  a  copy  of  a 
later  memoir  in  which  he  had  shown  this  supposition  to  be  unneoes- 
sary,  also  concurs  in  abandoning  it.  It  did  but  complioaM  and  iigure 
the  boauiy  of  the  result.'  And  BTSty  doubt  must  have  disappeared  iu 
tlie  minds  of  those  who  compared  the  minute  arithmetical  accuracy 
with  which  the  places  of  the  fringes,  as  computed  from  tlie  simple 
theory  in  the  investigations  of  Fresnal,  agceed  with  those  actuaUy  de- 
termined by  the  nicest  mictometical  maasutemeuis, 

Iq  anumerating  the  diaooverias  of  Touag  in  the  first  cstnbliahmeiit 
of  Hia  wave  theory,  it  ia  somewhat  singular  that  Arago  (whether  from 
accident  or  design)  should  have  overlooked  one  investigation  whioh 
muat  be  regarded  as  amocg  the  moat  important.  The  great  support 
whioh  the  emission  theory  received  in  recent  times  was  that  derived 
from  Laplace's  memoir  on  the  law  of  double  rafracaon  (1309),  iu 
whioh,  on  the  principle  of  "least  action,"  as  mi^ntaiued  by  Mauper- 
tuis  and  applied  to  the  idea  of  luminous  molecules,  he  explained  the 
obaevved  lawa  of  ordinary  and  extraordinary  refi'aotion  iu  Iceland  spar. 
This  investigation  exercisad  a  powerful  hifluence  in  fhvor  of  tlia  mole- 
cular theory  over  the  minds  of  the  men  of  scisnca  in  Ii'ranoe  who  bowed 
implicitly  to  the  authority  of  Laplace.  But  the  men:ioir  of  Lapkco  was 
the  subject  of  a  very  powerful  attack  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Young,  oarried 
on  in  an  article  in  Uie  Quarterly  Review,  November,  1809,  Iu  which  he 
disputed  the  mechanical  and  matliematioal  grounds  of  Lapiuce'a  the- 
ory, and  showed  that  the  same  laws  of  double  iefraodon  could  be  far 
mora  easily  deduced  from  the  undulatory  hypotha^s.  Next  to  llie 
discovery  of  interference,  this  refutation  of  the  atrongest  point  of  the 
emission  theory  cannot  but  be  regarded  ss  one  of  the  most  matei-lal  iu 
the  development  and  establishment  of  the  undulatory  view. 

To  the  statement  of  these  various  cases  of  uitarfereuce  it  should  be 
added  that  when  the  tints  of  polarized  light  were  discovered,  Young 
iu  1S14,  applied  to  the  phenomena  the  general  consideration  ofiniei'- 

I  Young's  Worts,  i.  893. 
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has  been  long  tte  theatre  of  numerous  and  aoimated  d&- 
bates.  I  have  hesitated  whether  to  riak  offending  the 
feelings  which  this  question  has  excited.  The  secretiiry 
of  an  Academy  occupied ,  exclusively  with  the  exact 
sciences,  might  indeed,  without  impropriety,  remit  this 
philological  subject  to  other  more  competent  judges.  I 
also  feared,  I  will  avow,  to  And  myself  in  disagreement 
on  several  important  points  with  the  illustrious  man  of 
science  whose  labours  it  has  been  so  delightful  for  me  to 
analyze,  without  having  to  add  a  word  of  critjciam  fi-om 
my  pen.  All  these  scruples,  however,  vanish  when  I  re- 
flect that  the  interpretation  of  hieroglyphics  has  been  one 
of  the  most  beautaful  discoveries  of  oar  age  ;  that  Young 
himseif  has  mixed  up  my  name  with  discussiona  relating 
to  it ;  that  to  examine  whether  France  can  pretend  to 
this  new  title  to  glory,  is  to  enhance  the  importance  of 
the  task  confided  to  me  at  this  moment,  and  to  perfoiia 
the  duty  of  a  good  citizen.  I  am  aware  that  some  may 
find  narrowness  in  these  sentiments.  I  ani  not  ignorant 
that  the  cosmopolitan  spirit  has  its  good  side ;  but  with 
what  name  shall  I  stigmatize  it,  if,  when  all  neighbouring 

eieuf  Is  to  say,  he  showadtliat  owing  to  Hie  differing  obliquities 

li    p  of  tlie  rays  within  the  orystiJ  they,  would  ba  uiie<niiilly 

■eta  d  n  heir  passage,  and  would  consequently  amorgs  in  oondi- 
tl  n  w  tl  gard  to  length  of  route,  raepeotively  of  nooordance  or  dis- 
co d  orrespondlng  distances  round  the  centre  line  or  asis  of 

h  ij  ta  and  thas  might  give  rise  to  oolonred  rings.  Arago,  how- 
so  iced  that  the  espianation  was  incomplete;  the  miun  point 

in  fact  remained  to  he  accounted  for,  -viz:  wliy  we  see  no  odours  Ijli 
the  aaaljiser  is  applied,  and  why  even  the  previous  polarisation  is 
necessary  to  the  result.  It  was  not  unlJl  about  two  years  afterwards 
that  Ariigo  and  Fresnel  jointly  sucoeeded  in  discOTerlng  a  new  law, 
■which  not  only  fbmished  the  complete  solution  of  the  poliudied  rings, 
but  at  length  cleared  away  all  the  difficulties  whioh  from  tlie  Erst  had 
Biirrounded  the  ides  of  polarization  itself.  For  an  account  of  this  see 
memoir  of  Fresnel. — TrmislnUrr. 
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nations  enumerate  with  triufflph  the  discoveries  of  their 
sons,  it  should  hinder  me  from  seeking,  even  in  the  pres- 
ent circle,  among  those  colleagues  whose  modesty  I  wouM 
not  hurt,  the  proof  that  France  is  not  degenerate;  that 
she  also  adds  every  year  her  glorious  contingent  to  the 
vast  deposit  of  human  knowledge.* 

I  approach,  then,  the  question  of  Egyptian  writing, 
and  I  do  so  free  from  all  prejudice,  viiih  the  firm  wish 
of  being  just ;  with  the  lively  desire  to  conciliate  the 
rival  pretensions  of  two  men  of  science  whose  premature 
death  has  been  to  all  Europe  a  legitimate  subject  of  re- 
gret. Lastly,  I  shall  not  in  this  discussion  on  hieroglyphics 
transgress  the  bounds  imposed  on  me ;  happy  if  those 
who  listen  to  me,  and  whose  indulgence  I  ask,  may  find 
that  I  have  tnown  how  to  escape  the  influence  of  a  sub- 
ject whose  obscurity  is  proverbial. 

Men  have  imagined  two  systems  of  writing  entirely 
distinct.  One  is  thai  employed  by  the  Chinese,  which  is 
the  system  of  hieroglyphics ;  the  other,  at  present  in  use 
among  all  other  nations,  beai-s  the  name  of  the  alphabet- 
ical or  phonetic  system. 

The  Chinese  have  no  letters  properly  so  called :  the 
characters  which  they  use  in  writing  are  strictly  hiero- 

*  In  bringing  out  a  part  of  this  ohapler  oi!  Egyptian  Hieroglyphics 
in  the  Aiinuaire  for  1836,  Arago  has  added;  "  The  Srat  exaot  iiitei'- 
pretation  which.  hHB  been  given  of  Egyptian  hiaroglyphlcB  will  cer- 
taiDlj  take  Its  place  among  tlia  most  heantiful  disooveriea  of  the  age. 
Besides,  after  the  animated  debates  to  which  it  has  given  htrth,  every 
one  would  desire  to  kuow  whether  France  can  comdenUeus^  pretend 
to  thia  new  title  to  glory.  Thus  the  unportanoe  of  the  question,  and 
the  national  salf-love  properly  undaratood,  unite  in  encontaging  me  to 
publish  the  result  of  a  minute  esaminalion  to  which  I  have  davoted 
myself.  Can  I,  then,  be  blind  to  the  danger  which  there  always  is  in 
attempting  di/Hcalt  subjects  in  matters  which  we  have  not  made  the 
special  subject  of  out  studies  ■'  " 
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glyphics ;  they  do  not  reprasent  sounds  or  articulations, 
but  idem.  Thus  a  housy  is  represented  by  a  unique  and 
special  character,  wliich  does  not  chaiige  even  when  the 
Chinese  have  come  to  gall  a  house,  in  their  spoken  lan- 
guage, by  a  name  totally  different  from  that  which  they 
formerly  pronounced.  Does  this  result  appear  surpris- 
ing ?  Imagine  the  case  of  our  cyphers,  which  are  also 
hieroglyphics  ,  the  idea  of  one  added  to  itself  seven  times 
is  expressed  eveiywhere  in  France,  in  England,  in  Spain, 
&c.,  by  the  aid  ot  two  cncles  placed  vertically  one  over 
the  other,  and  touching  in  one  point ;  but  in  looking  at 
this  hieroglyphic  sign  (»J  the  Frenchman  pronounces 
"huit,"  the  Enghijlimm  eight,"  tlie  Spaniard  "ocho." 
No  one  is  ignoi-int  that  it  is  the  same  with  compound 
numbers,  Thua,  to  speak  briefly,  if  the  Chinese  idio- 
graphic  signs  were  generally  adopted,  as  the  Arabic 
numerals  are,  every  one  would  read  in  his  own  language 
the  works  which  they  presented  to  him,  without  the  need 
of  knowing  a  single  word  of  tlie  language  spoken  by  the 
authors  who  have  written  them. 

It  is  not  so  with  alphabetical  writing ; — 


having  made  the  capital  remark  that  all  words  of  a  spoken 
language,  even  the  most  rich,  are  compounded  of  a  very 
limited  number  of  elementary  articulate  sounds,  invented 
artificial  signs  or  letters  to  the  number  of  twenty-four 
or  thirty  to  represent  them.  By  the  aid  of  these  signs 
differently  combined  he  could  write  every  word  which 
struck  his  ear  even  without  knowing  the  meaning 
of  it. 

The  Chinese  or  hieroglyphic  writing  seems  to  be  the 
infancy  of  the  art.     It  is  not  always,  as  has  been  somo- 
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t  me  "^aid  thit  to  le^ltl  to  reid  li  even  in  China  occu 
[lea  the  whole  life  of  a  studious  M'mdariD  Hemu'^at 
(whose  name  I  cannot  meTition  witl  out  recalling  one  of 
the  most  heavj  losses  which  kteiatuie  has  lately  sus 
t'iinel)  his  established,  both  bj  his  own  es-peiienee  and 
bi  the  fact  ot  the  excellent  scholars  he  has  formed  Lveiy 
yeii  by  his  lecture  that  we  may  leain  Chinese  hke  any 
cthei  IangU'»ge  It  is  not  tiue  a^-  wis  once  imagined 
ihnt  the  chira«ter^  are  ippropnated  solely  lo  the  expres 
ion  of  common  ideas  severd  pages  ot  the  romance  of 
"i  u  Itiao  li  or  the  Two  Cousins  will  suffice  lo  how  that 
the  most  subtle  ihatnduns  the  quintessenc«  of  lehne- 
raents,  are  not  beyond  the  range  of  the  Chmese  wntmg. 
The  chief  fault  of  this  mode  of  writing  is,  that  it  gives  no 
means  of  expressing  new  names.  A  letter  from  Canton 
might  have  told  at  Pekin,  that  on  the  14th  of  June,  1800, 
a  great  and  memorable  battle  saved  France  from  great 
peril ;  but  it  would  not  have  been  able  to  express  in  these 
purely  hieroglyphic  characters  that  this  glorious  event 
took  place  near  the  village  of  Marengo,  or  that  the  vic- 
torious general  was  called  Bonaparte.  A  people  among 
v?hom  the  communication  of  proper  names,  from  one  place 
to  another,  could  only  take  place  by  means  of  special 
mes,?engers,  would  be,  as  we  see,  only  in  the  first  rudi- 
ments of  civilization.  These  preliminary  remarks  are 
not  useless.  The  question  of  priority,  which  the  graphic 
methods  of  Egypt  have  called  forth,  thus  coiue  to  be  easy 
to  explain  and  to  comprehend.  As  we  proceed,  in  fact, 
we  find  in  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  ancient  people  of  the 
Pharaohs,  all  the  artifices  of  which  the  Chinese  make  use 
at  the  present  day. 

Many  passages  of  Herodotus,  of  Diodorus  Sioulus,  of 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  have  taught  us  that  the  Egyp- 
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tians  had  two  or  three  different  sorts  of  writing,  and  that 
in  one  of  these,  at  least,  symbolic  characters,  or  the  rep- 
resentatives of  ideas,  played  a  principal  part.  Horapollon 
has  even  presei-ved  to  ^us  the  signification  of  a  certain 
number  of  these  characters.  Thus  ive  know  that  the 
hawh  designated  the  soul;  the  ibis,  the  heart;  the  dooe 
(which  might  seem  strange),  a  violent  man  ;  the  Jlute, 
an  alien  ;  the  number  six,  pleasure  ;  a  frog,  an  imprudent 
man  ;  the  ant,  wisdom  ;  a  i-unning  knot,  love,  &c. 

The  signs  thus  preserved  by  Horapollon  fona  only  a 
very  small  part  of  the  eight  or  nine  hundred  characters 
which  have  been  found  in  the  ancient  inscriptions.  The 
modems,  Kircher  among  others,  have  endeavoured  to 
enlarge  the  number.  Their  efforts  have  not  given  any 
usefiil  result,  unless  it  be  so  to  show  to  what  errors  even 
the  best  instructed  men  expose  themselves  whea,  in  the 
search  after  facta,  they  abandon  themselves  without  re- 
straint to  imagination.  In  the  want  of  data,  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Egyptian  writings  appeai-ed  for  a  long 
time,  to  all  sound  minds,  a  problem  completely  incapable 
of  solution;  when  in  1799,  M.  Boussard,  an  engineer 
officer,  discovered  in  the  excavations  which  he  was  making 
near  Eosetta,  a  large  stone  covered  with  inscriptions  in 
three  kinds  of  characters  quite  distinct. 

One  of  the  series  of  characters  was  Greek.  This,  in 
spite  of  some  mutilations,  made  clearly  known  that  the  au- 
thors of  the  monument  bad  ordained  that  the  same  inscrip- 
tion should  be  traced  in  three  different  sorts  of  characters, 
viz :  in  the  sacred  characters  or  Egyptian  hieroglyphics, 
in  the  local  or  vulgar  characters,  and  in  Greek.  Thus, 
by  an  unexpected  good  fortune,  the  philologists  found 
themselves  in  possession  of  a  Greek  text,  having  also- 
before  them  its  translation  into  the  Egyptian  language, 
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or  at  least  a  transcription  in  two  sorts  of  characters, 
anciently  in  use  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 

This  Rosetta  stone,  since  so  celebrated,  and  which  M. 
Boussard  presented  to  the  Institute  of  Cairo,  was  taken 
from  that  hody  at  the  period  when  the  French  army- 
evacuated  Egypt.  It  was  preserved,  however,  in  the 
British  Museum,  where  it  figured,  as  Thomas  Young 
said,  as  a  monument  of  British  valour.  Putting  valour 
out  of  the  question,  the  eelebrated  philosopher  might 
have  added,  without  too  much  partiality,  that  this  invalu- 
able triliDgual  moniimeat  thus  bears  some  witness  to  the 
advanced  views  which  guided  all  the  details  of  the  mem- 
orable expedition  into  Egypt,  as  also  to  the  indefatigable 
zeal  of  the  distinguished  savants  whose  labours,  often 
carried  on  voider  the  fire  of  (he  forts,  have  added  so 
much  to  the  glory  of  their  country.  The  importance  of 
the  Eosetfa  stone  struck  them,  in  fact,  so  forcibly,  that  in 
order  not  to  abandon  this  precious  treasure  to  the  adven- 
turous chances  of  a  sea  voyage,  they  earnestly  applied 
themselves,  from  the  first,  to  reproduce  it,  by  copies,  by  im- 
pressions taken  in  the  way  of  printings  from  engravings, 
by  moulds  in  plaster  or  sulphur.  We  must  add  that 
antiquaries  of  all  countries  became  first  acquainted  with 
tiie  Kosetla  stone  from  the  designs  given  by  the  French 
savants. 

One  of  the  most  illustrious  members  of  the  Institute,  M. 
Silvestre  de  Sacy,  entered  first  in  1802  on  the  career 
which  the  trilingual  inscription  opened  to  the  inveatiga^ 
fions  of  philolo^sls.  He  only  occupied  himself  on  the 
Egyptian  text  in  common  characters.  He  there  discov- 
ered the  groups  which  represent  the  difierent  proper 
names,  and  their  phonetic  nature.  Thus  in  one  of  two 
inscriptions,  at  least,  the  Egyptians   had   the  signs  of 
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sounds,  or  true  letters.  This  important  i-esult  found  no 
opponents  after  a  Swedisli  man  of  science,  M.  Akerblad, 
in  completing  the  labours  of  our  fellow-country  mac.  Lad 
assigned,  with  a  prohability  bordering  on  certainty,  the 
phonetic  value  of  each  of  the  different  characters  em- 
ployed in  the  transcription  of  the  proper  names  which 
the  Greek  text  disclosed. 

There  remained,  all  along,  the  purely  hieroglyphic 
part  of  the  inscription,  or  what  was  supposed  such  ; 
this  remained  untouched ;  no  one  had  ventured  to  at- 
tempt to  deoypher  it. 

It  is  here  that  we  find  Young  declaring,  aa  if  hy  a 
species  of  inspiration,  that  in  the  multitude  of  sculptured 
signs  on  the  stone  representing  either  entire  animals,  or 
fantastic  forms,  or  again  instruments,  products  of  art,  or 
geometrical  forms,  those  of  these  signs  which  were  found 
inclosed  in  elliptic  borders,  corresponded  to  the  proper 
names  in  the  Greek  inscription ;  in  particular  to  the 
name  of  Ptolemy,  the  only  one  which  in  the  hieivaglyphic 
inscription  remains  nninjured.  Immediately  afterwards 
Young  said  that  in  the  special  case  of  the  border  or 
scroll,  the  signs  included  represented  no  longer  ideas, 
but  sounds.  In  a  word,  he  sought  by  a  minute  and  re- 
fined analysis  to  assign  an  individual  hieroglyphic  to 
each  of  the  sounds  which  the  ear  receives  in  the  name  of 
Ptolemy  in  the  Kosetfa  stone,  and  in  that  of  Bei-enice,  in 
another  monument. 

Thus  we  see,  unless  I  mistake,  in  the  researches  of 
Young  on  the  graphic  systems  of  the  Egyptians,  the 
three  culminating  points.  No  one,  it  is  said,  had  per- 
ceived them,  or  at  least  had  pointed  them  out,  before  the 
English  philosopher.  This  opinion,  although  generally 
admitted,  appears  to  me  open  to  dispute.     It  is,  in  fact. 
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certain  that  in  1766  M.  de  Guignes,  in  a  printed  memoir, 
had  indicated  that  the  swolh  in  Egyptian  inscriptions  in- 
cluded all  the  proper  names.  Every  one  might  also  see 
in  the  same  work  the  arguments  on  which  the  learned 
orientalist  relied  to  estabUsh  the  opinion  which  he  had  em- 
braced on  the  constant  phonetic  character  of  the  Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics.  Young  then  has  the  priority  on  this 
point  alone ;  lo  him  belongs  the  first  attempt  which  had 
been  made  to  decompose  in  letters  the  groups  of  the 
scrolls,  to  give  a  phonetic  value  to  the  hieroglyphics 
which  composed  in  the  stone,  of  Eosotta  the  name  of 
Ptolemy. 

In  this  research,  as  we  might  expect,  Young  furnished 
new  proofe  of  his  immense  penetration ;  but  misled  by  a 
false  system,  his  efforts  had  not  a  full  success.  Thus 
sometimes  he  attributes  to  the  hieroglyphic  characters  a 
value  simply  alphabetical,  further  on  he  gives  them  a. 
value  which  is  syllabic  or  disyllabic,  without  being  struck 
by  what  must  seem  so  strange  in  this  mixture  of  different 
characters.  The  fragment  of  an  alphabet  published  by 
Young  includes  then  something  both  of  truth  and  £dse- 
hood ;  but  the  false  so  much  abounds  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  apply  the  value  of  the  letters  which  com- 
pose it  to  any  other  i-cading  than  that  of  the  two  proper 
names  from  which  it  was  derived.  The  word  impossible 
is  so  rarely  met  with  in  the  scientific  career  of  Young, 
that  I  must  hasten  to  justify  it.  I  will  say  then  that  after 
the  composition  of  his.  alphabet  Young  himself  believed 
that  he  saw  in  the  scroll  of  an  Egyptian  monument  the 
name  of  "Arsinoe"  where  his  celebrated  competitor  had 
since  shown  with  irresistible  evidence  the  word  '^auto- 
crator  ;"  that  he  believed  he  had  found  "euerffeies"  in  a 
group  where  we  ought  to  read  "C'tesar." 
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The  labors  of  Champollion,  as  to  the  discovery  of  the 
phonetic  value  of  hieroglyphics,  are  clear,  distinct,  and 
cannot  involve  any  doubt.  Each  sign  is  equivalent  to  a 
single  vowel  or  consonant.  Its  value  is  not  arbitrary : 
every  phonetic  hieroglyphic  is  the  image  of  a  physical 
object  whose  name  in  the  Egyptian  language  commences 
with  the  vowel  or  the  consonant  which  it  ia  wished  to 


The  alphabet  of  Champollion,  once  modelled  from  the 
Stone  of  Rosetta  and  two  or  three  other  monuments, 
enables  us  to  read  inscriptions  entirely  different  ;  for 
example,  the  name  of  Cleopatra  on  the  obelisk  of  Philoe, 
long  ago  transported  into  England,  and  where  Dr.  Young, 
armed  wilh  his  alphabet,  could  discover  nothing.  On  the 
temple  of  Karnac,  Champollion  read  twice  the  name  of 
Alexander :  on  the  Zodiac  of  Denderah,  the  title  of  a  Ro- 
man emperor ;  on  the  grand  edifice  above  which  it  is 
placed,  the  names  and  surnames  of  the  emperors  Augns- 

*  Thia  will  become  clear  to  every  one,  if  we  spek,  by  followijig  the 
Egyptian  syslem,  lo  compose  hleroglypUcB  in  the  F  ran  oh  language. 
A  may  be  reprasanted  by  (agncau)  a  lamb;  (itigle)  on  eagle;  an  aaa, 
anemone,  ajtiotofca,  &c.  B  by  a  balance,  a  whale  (bulaine) ;  a  boat, 
&c.  0  by  cabana  (badger);  chayaJ  (horaa);  odt,  eediir,  &o.  £  by 
SpSe  (a  sword),  elephant,  epagnaul  (apaiiial),  &c.  Ahb^  then  would 
bo  written  in  FrEnoh  hieroglyphics  by  putting  any  of  the  following 
figures  in  snccesaion! — a  lamb,  a  balance,  a  whale,  an  alaphant.     Or 

Tbia  kind  of  writing  has  some  analogy,  as  we  Ece,  wjtli  the  rebus  in 
which  confeotioners  wrap  their  bonbons.  Thna  we  see  at  what  stage 
these  Egyptian  priesta  were  of  whom  antiquity  baa  so  much  boasted, 
but  who,  we  ninst  say,  have  taught  ns  so  little. 

M.  Champollion  calls  komophojte)  all  those  signs  which,  representing 
the  same  sound  or  the  same  articulation,  can  be  substituted  indiffeiv 
eutly  for  each  oUier.  In  the  actual  state  of  the  Egyptian  alphabet  I 
perceire  six  or  seven  homophone  signs  for  A,  and  more  than  twelve 
for  the  Greek  sigma,— ^rajo. 
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tus,  Tiberius,  Claudius,  Nero  Domitian,  Sn,  Thus,  to 
speak  briefly,  we  find,  on  one  hand,  the  h^ely  discussion, 
to  which  the  age  of  these  monumenta  had  given  rise, 
completely  terminated  ;  on  the  cthei,  we  observe  it  estab- 
lished beyond  question  that  under  the  Roman  dominion 
hieroglyphics  were  still  in  full  use  on  the  banks  of  the 
Kile. 

The  alphabet  which  had  given  such  unhoped  for  re- 
sults, whetjier  applied  to  the  great  ObeUsks  at  Karnae, 
or  to  other  monuments  which  are  also  recognized  as  be- 
ing of  the  age  of  the  Pharaohs,  presents  to  us  the  names 
of  many  other  kings  of  this  ancient  race ;  the  names  of 
Egyptian  deities ;  we  can  say  more,  substantives,  adjec- 
tives, and  verbs  of  the  Coptic  language  :  Toung  was 
then  deceived  when  he  regarded  the  phonetic  hiero- 
glyphics as  a  modern  invention ;  when  he  advanced  that 
they  had  served  solely  for  the  transcription  of  proper 
names  foreign  to  Egypt.  M.  de  Guignes,  and  above  all, 
M.  Etienne  Quatremere,  established,  oa  the  contrary,  a 
real  fact  and  one  of  great  importance, — that  the  reading 
of  the  iuseriptions  of  the  Pharaohs  is  corroborated  by 
irresistible  proofs,  while  they  show  that  the  existing 
Coptic  language   was  that  of  the   ancient  subjects  of 


We  now  know  the  facts ;  1  may  then  confine  myself  to 

confirm,  by  a  few  short  observations,  the  consequences 
which  appear  to  me  to  result  from  them. 

Discussions  of  priority,  even  under  the  dominion  of 
national  prejudices,  will  have  become  embittered  if  they 
can  be  reduced  to  fixed  rules,  but  in  certain  cases  the 
first  idea  is  every  thing ;  in  others,  the  details  ofier  the 
chief  difficulties  ;  sometimes  the  merit  seems  to  consist 
less  in  the  conception  of  a  theory  than  in  its  demoustra- 
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tiou.  We  then  infer  how  much  the  choice  of  a  particular 
point  of  view  must  depend  on  arbitrary  conditions  ;  and, 
lastly,  how  mucb  influence  it  will  have  oil  the  definitive 
conclusion.  To  escape  from  these  embarrassments  I 
have  sought  an  example  in  which  tiie  parts  respectively 
played  by  two  rival  claimants  for  an  invention  may  be 
assimilated  to  those  of  Champollion  and  Young,  and 
which  has,  on  the  other  hand,  united  all  opinions.  This 
,  I  beheve,  I  have  found  in  the  Interferenees, 
a  leaviog  out  of  the  (question,  as  regards  the  subject 
of  the  hieroglyphics,  the  quotations  from  the  memoir  of 
M.  de  Guignes.     It  is  at  follows  : — 

Hooke  in  fact  had  announced  before  Dr.  Young  that 
luminous  rays  interfered,  just  as  the  latter  had  asserted 
before  Champollion  that  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  are 
sometimes  phonetic.  Hooic  did  not  prove  directly  his 
hypothesis  ;  the  proof  of  the  phonetic  values  assigned  by 
Young  to  different  hieroglyphics  could  only  rest  on  read- 
ings which  had  not  as  yet  been  made  and  which  could 
not  then  be  made. 

From  want  of  knowing  the  composition  of  white  light, 
Hooke  had  not  an  exact  idea  of  the  nature  of  interfer- 
ences, as  Young  on  his  part  deceived  himself  by  an 
imagined  syllabic  or  dissylJabic  value  of  hieroglyphics. 

Young,  by  unanimous  consent,  is  regaivied  as  the 
author  of  the  theory  of  interfei-ences.  Thence,  by  a 
parity  of  reasoning  which  seems  to  me  inevitable,  Cham- 
pollion ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  author  of  the  discov- 
ery of  hieroglyphics. 

I  regret  not  to  have  sooner  thought  of  this  comparison. 
If  in  his  lifetime  Young  had  been  placed  in  the  alterna- 
tive of  being  the  originator  of  the  doctrine  of  inter- 
i,  leaving  the  hieroglyphics  to  Champollion,  or  to 
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keep  the  hieroglyphics,  giving  up  to  Hooke  the  ingenioua 
optical  theory,  I  do  not  doubt  he  would  have  felt  obliged 
to  recognize  the  claims  of  our  illustrious  fellow-country- 
maa.  At  all  events  there  would  have  remained  with 
him,  what  no  one  could  have  contested,  the  right  to  ap- 
pear in  the  history  of  the  memorahie  discovery  of  the 
interpretation  of  hieroglyphics  in  the  same  relative  posi- 
tion as  that  in  which  Kepler,  BoreUi,  Hooke,  and  Wren 
appeared  in  the  History  of  Universal  Gravitation. 


HOTE. 

We  have  here  put  before  our  readers  the  literal  veraion  of 
Arago's  statement  respecting  the  claims  of  Young  in  regard 
to  the  discovery  of  the  principle  of  interpreting  the  Egyptian 
hieroglyphics.  Arago'a  representations  have  been,  as  is  well 
known,  greatly  called  in  question.  And  though  he  through- 
out speaks  in  a  tone  of  marked  courtesy  and  candour  towards 
Toung,  yet  it  is  clear  that  he  espouses  the  cause  of  Champol- 
lion  with  an  ardour  which  many,  in  this  country,  behove  has, 
in  some  degree,  blinded  him  to  the  truth  of  the  case. 

At  any  rate,  in  the  vivid  and  highly  coloured  sketch  here 
presented  by  M.  Arago,  the  reader  may  need  some  caution 
in  discriminating  the  fair  share  of  merit  which  may  be  elauned 
by  the  respective  parties  engaged  in  the  inquiry.  The  au- 
thor's national  partialities  may  very  naturally  have  had  some 
influence  in  hiassing  his  judgment.  It  is  impossible  here  to 
enter  on  details  of  controversy.  But  both  as  to  the  actual 
amount  and  accuracy  of  Dr.  Young's  investigations  and  the 
relative  claims  of  M.  Champollion,  the  reader  may  find  it 
desirable  to  refer  to  the  extended  discussion  of  the  subject 
given  in  Dr.  Peacock's  Life  of  Young.  Without  the  preten- 
sion, or,  indeed,  the  possibility,  of  adequately  going  into  this 
question  within  the  limits  of  such  a  commentary  as  can  be  here 
given,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  pointing  out  to  the 
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notice  of  our  readers  a  few  of  those  passages  in  that  work  in 
which  Dr.  Young's  claims  are  m  powerfully  vindicated.  The 
conclusions  turn  on  such  a  variety  of  points  of  details  that  it 
would  be  wholly  impracticable  to  attempt  any  analysis  of 
them  in  this  place.  But  the  result  tends  to  aaagn  a  consid- 
erably lai^er  share  of  credit  in  the  discovery  to  Dr.  Young 
than  Arago  seems  disposed  to  allow  him.  Dr.  Peacock's  able 
and  elaborate  work  is  doubtless  in  the  hands  of  all  those  who 
take  any  interest  in  a  question  so  important  to  the  advance  of 
philoloDJeal  and  ethnological  science  as  well  as  to  general  lit- 
erature. Tet  a  slight  sketch  of  the  chief  pointe  referred  to 
may  not  be  useless. 

We  may  first  mention  that  Dr.  Young's  article  "  Egypt" 
in  the  Suppkment  to  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  published 
in  1819,  contains  the  most  comprehensive  suryey  of  his  labours 
and  conclusions  on  the  subject  of  hieroglyphic  literature  up 
to  that  date.  It  does  not  profess  to  go  into  those  minutire  of 
critical  detail,  for  which  reference  must  be  made  to  his  nu- 
merous other  wnbngs  on  the  subject.  But  as  a  general  and 
popular  view  it  will  always  be  consulted  with  advantage. 
Nevertheless,  the  readei  must  alwaj  s  bear  in  mind  that,  in 
the  statements  thus  given,  much  had  to  be  revised,  or  even 
reversed,  from  the  miproved  disr  losuies  of  his  later  researches. 

Dr.  Peacock  has  alluded  but  bnefl}  to  the  views  of  Arago, 
and  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  chapter,  sums  up  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  case  aa  given  in  the  (iloge,  remarking  only 
that  the  whole  of  his  previous  statements  constitute  the  refu- 
tation of  it. 

The  following  extract  will  show  the  main  claims  of  Young, 
insisted  on  by  his  biographer. 

"  It  was  Dr.  Young  who  first  determined,  and  by  no  easy 
process,  that  the  '  rings '  *  on  the  Eosetta  atone  contained  the 
name  of  Ptolemy.  It  was  Dr.  Young  who  determined  that 
the  semicircle  and  oval,  found  at  the  end  of  the  second  ring. 
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11  with  the  foroier,  was  expressive  of  the  feminine 
gender;  and  it  was  Dr.  Young  who  had  not  only  first  sug- 
gested that  the  characters  in  the  ring  of  Ptolemy  were  pho- 
netic, but  had  determined,  with  one  very  unimportant  inac- 
curacy, the  values  of  four  of  those  which  were  common  to  the 
name  of  Cleopatra,  which  were  required  to  be  analyzed.  All 
the  principles  involved  in  the  discovery  of  an  alphabet  of 
phonetic  hieroglyphics  were  not  only  distinctly  laid  down, 
but  fully  exemplified  by  him ;  and  it  only  requited  the  fur- 
ther identification  of  one  or  two  royal  names  with  the  rings, 
which  expressed  them  in  hieroglyphics,  to  extend  the  alpha- 
bet already  known  sufflcientiy  to  bring  even  names  which 
were  not  already  identified  under  its  operation." 

Dr.  Peacock  states  that  Champollion  and  Young,  while 
engaged  simultaneously  in  the  prosecution  of  the  researches 
connected  with  these  points,  in  some  instances  had  opportu- 
nities of  personal  communication  with  each  other.  But 
Champollion  enjoyed  especial  advantages  fi'om  circumstances 
which  placed  some  of  the  papyri  in  his  possession;  and  thus 
enabled  him  to  take  precedence  in  the  publication  of  results, 
while  his  competitor,  if  he  had  enjoyed  the  same  fiicilities, 
would,  no  doubt,  have  been  equally  competent  to  perceive 
the  fierce  of  the  new  evidence  thus  adduced,  and  equally 
ready  to  make  use  of  it,  even  if  setting  aside  some  of  his 
early  inferences  and  conjectures. 

Dr.  Peacock,  after  reflecting  with  much  severity  on  Cham- 
pollion, expresses  his  regret  to  find  so  eminent  a  writer  as 
Chevalier  Bunsen,  whose  remarks  are  quoted  before,  (p.  311,) 
"  supporting,  by  the  weight  of  his  authority,  some  of  the 
grossest  of  these  misrepresentations"  (p.  337). 

Dr.  Young  displayed  singular  modesty  and  forbearance  in 
his  conttovei-sy  with  Champollion,  treating  him  throughout 
with  all  the  respect  due  to  his  acknowledged  eminence ;  and 
while  mildly  reproaching  him  with  omitting  to  ^vo  him  the 
due  credit  for  his  own  share  in  the  research,  yet  in  no  way 
insinuating  that  any  discreditable  motive  led  to  the  omission. 

Dr.  Peacock,  however,  thinks  a  far  more  stringent  tone  of 
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crilicisra  might  have  been  fairly  applied ;  he  takes  up  the 
cause  of  Young  with  a  leas  scrupulous  zeal ;  and  though  with 
perfect  good  temper,  yet  with  deeply  damaging  force  of  ai^u- 
ment  and  statement  of  facts,  exposes  the  very  unjusljfiable 
nature  of  Champ ollion's  assumptions,  and  vindicates  the 
claims  of  Young  to  his  fiiir  and  important  share  in  these  dis- 


He  dwells  on  the  tone  of  assumption  in  which  Champolhon 
presents  himself  to  his  readers  as  in  exclusive  possesMon  of 
a  province  of  which  he  had  long  since  been  the  sole  con- 
queror, and  regards  every  question  raised  as  to  his  exclusive 
rights  as  an  unjustifiable  attack  to  be  resented  and  repelled; 
while  he  studiously  suppresses  the  dates  of  the  successive 
stages  of  the  discovery,  and  thus  attacks  Young  on  the  asser- 
tions made  on  imperfect  knowledge  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
his  investigations,  with  the  aid  of  all  his  own  accumulated 
information  acquired  subsequently ;  a  proceeding  the  iniquity 
of  wluch  needs  only  stating  to  stand  exposed. 

As  instances  of  this,  it  is  mentioned  that  Young,  in  ISIB, 
on  the  strength  of  comparatively  imperfect  mfonnatioii  then 
acquired,  made  some  representations  respecting  the  enchorial 
characters  in  the  Bosetta  inscription,  and  their  relation  to 
those  employed  in  the  funereal  roDs.  These  Champolhon 
criticizes  and  exposes  without  reserve,  from  the  more  full 
knowledge  he  had  obtained  in  1824  ;  entirely  passing  over 
Young's  own  laler  statement  on  the  same  subject,  correcting 
his  former  views,  and  from  which  even  Dr  Peacock  considers 
Champollion  himself  probably  derived  a  large  porhon  of  his 
own  knowledge  of  the  subject  I 

Dr.  Peacock  has  collected,  in  one  point  of  view,  Champol- 
lion's  main  assertions  as  representing  the  state  of  the  case. 
But  he  has  shown  that  some  of  the  propositions  dwelt  upon 
were,  in  point  of  feet,  never  maintained  by  Dr.  Young;  and 
it  was  chiefly  by  his  later  researches,  that  the  ecroneous  im- 
pressions at  first  entertained,  respecting  the  points  to  which 
they  relate,  had  been  corrected,  and  their  true  nature  estab- 
lished. 
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In  1821,  Champollion  denied  altogether 
an  alphabetic  element  amonf;  the  1  ierog!ypl]ji.a  But  in  the 
following  year  he  adopted  the  whole  of  Toung  s  principles, 
and  applied  them  with  one  mo  lifieatio  i  o  ili  The  analogy 
of  certim  maiks  in  the  Ch  lose  hitroglyphice,  to  signify 
propei  name'  the  pnn  if  le  that  the  phonetic  power  of  the 
ajmhol  IS  denvod  from  the  imtial  lettei  or  sjUahle  of  the 
name  f  the  oljett  wl  ith  it  represents  m  the  Egyptian  lan- 
guige  are  imong  the  chief  of  thrae  which  he  borrows  with- 
out ai_know!cdgnn,nt,  or  cla  ms  without  logard  to  their  prior 
ancountement  bj  Toung  It  would  be  difficult,"  says  Dr. 
Poacock,  "  to  point  out  tn  the  history  of  literature  a  more 
flagrant  example  of  disingenuous  suppression  of  the  real  facta 
bearing  on  an  important  discovery. — Translator. 


MISCELLANEOUS   "WORKS    OP   DE,    YOUNG. 

The  limits  prescribed  do  not  permit  me  even  to  quote 
the  juere  titles  of  all  the  numerous  writings  which  Dr. 
Young  published.  Nevertheleas,  the  public  reading  of 
so  rich  a  catalogue  would  certainly  have  sufficed  to 
establish  the  celebrity  of  our  colleague.  Who  would  not 
imagine  in  fact  that  he  had  before  him  the  register  of 
the  labours  of  several  academies,  and  not  those  of  a  sin- 
gle individual,  on  hearing,  for  instance,  the  following  list 

Memoir  on  tlie  Eatablishmanta  where  Iron  is  wrought, 

EssHS'a  on  Music  and  Painting. 

Remarks  on  Che  Habits  of  Spiders  and  tlie  Theory  of  Fabi-ioiiis, 

On  the  Stability  of  the  Arches  of  Bridges. 

On  tha  Atmoaphere  of  the  Moon. 

Description  of  anew  Species  of  OperoulBria. 

Matbemdtlcal  theory  of  Epioyoloidal  Curves. 

KestoratiOQ  »nd  Translation  of  different  Greek  InscripHons. 

On  tiie  means  of  strengthening  the  Constrnction  of  Ships  of  tiio 
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On  the  play  of  tha  Heavt  aiid  of  ihe  Aitarii: 
circulation. 
Theory  of  Tiaes, 
On  the  Diseftses  of  the  Chest. 
On  the  Friction  of  the  Ases  of  Machines. 
Od  the  Taiiow  Faver. 
On  the  GalculnCion  of  Eolipaea. 
Essays  on  Gparomar,  &c.* 


I  OF  YOUNG. — HIS  rOSlTlON  AS  A  PHYSI- 
CIAN.— HIS  ENGAGEMENT  ON  THE  NAUTICAL  ALMA- 
NAC.— ma   DEATH. 

Labours  so  numeious  nnd  vaiied  seem  as  if  they 
must  have  requrel  the  laboiious  anil  retired  life  of  that 
class  of  meu  of  scipuce  which  to  say  the  truth,  is  begin- 
ning to  disappcu  who  from  fliPir  earliest  youth  separate 
themselves  from  their  companions  to  shut  themselves  up 
completely  in  tl  eir  tudies  Thf  mas  Young  was,  on  the 
contrary,  what  is  usually  calUd  a  man  of  the  world. 
He  constanllj  frequented  the  best  society  in  London. 
The  graces  of  his  wit  the  eles^ince  of  his  manners,  were 
amply  sufficient  to  mike  him  remarkable.  But  when 
we  iigurc  to  ourselves  those  numetous  assemblies  in 
■which  fifty  di&erent  sub]eeti  in  turn  are  skimmed  over 
in  a  few  minutes  we  may  conceive  what  value  would  be 
attached  to  one  who  was  a  true  hving  library,  from  whom 
every  one  could  find,  at  the  moment  in  evict,  precise, 
substantial  answer  on  all  kinds  of  questi  ns  which  they 
could  propose  fo  him.  Young  was  much  occupied  with 
the  flue  arts.     Many  of  his  memoiia  test  fy  the  profound 

li  d  is  1  te   led  hy  the  author 
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knowledge  which  he  had  happily  acquired  of  the  theory 
of  music.  He  can'ied  out  also  to  a  great  extent  the  tal- 
ent of  executing  it ;  and  I  believe  it  is  certain  that  of  ail 
known  instruments,  even  including  the  Scottish  bagpipe, 
only  one  or  two  could  be  named  on  which  he  could  not 
play.  His  taste  for  painting  developed  itself  during  a 
visit  which  he  paid  to  Germ-my  There  the  magnificent 
collection  of  Dresden  absorbed  hia  attention  entirely  for 
he  aspired  not  solely  to  the  eisy  credit  of  conneeting 
together,  without  roi'take  the  name  ot  such  or  such  an 
artist  with  such  or  such  -i  painting  the  defects  and  the 
chaiactenstic  qualities  of  the  greatest  m'ssteis  their  fre 
quent  changes  of  manner,  the  mitenal  objects,  which 
(hey  mtioduced  into  their  works  the  modifiLations  which 
tho'ie  ohiects  ani  the  colour'i  underwent  in  piogic=s  of 
time,  among  other  pomta  occupied  him  in  'iucce'^sion 
Toimg  in  one  word,  studied  pimting  in  Saxony,  as  he 
had  betoie  studit-d  languages  m  his  own  eountiy  and  as 
he  ifteiwards  studied  the  sciencce  Eveiy  thing,  in  feet 
Wis  1  subject  of  meditation  and  research  The  univer- 
sity eontemporanes  of  the  illustiious  physicist  recalled  a 
laughable  instance  of  this  trait  of  his  mind  Tiiei  re 
lated  thit  enteimg  his  room  one  djy,  when  foi  the  first 
time  he  h'»d  takea  a  lenion  m  daneing  the  minuet,  at 
Edinburgh  they  found  him  ocLupied  in  tratrng  out 
minutely  with  the  rule  and  compisses,  the  route  gone 
through  bj  the  two  daneeis,  and  the  difteient  improve 
ments  ot  which  these  figures  seemel  fo  him  susceptible 

Young  borrowed  with  happy  effect  fium  the  sect  of 
the  Fiiend"  to  which  he  then  belonged  the  opinion  that 
the  intellectual  ficulties  of  children  differ  oiiginally  from 
each  othei  much  less  than  is  commonlj  suppusel  '  Any 
man  can  do  what  any  othpr  man  has  done,    became  his 
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favourite  maxim.  And  furlhor,  never  did  he  personally 
himself  recoil  before  trials  of  any  kind  to  which  he 
wished  to  subject  his  system.  The  first  time  lie  mounted 
a  horse,  in  company  with  the  grandson  of  Mr.  Barclay, 
the  horseman  who  preceded  them  leapt  a  high  fence. 
Young  wished  lo  imitate  him,  but  he  fell  at  ten  paces. 
He  remounted  without  saying  a  word,  made  a  second 
attempt,  was  again  unseated,  but  this  time  was  not 
thrown  further  than  on  to  tJie  horse'a  neck,  to  which  he 
clung.  At  the  third  trial  the  young  learner,  as  his 
favourite  motto  taught,  succeeded  in  executing  what 
another  had  done  before  him.*  This  experiment  need 
sot  have  been  referred  to  here,  but  that  it  had  been 
repeated  at  Edinburgh,  and  afterwards  at  Gottingea,  and 
carried  out  to  a  further  extent  beyond  what  might  seem 
credible.  In  one  of  these  two  cities  Toung  soon  afler- 
warda  entered  into  a  trial  of  skill  with  a  celebrated  rope- 
dancer,  in  the  other,  (and  in  each  case  the  result  of  a 
challenge,)  he  acquired  the  art  of  esecuting  feats  on 
horseback  with  remarkable  skill,  oven  in  the  midst  of 
consummate  artistes,  whose  feats  of  agiiity  attract  every 
evening  such  numerous  crowds  to  the  circus  of  Franooni. 
Thus,  liiose'who  are  fond  of  drawing  contrasts  may,  on 
the  one  side,  represent  to  themselves  the  timid  Newton,t 
never  riding  in  a  carriage,  so  much  did  the  fear  of  being 
upset  preoccupy  him,  without  holding  to  lioth  the  doors 
with  extended  arms,  and,  on  the  other,  his  distinguished 

*  This  nneodote  seema  at  variance  witli  what  is  Blatad  on  the 
authority  of  a  Cambrldgo  oontempOTary  of  Young  in  Dr.  Peacock's 
lAfe  (p.  119),  that  he  onlj  once  there  attempted  to  follow  ths  honnds, 
when  a  severe  fall  prevented  any  fnithet  exhibitions  of  the  kind. — 
Tranilatai: 

t  This  practice  has  been  described  as  that  of  Newton,  but  tho 
motive  assigned  liy  Anigo  ia  novel. 
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rival  galloping  on  the  backs  of  two  horses  with  all  tha 
confidence  of  an  equestrian  by  profession. 

In  England,  a  physician,  if  he  does  not  wish  lo  lose 
the  confidence  of  the  public,  ought  to  abstain  from  occu- 
pying himself  with  any  scientific  or  literary  research 
which  may  be  thought  foreign  to  the  art  of  curing  dis- 
eases. Toung  for  a  long  time  did  homage  to  tliis  preju- 
dice. His  wi-itings  appeared  under  an  anonymous  veiL 
This  veil,  it  is  true,  was  very  transparent.  Two  con- 
secutive letters  of  a  certain  Laiin  motto  served  succes- 
sively in  regular  oi'der  as  the  signature  to  each  memoir. 
But  Toung  communicated  tbe  three  Latin  words  to  all 
his  friends  both  in  his  own  country  and  abroad,  without 
enjoining  secrecy  on  any  one. 

Besides,  wiio  could  be  ignorant  that  the  distinguished 
author  of  the  theory  of  interferences  was  the  Foreign 
Secretary  of  the  Eoyal  Society  of  London ;  that  he  gave, 
in  the  Theati'e  of  the  Koyal  Institutioa,  a  course  of  lec- 
tures on  mathematical  physics ;  that,  associated  with 
Sir  H,  Davy,  ho  published  a  journal  of  the  sciences, 
&c.  ?  and  moreover,  we  must  say  that  his  anonymous 
disguise  was  not  rigorously  observed  even  in  his  smaller 
memoirs,  and  on  important  occasions,  when,  lor  instance, 
in  1807,  the  two  volumes  in  quarto  appeared  of  eight 
hundred  or  nine  hundred  pages  each,  in  which  all 
branches  of  natural  philosophy  were  treated  ia  a  manner 
so  new  and  profound,  the  self-love  of  the  author  made 
him  foi^et  the  interests  of  the  physician,  and  the  name 
of  Young  in  large  letters  replaced  the  two  small  Ifahcs 
whose  series  was  then  terminated,  and  which  would 
have  figured  in  a  rather  ridiculous  manner  in  the  title- 
page  of  this  colossal  work. 

Young  had  not  then,  as  a  physician,  either  in  London 
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or  at  Worthing,  where  he  passed  the  sea-hathing  season, 
any  extended  practice.  The  public  found  him,  in  fact, 
too  scientific.  We  must  also  avow  that  his  public  lec- 
tures on  medicine,  those,  for  instance,  which  he  deliv- 
ered at  St,  Gieorge's  Hospiiai,  were  generally  but  ill- 
attended.  It  has  been  said,  to  explain  this,  iJhat  his 
lectures  were  too  dry,  too  full  of  matter,  and  that  they 
were  beyond  the  apprehension  of  ordinary  undei'siandings. 
But  might  not  the  want  of  success  be  rather  ascribed  to 
the  fi-eedom,  not  very  common,  with  which  Young 
pointed  out  the  inextrieable  difficulties  which  encounter 
us  at  every  step  in  the  study  of  the  numerous  disorders 
of  our  frail  machine  ? 

Would  any  one  expect  at  Paris,  and  especially  in  aii 
age  when  every  one  seeks  to  attain  his  end  quickly  and 
without  labour,  that  a  professor  of  the  faculty  would 
retain  many  auditors  if  he  were  to  commence  with  these 
words,  which  I  borrow  literally  from  Dr.  Young : — 

"  No  study  is  so  complicated  as  that  of  medicine  ;  it 
exceeds  the  limits  of  human  intelligence.  Those  physi- 
cians who  precipitately  go  on  without  trying  to  compre- 
hend what  they  observe,  are  often  just  as  much  advanced 
as  those  who  give  themselves  up  to  generalizations 
hastily  made  on  observations  in  regard  to  which  all 
analogy  is  at  fault"  And  if  the  Professor,  continuing 
in  the  same  style,  should  add,  "  In  the  lottery  of  medi- 
cine the  chances  of  the  possessor  of  ten  tickets  must 
evidently  be  gi-eater  than  those  of  the  possessor  of  Hve," 
— when  they  believed  themselves  engaged  in  a  lottery, 
would  those  of  his  aaditors  whom  the  first  phrase  had 
not  driven  away,  be  at  all  disposed  to  make  any  great 
efforts  to  procure  for  themselves  more  tickets,  or,  to 
explain  the  meaning  of  our  Professor — the  greatest 
amount  of  knowledge  [m^^Mii  ? 
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In  spite  of  his  knowledge,  perliaps  even  from  the  very 
cause  that  it  was  so  extenaive,  Young  was  totally  want- 
ing in  confidence  at  the  bedside  of  the  patient.  Then 
the  mischievous  effecia  which  might  eventually  result 
from  the  action  of  the  medicine  even  the  most  cleaxly 
called  for  presented  themselves  in  a  mass  to  his  mind  ; 
seemed  to  counterbalance  the  favourable  chances  which 
might  attend  the  use  of  them ;  and  thus  thcew  him  into 
a  state  of  indecision,  no  doubt  very  natural,  yet  on  which 
the  public  will  always   put   an   unfavourable  construc- 

The  same  timidity  showed  itself  in  all  the  works  of 
Young  which  ti'eated  on  medical  subjects.*  This  man, 
80  eminently  remarkable  for  the  boldness  of  his  scientific 
conceptions,  gives  here  no  more  than  a  bare  enumeration 
of  facts.  He  seems  hardly  convinced  of  the  soundness 
of  his  thesis,  either  when  he  attacks  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Eadclifie,  whose  whole  secret  in  the  most  brilliant 
and  successful  practice  was,  as  he  has  himself  said,  to 
employ  remedies  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  usual  way ; 
or  when  he  combats  Dr.  Brown,  who  found  himself,  as 
he  says,  in  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  recognizing,  and 
that  in  accordance  with  the  official  documents  of  an  hos- 
pital attended  by  the  most  eminent  physicians,  that,  on 
the  average,  fevers  left  to  their  natural  course  are  neither 

*  This  timidity  in  medieal  spaoulation  is  entirely  borne  ont  by  tha 
tenor  of  Young's  intelleotnal  diaracter  bb  sjdiibited  in  such  foi-oible 
lineaments  in  tlie  poiiraJt  presented  to  us  by  Dr.  Fencoak.  Hie  mind 
wasessentially  cast  in  a  matterof  fact  positive,  demonBtrativa  monldi 
hence  ail  subjects  of  abstract  or  doubtful  inquiry,  in  wliich  probabili- 
ties alone  could  be  estimated,  or  when  the  ooneluaions  wara  to  be  the 
rasult  of  moral  disoriminaUon,  were  utterly  unsnilad  to  him.  His 
medical  ohiiraotsr  has  been  viewed,  however,  in  a  much  higher  light 
by  Dr.  Paaoooli,  who  has. sought  to  combat  ihe  unfavourable  imprea- 
BioiiH  here  advanced.     See  esppoialiy  p.  813  and  p.  222,— TVawjfcikir. 
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more  severe  nor  of  longei.'  duration  than  those  treated  by 
the  best  methods. 

In  1818,  Young,  having  been  named  Secretary  to  the 
Board  of  Longitude,  abandoned  entirely  llie  practice  of 
medicine  to  ^ve  himself  up  to  the  close  superintendence 
of  the  celebrated  periodical  work  known  under  the  name 
of  the  Ufavtiocd  Almanac,  From  this  date  the  Journal 
of  the  Roytd^bistUMion  gave  every  quarter  his  numerous 
dissertations  on  the  most  important  problems  of  naviga- 
tion and  astronomy.  A  volume  entitled  Illustration  of 
the  Mecaaique  Cileste  of  Laplace,  a  scientific  discussion 
on  the  tides,  amply  attested  Uiat  Young  did  not  consider 
the  employment  he  had  accepted  as  a  sineeui-e.  This 
employment  became  nevertheless  to  him  a  source  of 
unceasing  disgust.  The  NauHoal  Almanac  had  always 
been  from  its  commencement  a  work  exclusively  des- 
tined to  the  service  of  the  navy.  Some  persons  de- 
manded that  it  ought  to  be  made,  besides,  a  complete 
astronomical  ephemeris.  The  Board  of  Longitude, 
whether  right  or  wrong,  not  having  shown  itself  a  slroi^ 
partisan  of  the  projected  change,  found  itself  suddenly 
the  object  of  the  most  violent  attacks.  The  journals  of 
every  party,  Whig  or  Tory,  took  part  in  the  conflict. 

We  were  no  longer  to  view  it  as  a  union  of  such  men 
as  Davy,  Wollaston,  Young,  Herschel,  Kater,  and  Pond, 
but  an  assembly  of  individuals  (I  quote  the  words),  "  who 
obeyed  a  Bteotian  influence."  The  Nautical  Almanac, 
hitherto  so  renowned,  was  now  declared  to  have  become 
an  object  of  shame  to  the  English  nation.  If  an  error 
of  the  press  were  discovered,  such  as  there  must  be  in 
any  collection  of  figures  at  all  voluminous,  the  British 
navy,  from  the  smallest  hark  up  to  the  eolosial  three- 
decker,  mi'iled  bj  an  incorrect  figure,  would  all  together 
he  engulfed  in  the  ocean,  &c. 
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It  has  been  pretended  that  the  principal  promoter  of 
these  foolish  exaggerations  did  not  poreei^'e  such  serious 
errors  in  the  Nautical  Almanac  until  ailer  he  had  un- 
Buccessfully  attempted  himself  to  obtain  a  place  in  the 
Board  of  Longitude.  I  know  not  whether  the  fact  was 
so.  In  any  case,  I  would  not  malie  myself  the  echo  of 
the  malicious  commenlaiies  to  which  it  gave  rise ;  I 
ought  not  to  forget,  in  fact,  that  fbr  many  years  past  that 
member  of  the  Boyal  Society  to  whom  I  allude  has 
nobly  devoted  a  part  of  his  large  fortune  to  the  advance- 
ment of  science.  This  commendable  astronomer,  like  all 
men  of  science  whose  thoughts'  at&  concentrated  on  one 
sole  object,  fell  info  the  error,  which  I  do  not  pretend  to 
excuse,  of  measuring  through  a  magnifying  glass  the 
importance  of  the  projects  he  had  conceived ;  but  that 
with  which  above  ail  he  must  be  reproached  is,  that  he 
did  not  foresee  that  the  hyperbolic  language  of  his  attacks 
would  be  taken  literally ;  that  he  forgot  that  at  all  epochs 
iind  in  all  countries  there  are  a  great  number  of  persona 
who  having  nothing  to  console  them  for  their  littleness, 
seize,  as  a  prey,  on  all  occasions  of  scandal,  and  under 
the  mask  of  zeal  for  the  public  good  enjoy  the  delight  of 
being  ignoble  defamers  of  those  of  their  coutempoi-aries 
whose  success  has  been,  proclaimed  by  fame.  In  Rome 
he  whose  office  it  was  to  insult  the  triumphant  conqueror 
was  altogether  a  slave  ;  in  London  it  was  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  from  whom  the  men  of  science 
received  a  cruel  affront.  An  orator  notorious  for  his 
prejudices,  but  who  had  hitherto  vented  his  bitterness 
only  against  productions  of  French  origin,  attacked  the 
most  celebrated  names  in  England,  and  retailed  against 
them  in  open  parliament  puerile  accusations,  with  a 
laughable  gravity.     Ministers  whose  eloquence  was  ex- 
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eriMsed  for  hours  on  the  privileges  of  a  rotten  borough, 
did  not  pronounce  a  single  word  in  favour  of  genius. 
The  Board  of  Longitude  was  suppressed  without  oppo- 
sition. The  next  Aay,  it  is  true,  the  wants  of  an  innu- 
merable marine  service  made  their  imperative  voice 
heard,  and  one  of  the  men  of  science  who  had  been  dis- 
placed, the  former  Secretary  of  the  Board,  Dr.  Toung, 
found  himself  recalled  to  his  old  labour'*.  Paltry  repar- 
ation !  Would  the  man  of  science  feel  less  the  separa- 
tion from  his  illustrious  colleagues, — would  the  man  of 
feeling  less  perceive  that  the  nobie  fruits  of  human  intel- 
lect were  subjected  to  tariff  by  the  representatives  of  the 
country,  in  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  like  sugar,  pep- 
per, or  cinnamon  ? 

The  health  of  o«r  colleague,  which  had  already  become 
somewhat  precarious,  declined  from  this  sad  epoch  with 
fearful  rapidity.  Skilful  physicians  hy  whom  he  was 
1  lost  hope.  Young  hiniielf  had  a  con- 
;  that  his  end  was  approaching,  and  saw  it' 
come  with  an  admirable  calmness.  Until  his  last  hour 
he  occupied  himself  without  intermission  on  an  Egyptian 
dictionary  then  in  the  press,  and  which  was  not  published 
till  after  his  death.  When  his  powers  did  not  permit 
him  any  longer  to  sit  up,  or  to  employ  a  pen,  he  cor- 
rected the  proofe  with  a  pencil  One  of  the  last  acts  of 
his  life  was  to  exact  the  suppres'^ion  of  a  amal!  pubh 
cation  written  with  talent,  by  a  friendly  hand,  and 
directed  against  all  those  who  had  eontnbuted  to  the 
destruction  of  the  Board  of  Longitude  *  Young  died 
*  The  whole  aooonnt  of  the  transaotiouB  connaoted  with  the  abo- 
lition of  tJie  Board  of  Longitude  mnst  bo  rBceivBd  with  some  qnalifl- 
cation.  Arago  wrllee  on  the  subject  in  his  usual  vehement  ione,  and 
in  the  feeling  in  which  the  whole  affaii'  would  naturally  he  viewed  by 
a  fcceigner,  perhaps  not  intimately  acquainted  with  the  minuta  pointa 
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surroundecl  by  a  family  by  whom  he  was  adored,  May 
10,  1829,  barely  at  the  age  of  lifty-aix.  Examination 
showed  that  he  suffered  from  ossiflcatiou  of  the  aorta, 

of  the  case,  and  the  somewhat  diffecant  relative  position  oocnpied  by 
the  parties  in  EnglEind  to  that  in  which  they  might  stand  in  France. 
It  may  be  eight  very  briefly  to  point  out  &  few  paitlonlars  in  the  esse 
which  are  necessary  foe  forminf;  a  correct  impression  of  it.  The 
Board  of  Longitnde,  originally  instituted,  as  its  name  implied,  for  one 
specific  object,  which  it  tras  considered  had  been  suEBciently  attained, 
waa  in  181S  remodelled  by  Act  of  Parliament,  when  Dr.  Young  was 
appointed  aacretary  to  the  Board  and  superinlandent  of  the  NatUkal 
Almanac;  the  late  Mr.  F.  B^ly,  whose  eminence  in  astronomical 
Boienoe  may  perhaps  be  dated  from  that  event,  strongly  pointed  out 
the  numerons  defects  of  the  Nautical  Almtniac ;  this  led  to  some  con- 
troversy of  mthec  a  sharp  nature  between  himself  and  Dr.  Young, 
who  defended  the  existing  syBtem;  other  astronomers  joined  in  the 
desire  for  these  and  even  more  extensive  improvements,  all  which 
{with  one  slight  concession)  were  Bteai&b/  opposed  by  Ih:  Yowig. 
Among  these  advocates  for  roibnn  were  several  members  of  the  Board 
itself,  who  urged  them  at  its  meetings.  Thara  was  also  a  very  preva- 
lent impression,  even  among  its  own  membeiB,  lliat  the  Board  was 
not  well  constituted,  and  might  have  been  capable  of  much  better 
service  to  the  nation  if  its  functions  wei-e  less  restricted  and  the  seleo- 
tion  of  its  members  placed  on  a  better  footing.  In  other  ipiarters  im- 
pressions unfavourable  to  its  utihty  were  prevalent;  and  it  can  hardly 
be  matter  of  surprise  that  when  the  Board  was  itself  divided  in  opin- 
ion, the  ptiblic  or  the  legislature  should  entei'tahi  doubts  of  is  uC  1  ty 
or  even  hosHle  feelings  towards  it.  What  were  the  precise  ot  ens  of 
the  govenunant,  or  the  machinations  by  which  they  were  influenced 
it  is  impossible  to  say;  but  it  is  certun  that  in  18SS,  chiefy  throagh 
the  influence  of  Mr.  Croker,  Its  dissolutjon  was  determined  po  and 
carriad  by  Act  of  Parliamant  withont  any  opposition  behig  attempted 
Instead,  however,  of  an  enlarged  Board  with  increased  powers,  three 
Boientiflo  advisers  of  the  Admiralty  were  appointed,  of  whom  Dr. 
Toung  was  one,  retaining  the  snperintendenoe-of  the  Ifaulical  Alma- 
nac ,'  a  system  which  has  bean  since  remodelled  in  accordance  with 
the  report  of  a  committee  appointed  out  of  the  Astronomical  Society. 
Dr.  Toung  appears  all  along  to  have  been  affected  only  by  the  per- 
sonal acrimony  of  some  of  the  attacks  upon  himself  in  relation  to  the 
editorship  of  the  JVaaii'caJ  Almanac,  and  not  at  all  by  any  feeling  for 
the  Board  of  Longitude,  as  Arago  would  regard  it. 
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I  have  not  dwelt  too  long  on  the  task  imposed  on  me, 
if  I  have  brought  out,  as  I  wished  to  do,  the  importance 

That  Board,  3s  already  obsarved,  was  divided  ugainst  itself,  and  it 
therefore  fell.  It  was  neverupheld  on  the  onlyright  ground.  Neither 
the  Board  nor  the  friends  of  science  sufficiently  urged  the  strong  and 
irresistible  cWios  tthloh  they  might  hare  preferred  to  the  government 
of  tlie  conntcy,  that  "  a  council  of  aci'ence,"  with  extended  powers, 
properly  selected  and  adequately  remnnerated,  wonld  be  the  appro- 
priate adjunct  of  the  government  of  a  country  all  whose  resources  are 
so  powerfully  developed  in  exclusive  dependence  on  tiie  applications 
of  science. 

The  government  would  thus  have  liad  the  means  of  sound  soienHflc 
advice  constanlly  at  hand,  of  which  experience  proves  they  are  in 
daily  want  on  eiery  emergency  \  and  whicli  they  obtain  by  asking 
Uie  graMiUrus  services  of  men  of  science,  and  the  crown  would  hare 
possessed  the  meEois  of  nu^ng  »  gracetbl  acknowledgment  of  the 
services,  and  paying  a  just  tribute  to  the  genius,  of  men  devoted  to 
the  higher  branches  of  the  abstract  sciences,  which  are  of  a  nature 
incapable  in  themselves  of  affording  any  kind  of  remuneration,  or  ia 
the  ordinary  course  leading  to  any  of  those  honaui's  or  preferments 
which  await  eminence  in  other  professions. —  IVansJadw. 

The  reader  may  be  referred  for  det^ls  of  the  questions  here  consid- 
ered to  the  following  documents : — 

1.  "  Astronomical  Tables  and  Kemarks  for  1822,  published  Decem- 
ber, 1821,"  by  F.  BaiJy,  Esq.,  with  "Remarks  on  Ihe  present 
defective  state  of  tJie  Ifav&cal  Abnaaac" 

3.  A  Reply  to  these  Remarks  appeared  in  Mr.  Bmnde's  Quarterly 
Journal  o/Soience,  April,  1823,     (Attributed  to  Dr.  Young.) 

5.  Practical  Observations  on  the  NaiUkal  Almanac,  Stc,  by  Jas. 
South,  F.E.S.  1822. 

4.  Reply  to  a  Letter  in  the  Momitig  Chmaicle  relative  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  Astronomical  Science,  &o.  by  the  same.    1629. 

e,  EefntaCIon  of  Misstatements,  &o.,  in  a  paper  presented  to  the 
Admiralty  by  Dr.  T.  Young,  and  printed  by  order  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  by  the  same.    1S3B. 

6.  Further  Remark*  on  the  present  detective  state  of  the  Naaiical 
Ahmmac,  &c.,  by  F.  Baily,  Esq.,  F.  B.  S.,  &c.    1828. 

1.  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Astronomical  Society  relative  to 
the  improvement  of  the  JVoirfjca?  Ahionac,  adopted  by  tlie  Coun- 
cil of  the  Society  and  approved  and  ordered  to  be  earned  ink> 
effect  by  Ihe  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  1830.  Me- 
moirs of  Astronomical  Society,  vol,  Iv.  p.  i47. 
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and    novelty   of    the    admirable  law   of    interferences. 

Young  is  now  placed  before  your  eyes  as  one  of  tbe 

most  illustrious  men  of  science  in  wliom  England  may 

justly  take  pride.   Your  thoughts,  anticipating  my  words, 

may  perhaps  perceive  already,  ia  the  recital  of  the  just 

honours  shown  to  the  author  of  so  beautiful  a  discovery, 

the  peroration  of  this  historical  notice.     These  ant    pa 

tions,  I  regret  to  say,  will  not  be  realiEed.     The   leath 

of  Young  has  in  his  own  country  created  very  1  ttlp  s  n 

sation.     The  doors  of  Westminster  *  Abbey   so  eas  ly 

accessible  to  titled  mediocrity,  remained  shut  u[  on  a     dn 

of  genius,  who  was  not  even  a  baronet.     It  was  in  the 

village  of  Famborough,  in  the  modest  tomb  of  tbe  family 

of  his  wife,  that  the  remains  of  Thomas  Young  were 

deposited..   The  indiiference  of  the  English  nation  for 

8.  A  motion  was  made  in  the  Hoase  of  CommoDS,  February  23, 

1829,  for  cartain  Eeturna  respeoting  the  Boarcl  of  Longitude  and 

the  JftiMijcoJ  Ahaaiiac,  &c. 

The  Beturns  were  made  and  printed  conBiBting  of  {])  "  A  Menio- 

raudum  of  a  Statement  made  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  EKch-equer 

ibr  reforming  the  iVaWical  Almanac,  and  establiehmeat  of  a  new 

Board  of  Longitude.    (2)  A  Paper  read  at  the  Board,  by  J.  Her- 

soliel  Esq     (8)  A  Report  on  a.  Memorandum   &,c   by  Thomis 

gMD  laDimm  to 


A  H  D 

BOirfie  batween  Sir  J.  Soutti  and  Dr.  Tonag. 
*  The  frequenters  of  Poets'  Corner  need  not  bs  reminiifld  that  lit- 
erature and  science  are  not  OKoluded  ftom  tiiek  share  of  fnnei«al 
honours  in  Wastminslar  Abbay.  M.  Arago  here,  as  in  some  other 
passages,  may  naturally  be  a  little  incorrect  in  referring  to  national 
usages.  Tlia  dday  which  occurred  in  regard  lo  Young's  monument, 
!e  however  not  fully  explained  by  Dean  Peaaock.  (See  Lifs  of 
Yoiaig,  p.  435.)— JVniwiator. 
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those  scientific  labours  which  ought  to  add  so  much  to 
ite  glory,  is  a  rare  anomaly,  of  which  it  would  be  cwrioua 
to  ti-ace  the  csmsea.  I  should  be  wanting  in  frankness, 
I  should  be  the  panegyrist,  not  the  historian,  if  I  did  not 
avow,  that  in  general  Young  did  not  sufficiently  accom- 
modate himself  to  the  capacity  of  his  readers ;  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  writings  for  which  the  sciences  are 
indebted  to  him,  are  justly  chargeable  with  a  certain 
obscurity.  But  the  neglect  to  which  they  were  long 
consigned  did  not  depend  solely  on  this  cause. 

The  exact  sciences  have  an  advantage  over  the  works 
of  art  or  imagination,  which  has  been  often  pointed  out, 
The  trutl  f  wl'  i  tl  y  consist  rem^n  constant  through 
ages  with     t     ff  n  any  respect  from  the  caprices  of 

fashion  th  1  1  f  taste :  but  thus,  when  once  these 
research  t     m  re  elevated  regions  of  thought, 

on  ho'B  my  p  t  t  judges  of  their  merits  can  we 
reckon  ?  "Wl  R  h  lieu  let  loose  against  the  great 
Corneille  a  crowd  of  that  class  of  men  whom  envy  of  the 
merit  of  others  renders  furious,  the  Parisians  vehemently 
hissed  the  partisans  of  the  despot  Cardinal  and  applauded 
the  poet.  This  reparation  is  denied  to  the  geometer,  the 
astronomer,  or  the  physicist,  who  cultivate  the  highest 
parts  of  science.  Those  who  can  competently  appreciate 
them  throughout  the  whole  estent  of  Europe  never  rise 
above  the  number  of  eight  or  ten.  Imagine  these  unjust, 
indifferent,  or  even  jealous,  (for  I  suppose  that  may  some- 
times be  the  case,)  and  the  public,  reduced  to  believe  on 
hearsay,  would  be  ignorant  that  D'Alembert  had  con- 
nected the  great  phenomenon  of  precession  of  equinoxes 
with  the  principle  of  universal  gravitation  ;  that  Lagrange 
had  arrived  at  the  discovery  of  the  physical  cause  of  the 
libration  of  the  moon ;  that  since  the  researches  of  La- 
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place,  the  acceleration  of  the  motion  of  that  luminary  is 
found  to  be  connected  wilh  a  particular  change  in  the 
form  of  the  earth's  orbit,  &c  &c.  The  journals  of  seieaee, 
when  they  are  edited  by  men  of  recognized  merit,  thus 
acquire,  on  certain  subjects,  an  influence  which  some- 
times becomes  fatal.  It  is  thus  I  conceive  that  we  may 
describe  the  influence  which  the  Edinburgh  Review  has 
sometimes  exercised. 

Among  the  contributors  to  that  celebrated  journal  at 
its  commencement,  a  young  writer  was  eminently  distin- 
guished, in  whom  the  discoveries  of  Newton  had  inspired 
an. ardent  admiration.  This  sentiment  so  natiiral,  so 
legitimate,  unfortunately  led  him  to  misconceive  the  plau- 
sible, ingenious,  and  fertDe  character  of  the  doctrine  of 
interferences.  The  author  of  this  theory  had  not,  per- 
haps, always  taken  care  to  clothe  his  decisions,  his  state- 
ments, his  critiques,  with  those  more  polished  forms  oF 
expression  the  claims  of  which  ought  never  to  be  neg- 
lected, and  which  moreover,  became  a  matter  of  imper- 
ative duty  wlien  the  question  referred  to  fte  immortal 
author  of  the  INatural  Philosophy  *  [the  Prineipia  ?] 

*  It  seams  impoasibls  to  make  this  aantanoa  mtalligible  nnlBSS  we 
Buppoae  the  "immortal  author"  spoken  of  to  be  Newton,  and  by  ooo- 
BBqnenoe  that  the  title  Nalural  PhSosophi/  was  a  slip  of  tha  writer's 
pen,  for  Prineipia,  Yet  the  supposition  that  the  hostility  of  tlie  E/Un- 
burgh  Sevieio  was  at  all  called  forth  by  any  want  of  cou  t«sy  towa  d. 
Newton  in  the  writings  of  Young  is  wholly  nnsnpportad  by  an  g 

in  Young's  papers,  in  whioli  he  cites  the  views  of  New  on  w  ll  ho 
graalast  respect. —  TVonsiolor. 

Nemton's  si^tpori  of  Ihe  emisiion  Iheory  of  light. — The  a  th 
names  can  never  be  of  any  avail  to  the  truly  inductive  ph       ph    — 
his  motto  ia  emphatically  "nullius  in  verba."     But  th        h      b 
always  a  propensity  among  writers  on  the  subject  to  d  u  h. 

authority,andtoarraygreatnamesoneitheraideof anyo  hos  n  o- 
verted  points  which  have  divided  the  scientific  world.  P  hap  w  h  e 
the  qnestion  is  purely  one  of  opinion  and  refers  simply  Ui  hypo  h 
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The  penalty  of  retaliation  waa  applied  to  Iiim  with  inter- 
est ;  the  Edinburgh  Seview  attacked  the  man  of  erudi- 

uphold  fov  what  they  are  ivorth  as  anch,  tlie  weight  of  a  nHme  may  not 
be  viuworthy  of  due  estimation ;  great  experiozica  and  liigh  genins  may 
add  value  to  a  pure  hypolhem  Uiougli  it  could  not  to  a  positive  cenchi- 
soa.  In  regard  to  theories  of  light  this  has  been  oonspiouously  exem- 
plified, and  during  a  long  oontinuaooe  of  contcovecEial  disonsaion  it 
has  been  a  matter  of  triumph  to  the  opponents  of  the  undulatory  the- 
ory that  the  authority  of  Newton  is  od  their  side.  And  even  Arago 
its  well  as  some  other  supporters  of  It  have  spoken  as  if  regretting  that 
they  ware  thus  eoiiatrainad  to  put  thamaelves  in  Hntagonism  to  New- 
ton. They  have  pictured  two  rival  theories,  the  one  headed  by  New- 
ton and  supported  by  Laplace,  Biot,  Brewster  and  Potter,  the  other 
upheld  in  opposition  to  tiiem  by  Huyghens,  Hoolte,  Euler,  Young, 
Fresnel,  Airy  and  all  the  Cambridge  school. 

But  a  very  slight  inquiry  into  the  real  facts  entirely  dispels  this 
view  of  tha  case.  In  particular  Dr.  Young  himself  in  proposing  his 
theory,  so  thr  from  opposing  tha  Newtonian  views,  expressly  endeav- 
ours to  conciliate  attention  by  claiming  the  weight  of  Newton's  anthov- 
itj  on  kU  owa  side ;  thus  in  his  paper  "  On  the  Theory  of  Light  and 
Colours,'!  {Phil.  Tram.  IBOl.)  ha  commences  by  highly  axlolling  the 
optical  researches  of  Kewton,  and  then  observes,  "those  who  are 
attached,  as  they  may  be  with  the  greatest  justice,  to  every  doctrine 
which  is  stamped  with  the  Newtonian  approbation,  will  probably  be 
disposed  to  bestow  on  these  considerations  (i.  e.  his  own  views)  so 
much  the  more  of  their  attention  as  they  shall  appear  to  coincide  more 
nearly  with  NewMn's  opinion."  He  then  proceeds  to  examine  in  de- 
tail a  number  of  passages  from  Newton's  wriljngs  in  which  the  theory 
of  waves  is  distinctly  npheld  and  even  applied  with  some  precision 
to  tho  explanation  of  various  phenomena  of  light,  illustrated  by  their 
analogies  to  those  of  sound. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  Newton  in  the  actual  investigation  of  several 
phenomena  of  light  adopts  other  hypotheses  than  those  of  waves;  and 
chiefly  the  idea  of  light  (whatever  may  ha  its  nature)  beiog  suhjeot  to 
certain  attractions  and  repulsions, — lo  certain  hendinga  when  approach- 
ing near  the  edges  of  solid  bodies, — to  certain  pecullai'  modifications  or 
changes  in  Its  naturerecurring  periodically  at  certain  minuto  intei'vals 
along  the  length  of  a  ray, — to  the  idea  of  a  ray  having  "  sides  "  endued 
with  difierent  properties ;  in  a  word,  a  variety  of  conceptions,  which  he 
introduces  for  the  purpose  of  giving  some  kind  of  ima^nary  physical 
representation  of  tha  modvs  vperaBtS  in  each  of  the  several  curious 
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tion,  the  writer,  the  geometer,  the  experimenter,  witi  a 
1,  with  a  severity  of  espressioii  almost  with- 


experlmantal  cases  which  ha  had  axamined.  In  all  thaae  there  is  no 
unity  or  commanityof  principle,-thera  is  at  lesat  nothing  like  the  spirit 
of  theory,  no  continual  reciirreiice  to  one  iesding  idea,— no  perpatnftl 
•appeal  to  any  one  principle  bowaTer  imaginary,  tint  an  attempt  in  aaah 
Isolate  case  to  frame  eomeUiing  like  an  Isolated  hypothesis  to  snit  it, 
and  in  some  way  b3  represent  its  pLenomena  though  'without  any 
attampttocDDiiect  tliam  with  the  otliers.  It  may  perhaps  be  sidd  that 
all  these  ynrious  suppositions  agree  in  supposing  light  to  be  material, 
to  be  something  emitted  fVom  the  luminous  source.  But  on  a  closer 
eiamiiiatlon  it  seems  far  from  certain  that  even  this  can  be  man- 
tatned.  The  only  part  of  these  invsstigstions,  perhaps,  in  which  any 
thing  very  positive  of  this  kind  is  distinctly  introduced,  is  when  New- 
ton investigates  tlie  laws  of  refmctiou,  on  the  expre^  supposition  of 
small  molecules  attracted  by  the  molecules  of  the  medium.  But  in 
this  instance  it  has  been  truly  observed,  tbat  at  the  time  when  New- 
ton wrote,  no  uiathsmaticaJ  method  eiisted  by  which  this  Itind  of 
action  could  be  reduced  to  calculation  except  those  involving  the  ac- 
tion of  attractive  force.  To  give,  than,  a  mathamatjcal  theory  of  ordi- 
nary reflexion  and  refraction  he  was  necessitated  to  make  use  of  tiiia 
method.  When  he  came  to  investigate  tbose  more  recondite  phenom- 
ena which  he  (very  appropHateiy  to  their  aj/parent  nature)  called 
"inflexion,"  the  idea  most  naturally  and  obviously  pi-eeented  was, 
that  some  power  or  influence,  analogous  to  attraction  and  repulsion, 
existing  in  Ihe  edge  of  an  opaque  body  to  bend  out  of  their  course  rays 
passing  very  near  it,  and  (his  might  seem  to  imply  the  materiality  of 
ttiose  rays.  A  kind  of  uUeiiiaimg  action  of  this  sort,  which  he  imag- 
ined necessary  to  aocoont  for  a  part  of  the  efifect,  would,  however, 
hardly  be  reconcilable  to  the  idea  of  direct  emission.  It  would  be  a 
(iiffloult  matter  to  conceive  particles  darted  through  space  with  such 
inconceivable  velocity  as  must  belong  to  those  of  light,  and  yet  stop- 
ping to  wave  about,  in  and  out,  as  Newton  expresses  it,  "  like  an  eel," 
close  to  the  edge  of  a  body,  by  virtue  of  some  mysterious  Influenoe 
which  it  exercises  upon  them. 

Again;  the  theory  of  those  alternating  stales,  conditions,  or  "fits" 
as  he  termed  them,  at  such  minute  intervals  along  the  length  of  ray 
sltarnately  putting  it  in  a  state  to  be  reflected,  and  agaui  to  be  trans- 
mitted by  a  transparent  medium,  seem  very  remote  from  the  idea  of  a 
simple  ractiUneai'  progress  of  inoleculfls  through  space  following  one 
auolhar  at  immense  mtervals  of  distance  though  in  inconceivably  rapid 
1B» 
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out  example  in  scientific  discussion  The  public  usually 
keeps  on  its  guard  wlien  such  \iolent  iaoguige  is  ad- 
dressed to  it,  but  in  this  instance  they  idopted  at  the  first 
onset  the  opinions  of  the  journalist  in  which  we  cannot 
fairly  accuse  them  of  inconsideriiene  s  The  journalist, 
in  fact,  was  not  one  of  those  unfledged  cnties  ^hose  mis- 
sion is  not  justified  by  any  previous  study  of  the  subject. 
Several  good  papers,  received  by  the  Royil  Society,  had 
attested  his  mathematical  knowledge  and  had  assigned 
him  a  distinguished  place  among  the  physicists  to  whom 
optical  science  was  indebted  :  the  piofes^ion  of  the  bar  in 
London  had  acknowledged  him  one  of  its  shining  lumi- 
naries ;  the  Whig  section  of  the  House  of  Commons  saw 

Euccesaion  In  titna.  It  woulil  ba  easy  to  extend  snoh  remaiks ;  bnt  it 
will  probably  be  bbbd,  with.  nufficiBnt  evidence  for  our  present  parposa, 
that  neither  in  profession  nor  in  foot,  can  Hewton's  name  bo  appealed 
to  as  dt  all  an  eselusive  aupportec  of  tlie  material  hypothesis  of  light; 
even  if  In  other  passages  lie  had  not  dietinotlj'  referred  to  that  of  nn- 
dulalionB.  And  of  these  vefereooes  a  large  number  are  quoted  ftom 
different  portions  of  his  writings,  by  Dr.  Yonng,  in  the  paper  above 
cit«d.  In  Gorae  of  these,  while  he  admits  the  readiness  with  vrliioh  the 
idea  of  waves  rapraaenis  tlie  piisnoraena,  lie  yet  dwells  on  oertain  ap- 
parent objections  which  Beemsd  to  invalidate  tliat  idea. 

Upon  the  whole  it  appeavs  tliat  tiie  name  of  Newton  can  in  no  way 
be  legitimately  claimed  as  a  partisan  of  either  tlisoty.  Indeed,  it  is 
surprising  that  any  claim  of  the  Itind  coald  have  been  set  up  as  re- 
gards the  emission  theory  after  his  own  distinct  avowal; — 

'"Tis  true  that  from  theory  I  argue  the  corporeity  of  light ;  bnt  I  do 
it  withoat  any  ahaolnto  pOBltlveuess,  as  the  word  ^ perhaps^  intimates; 
and  make  it  at  moat  bnt  a  very  plausible  consequence  of  the  doctrine, 
and  not  a  fundamental  supposition,  nor  so  much  as  any  part  of  it." — 
Phil  Tram.  vol.  s.  1676,  p.  6088. 

While  in  respect  to  either  hypothesis  it  is  sufficiently  d  n 
those  acquainted  with  liis  writings  that  he  never  systematica!  ga  d 
either  the  one  or  the  other;  but  from  time  to  time,  as  each  p  rti  u  a 
investigation  seemed  to  require,  he  adopted  tlie  one  or  the  h  pnn 
ciple  just  as  it  seemed  to  give  the  more  ready  explanation  o  he  p  n 
before  him. —  Ti-analaior. 
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in  him  an  efficient  ontoi  wfi3  in  parliamentary  stiu^les 
was  often  tlie  happy  anta|,on]st  of  Canning  this  was  the 
future  President  of  the  House  uf  Pcera,— -the  present 
Ivord  Chancellor.*  How  coulJ.  opposition  be  offered  to 
unjust  criticisms  proceeding  iiom  so  high  \  quaitei  ^  I 
am  not  ignorant  what  firmne=s  some  mmd-.  enioy  m  the 
consciousness  of  their  faemg  in  the  rufht ,  m  the  ceifainty 
that  aeoner  or  later  truth  will  tnumph ,  but  I  know  also, 
that  we  stall  act  wisely  in  not  reckoning  too  much  on 
such  esceptioHs.  Listen,  for  example,  to  Galileo  him- 
self, repealing  in  a  whispei  after  his  abjuiation  "  E  [.ur 
si  muore ! "  and  do  not  seek  iq  these  immortal  words  ■\n 
augury  for  the  future,  for  they  aie  hut  the  expieosion  of 
the  cruel  vexi  on  wh  ch  tl  e  liustr  ou  old  man  expe 
enced      Ton  g  if  o  vn  nj,  a  few  pages  wheh  le 

p  bl  si  ed  as  a  answer  to  the  Ed  htrjh  Ee  tew  showed 
h  mgeif  leeply  dsc  uraged  The  v  vac  ty  the  eJ  e 
me  e  of  h  3  exp  ess  o  9  U  concealed  tl  e  se  t  ment 
wh  ch  opjiessed  1  m  In  i  void  let  us  haste  to  siy 
that  J  stice  co  nple  e  just  ce  wa  at  len^  h  r  lered  to 
the  gieat  phys  e  st  At  er  e  erol  yea  -s  tl  e  whole  world 
recognized  1  m  on  of  tl  e  br  ghtest  lu  n  nir  ea  of  tl  e 
age  It  IS  f  om  i  incc  (and  Yo  ng  to  k  pleisu  e  m 
h  elf  jroclaming  t)  that  the  fl  t  t  of  tl  s  taidy 
repaiatjon  shoved  foelf  I  ill  ail  that  at  an  epoch 
con  derably  before  the  lo  trne  of  nterfe  encea  hal 
mi  e  converts      tl  e  England  o    on  the  Cont  ue  t 

"i  ouug  fo  nd  w  th  n  1  a  (J  vn  lao  dy  c  cle  one  who  com 
p  p1  ended  t  i  1  wl  ose  asaent  to  m  gl  t  veil  oo  aole 
h  m  fo  th  neglect  of  the  pul  he  The  d  s  mj,u  h  d 
per  on  nhon  I  he  e  £o  nt  o  t  to  the  not  c      f  tl  e  phys 
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cists  of  Europe,  will  excuse  me  if  I  complete  this  indis- 
cretion by  stating  the  circumstances. 

In  the  year  1816  I  made  a  four  in  England  with  my 
scientific  friend  M.  Gay-Lussae.  Fresnel  had  just  then 
entered  on  his  scientific  career  in  the  moat  hrilliant  man- 
ner, by  the  publication  of  his  memoir  on  Difiraction. 
Thia  work  which,  in  our  opinion,  contained  a  capital 
experiment  irreconcilable  with  the  Newtonian  theory  of 
light,  became  naturally  the  first  subject  of  our  discussion 
witli  Dr.  Young.  We  were  astonished  at  the  numerous 
qualifications  which  he  put  upon  our  praises  of  it,  until  at 
length  he  stated  to  us  that  the  very  experiment  which  we 
so  much  commended  had  been  published,  so  long  since  as 
1807,  m  his  tieatise  on  N^tuiil  Philosopl  y  This  asser- 
tion did  not  seem  to  us  well  founded  It  caused  a  long 
and  minuti.  diicussion  Mrs  loing  was  present  with- 
out ipf  eaimg  to  take  ■iuj  p-jit  n  the  conveisation  but 
we  imagj  ed  th«  the  weak  feir  of  beu  g  designated  by 
the  iidiculous  sob  iquet  ot  bis  bleu  rendeied  the  laiiea 
of  England  veiy  leserved  in  the  piesence  of  foieigneis  ; 
and  om  want  of  discernment  did  not  atiiko  us  till  the 
moment  when  Mis  Toung  quickly  q  utted  hei  place  we 
then  began  to  ittempt  oxcusea  to  her  husband  until  we 
saw  hei  leeotei  the  loom  canying  uadei  her  aim  a  large 
quarto  volume.  This  was  the  first  volume  of  the  Matured 
Philosophy.  She  placed  it  on  the  table,  and  without  say- 
ing a  word  opened  it  at  page  787,  and  pointed  with  her 
finger  fo  a  diagram  in  wiiich  the  curvilinear  route  of  the 
difiracted  bands,  on  which  the  discussion  turned,  was  the- 
oretically established. 

I  tiTlst  I  shall  be  pardoned  these  little  details.  Too 
numeraus  examples  may  almost  have  habituated  the  pub- 
lic to  consider   destitution,    injustice,    persecution,   and 
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misery  as  the  natural  wages  of  those  who  devote  their 
vigila  to  the  development  of  the  human  mind  !  Let  us 
not  then  forget  to  point  out  the  exceptions  whenever  they 
present  themselves.  If  we  wish  that  youth  should  give 
itself  up  with  ardour  to  intellectual  labours,  let  us  show 
them  that  the  glory  attached  to  great  discoveries  allies 
itself,  sometimes  at  least,  with  some  degree  of  tranquillity 
and  happiness.  Let  ua  even  withdraw,  if  it  be  possible, 
from  the  history  of  science  so  many  pages  which  tarnish 
its  glory.  Let  us  try  to  persuade  ourselves  that  in  the 
dungeons  of  the  Inquisitors,  a  friendly  voice  had  caused 
Galileo  to  hear  some  of  the  delightful  expressions  which 
posterity  has  kept  sacred  for  his  memory ;  that  behind 
the  thick  walls  of  the  Bastille,  Freret  might  yet  have 
learned  from  the  world  of  science,  the  glorious  rank 
which  it  had  reserved  for  him  among  the  men  of  erudi- 
tion whom  France  honours  ;  that  before  going  to  die  in 
an  hospital,  Borelli  had  found  sometimes  in  the  city  of 
Rome  a  shelter  against  the  inclemency  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  a  little  straw  on  which  to  lay  his  head ;  and  lastly, 
that  the  great  Kepler  had  not  experienced  the  suffeciogs 
of  hunger. 
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NOTE  BY  THE  AUTHOR. 

The  Journals  having  done  me  tlie  lionour  to  mention  some- 
times the  numerous  testimonies  of  good  will  and  friendship 
■wbict  Lord  BrougLam  had  shown  ms  in  1834,  as  well  in  Scot- 
land aa  in  Paris,  a  word  or  two  of  explanation  here  seem  indis- 
pensable. The  eioge  of  Dr.  Young  was  read  at  a  public  sitting 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  Nov.  26,  1832.  At  this  period 
I  had  never  had  any  personal  acquaintance  with  the  wrilfir  in 
the  Edinburgh  Eeview,  and  thus  all  charge  of  ingratitude  must 
fall  to  the  gi-ound.  But  could  you  not,  some  might  perhaps 
say,  have  suppressed  entirely,  when  your  paper  was  going  to 
the  press,  all  that  related  to  so  unfortunate  a  controversy?  I 
could  have  done  so,  and  in  fact  the  idea  had  occurred  to  me  ; 
but  I  soon  renounced  it.  I  know  tw)  well  the  elevated  feel- 
ings of  my  illustrious  friend  to  fear  that  he  will  take  offence  at 
my  frankness  in  regard  to  a  question  on  which  I  have  a  pro- 
found conviction  that  the  great  extent  of  his  genius  has  not 
preserved  him  from  error.  The  homage  which  I  render  to  the 
noble  character  of  Lord  Brougham  in  now  publishing  this  pas- 
sage of  the  ^loge  of  Young  without  any  modification,  is,  in  my 
mind,  sufficiently  significant  to  render  it  needless  to  add  a  word 
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BIOSRAPHT    KKAD    AT     THE     PUBl 

ACADEMY    or     SCIENCES,    OH     THE    StII    of    DBCBMBBK, 

1834. 


Geistlemen, — After  having  waded  tbrougli  a  long 
list  of  battles,  assassinations,  plagues,  famines,  catastro- 
phes of  all  sorts  presented  by  the  annals  of  I  know  not 
what  conntry,  a  philosopher  exclaimed,  "  Happy  the 
nation  whose  history  is  tedious  ! "  Why  ought  we  to 
add,  in  a  literary  point  of  view  at  least,  "  Unhappy  the 
man  on  whom  the  duty  falls  to  relate  the  history  of  a 
happy  people  I " 

If  the  philosopher's  exclamation  loses  none  of  its  ap- 
positeness  when  applied  to  mere  individuals,  its  counter- 
part characterizes  with  equal  truth  the  position  of  some 
biographers. 

Such  were  the  reflections  that  occurred  to  me,  whilst 
I  was  studying  the  life  of  James  "Watt,  and  collecting 
obliging  communications  from  tiie  relations,  friends,  and 
companions  of  the  illustrious  mechanic.  His  life,  quite 
patriarchal,  devoted  to  work,  to  study,  and  to  meditation, 
wiU  not  afford  «s  any  of  those  striking  events  the  recital  of 
which,  sprinkled  with  judgment  among  scientific  details, 
relieves  their  weight.     Still  I  will  relate  it,  if  but  to 
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show  in  what  a  humble  position  those  projects  were 
perfected,  that  were  destined  to  raise  the  British  nation, 
to  an  unheard-of  degree  of  power.  I  will  especially  en- 
deavour to  characterize,  witli  extreme  precision,  the 
fruitful  inventioas  which  will  for  ever  connect  the  name 
of  Watt  with  the  steam-engine.  I  foresee  all  the  dan- 
gers of  this  line  of  conduct ;  I  am  aware  that  it  may  be 
said  on  going  out  of  this  room:  We  expected  an  histor- 
ical eulogy,  but  we  have  only  received  a  dry  and  arid 
lesson.  Besides  this,  the  reproach  would  not  have 
weighed  on  me,  if  the  lesson,  had  been  well  understood. 
I  will,  therefore,  exert  every  effort  not  to  tire  your 
patience ;  I  will  keep  in  mind  that  clearness  is  politeness 
in  public  speakers. 

INFANCY  AND  TOUTH  OF  JAMES  WATT.  — HIS  AD- 
VANCEMENT TO  THE  APPOINTMENT  OF  ENGINEER 
TO    THE   UNIVERSITY    OF   GLASGOW. 

James  Watt,  one  of  the  eight  Foreign  Associates  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  was  born  at  Grceuock,  in 
Scotland,  the  19th  of  January,  1736.  Our  neighbours 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  have  the  good  sense 
to  think  that  the  genealogy  of  a  respectable  and  indus- 
trious family,  is  quite  as  worthy  of  being  preserved  as 
the  parchments  of  certain  titled  families  that  have  be- 
come celebrated  only  by  the  enormity  of  their  crimes 
and  their  vices.  Thus  I  can  say  with  certainty  that  the 
great  grandfather  of  James  Watt  was  an  agriculturist, 
settled  in  the  county  of  Abei-deen ;  that  he  was  killed 
in  one  of  Montrose's  battles  ;  that  the  eoiiiiuering  side, 
as  was  customaiy,  (I  was  going  to  add,  as  is  still  custom- 
ary in  civil  discords,)  did  not  think  death  itself  a  sufB- 
cient  expiation  for  the  opinions  in  support  of  which  the 
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poor  farmer  had  fought ;  that  it  punished  the  act  in  the 
person  of  the  soa,  by  confiscating  his  property;  that  the 
unfortunate  otiH,  Thomas  Watt,  was  received  by  some 
distant  relations  ;  that  in  the  entire  insulation  to  which 
his  difScult  position  condemned '  him,  he  assiduously 
devoted  himself  to  deep  studies ;  that  in  more  tranquil 
times,  he  settled  at  Greenock,  whpre  he  taught  mathe- 
matics and  the  elements  of  navigation  ;  that  he  resided 
at  Crawford's  Dyke,  of  which  borough  he  was  magis- 
trate ;  and  that  finally  he  died  in  173i,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-two. 

Thomas  Watt  had  two  sons.  The  eldest,  John,  fol- 
lowed his  father's  profession  at  Glasgow.  He  died  at 
the  age  of  iiily  (1737),  leaving  a  chart  of  the  Clyde,* 
which  was  published  under  the  care  of  his  brother  James. 
This  James,  who  was  the  father  of  the  celobrated  engi- 
neer, and  for  a  long  time  treasurer  of  the  municipal 
council  of  Greenock,  as  weO  as  magistrate  of  the  town, 
became  remarkable  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  by 
his  ardent  zeal,  and  an  enlightened  spirit  of  amelioration. 
He  cmnUned,  (do  not  be  alarmed  ;  these  three  syllables, 
that  have  become  a  subject  of  general  anathema  in 
France,  will  not  injure  the  memory  of  James  Watt,)  he 
comhined  three  species  of  occupation ;  he  was  at  oace  a 
seller  of  all  sorts  of  nautical  instruments  t  aJi^  stores,  a 

*  This  map  is  I'eengravod  in  tha  Meiaorioh  of  Watl,  with  an  adver- 
tisomciit  which  ascribes  its  publication  to  James  Watt,  at  GJasgow 
Collage;  a  MS.  noto  on  one  copy,  said  to  be  in  the  handwriting  of  the 
Great  En^neer,  states  that  it  was  published  by  John  "Watt  m  1760.— 

t  It  may  have  been  Srst  owing  to  an  examination  of  these  instru- 
ments, that  yonng  Watt,  in  his  eighteenth  year,  in  confonnity  with 
bis  own  desire,  was  apprenticed  to  a  mathematical  instrnment-maker 
in  London. — Tramlatai: 
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builder,  and  a  merchant ;  wMcb  unfortunately,  about  the 
cloae  ot  his  Hfe,  did  not  prevent  certain  commercial  spec- 
ulttions  from,  depriving  Mm  of  a  portion  of  the  creditable 
fortune  tliat  he  had  gained  before.  He  died  at  tlie  age 
of  eighty-four,  in  1782. 

James  Watt,  the  subject  of  this  essay,  was  bom  with 
a  very  dehi'ate  constitution.  His  mother,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Muirbead,  gave  him  his  first  instruction  in 
reading  He  learned  writing  and  ciphering  from  his 
father.  He  also  attended  the  Grammar  School  of  Gree- 
nock; and  thus  these  humble  Scotch  seminaries  are 
entitled,  with  just  pride,  to  enroll  the  name  of  this  cele- 
brated engineer  among  the  pupils  that  they  have  formed ; 
aa  the  College  of  La  FlSohe  boasted  of  Descartes,  as  the 
University  of  Cambridge  still  cites  Newton. 

To  be  correct,  I  must  add  tbat  frequent  indispositions 
prevented  young  "Watt  from  punctually  attending  the 
public  school  at  Greenock  ;  that  during  a  great  portion 
of  Ibe  year  he  was  confined  to  his  room,  and  there 
devoted  himself  to  study,  without  any  out-door  help. 
As  is  frequently  the  case  with  high  intellectual  faculties 
destined  (o  yield  great  results,  they  began  to  develop 
themselves  in  retirement  and  solitude. 

Watts  was  too  sickly  for  bis  parents  to  think  of  urging 
him  to  assiduous  occupation.  They  even  left  his  amuse- 
ments to  his  free  choice.  We  shall  see  whether  he 
abused  this  freedom. 

A  friend  of  Mr.  Watt's  one  day,  found  little  James 
lying  on  the  fioor,  and  with  a  piece  of  chalk  drawing  all 
sorts  of  intersecting  lines ;  whereupon  he  exclaimed — 
"  Why  do  you  allow  that  child  to  waste  his  time — send 
him  to  the  public  school !  "  Mr.  Watt  answered :  "  You 
might  have  spared  us  this  hasty  judgment ;  before  con- 
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examine  attentively  what  our  son  is  doing." 
Tiie  apology  soon  followed  ;  t!ie  boy,  only  six  years  old, 
was  seeking  the  solution  of  a  geometrical  problem. 

Prompted  by  an  enlightened  fondaess,  the  father  had 
early  furnished  the  young  scholar  with  a  certain  number 
of  tools,  and  he  made  use  of  them  with  great  ability ;  he 
took  to  pieces  and  put  together  again  all  the  infantine 
toys  that  came  into  his  hands  ;  ho  cunfinuaUy  made  new 
ones.  When  older,  he  applied  them  to  the  cunslruction 
of  a  small  electrical  machine;  the  bright  sparks  from 
which  became  a  lively  subject  of  amusement  and  sur- 
prise to  all  the  playfellows  of  the  poor  invalid. 

Watt,  with  an  excellent  memory  still  would  not  per 
haps  have  figured  among  the  young  [  lodig  ea  of  com 
mon  schools ;  he  would  have  refused  to  learii  les  ona 
like  a  parrot,  because  he  felt  an  intcrml  loneing  c«iie 
fiilly  to  elaborate  the  intellectaai  elements  which  they 
presented  to  his  mind.  Nature  had  e  pecully  ciealed 
him  for  meditation.  The  father,  moreover,  augured  very 
favourably  of  the  rising  faculties  of  his  son.  Other  less 
observant  relations  did  not  participate  in  these  hopes ; 
bis  grandmother,  Mrs.  Muirhead,  said  to  him  one  day, — 
"James,  I  never  saw  such  an  idle  young  man  as  you 
are.  Do  take  a  book,  and  employ  yourself  usefully. 
Upwards  of  half  an  hour  has  elapsed  without  your  say- 
ing a  single  word.  Do  you  know  what  you  have  been 
doing  all  this  time  ?  You  have  taken  off  and  replaced, 
and  tak  n    ff  ao-  n  th  p  1 1  !         1  y      i         alt 

nat  ly  h  11      tl      t    m  th  t     m       t  fi  and 

th  n  a    poon    y       ha       1        d  y         If  m    xam       g 
and  coll    b  g    h       th     1  ttl     d    p    t     n  I  by  th 

CO  d  n    t         f  th      t  am     n  th  f         t  fh      h 

anl     f  tl        1  t  n  t  d  g       f  1  to  wa  t    y  u 
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In  1750,  each  of  us  in  Mrs.  Muirhead'K  position  wonH 
probably  have  held  the  same  language ;  but  the  worM 
has  advanced,  and  general  knowledge  has  advanced  with 
it !  also,  when  I  shall  have  presently  explained,  that  the 
principal  discovery  of  our  associate  consisted  in  a  special 
manner  of  transforming  steam  into  water,  the  repi-oaohes 
of  Mrs.  Muirtead  will  appear  quite  in  a  different  light ; 
and  little  James  watching  the  tea-pot,  will  be  the  great 
Engineer  anticipating  the  important  discoveries  that  were 
to  immortalize  him ;  every  one  will  then  perceive  how 
remarkable  it  was  that  the  words  condensation  of  steam 
should  so  naturally  have  entered  into  an  account  of 
Watt's  early  childhood.  Independently  of  this,  I  could 
not  hut  think,  from  the  singularity  of  the  anecdote,  that 
it  deserved  to  be  preserved.  When  an  opportunity 
offers,  let  ua  prove  to  young  people  that  Newton  wais 
not  diffident  only  on  th^t  d^y  whpn,  to  "^atiiily  the  curi- 
osity of  a  high  peiionage  who  desned  to  know  how 
attraction  hail  beeu  discoveied,  he  answered,  ^  con- 
sianthj  ihinlmg  of  %f '  Let  us  show  to  HVLrybody,  in 
the  simple  words  of  the  immortal  luthoi  oi  the  Prin- 
cvpia,  the  re'il  secret  of  men  of  geniu'- 

The  love  of  anenlote  that  oui  nssocittfl  showed  so 
agreeahiy  during  upwards  of  half  a  centuiy  to  all  those 
around  him,  developed  itseit  very  eaiiy  The  proof  will 
be  found  in  some  hnes  that  I  am  about  to  Cjuote  and 
translate  from  in  unedited  note  given  m  1798,  by  Mrs. 
Marion  Campbell,  a  cousin  and  juvenile  companion  of 
the  celebrated  engineer.* 

*  I  am  indebted  for  this  coriona  docaniBnt  to  my  friend  Mi-.  Janiss 
Watt,  of  Soho.  Thanks  to  the  deep  veneration  that  he  feels  for  the 
niemory  of  hia  iUustiions  fBither,  and  thiuiks  tc  the  inexhaustible 
complaisance  witb  which  he  listened  to  all  my  inqoiries,  I  have  been 
able  to  avoid  aeveriil  errois  that  have  slipped  into  the  moat  esteemed 
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"  During  a  journey  to  Glasgow,  Mrs.  Watt  entrusted 
her  young  son  James  to  one  of  her  friends.  After  a  few 
weeks  she  returned  to  see  him,  but  most  assuredly  not 
expecting  the  reception  slie  met  with.  "  Madam,"  said 
her  fiiend,  as  soon  as  she  saw  her,  "  jou  must  hasten  to 
take  James  back  to  Greenock.  I  can  no  longer  endure 
the  state  of  excitement  into  which  he  throws  me ;  I 
am  harrassed  by  want  of  sleep.  Every  night,  when 
the  usual  hour  approaches  for  the  family  to  retire  to 
bed,  your  son  adroitly  contrives  to  rdse  a  discussion, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  always  finds  means  to  intro- 
duce a  story  ;  this  stoiy  is  sure  necessaiily  to  engender 
a  second,  and  a  third,  &c.  And  these  tales,  whether 
they  be  pathetic  or  comic,  are  so 'charming,  so  interest- 
ing, that  the  whole  of  my  family  listen  to  them  with  such 
attention,  that  a  fly  might  be  heard  Co  fly.  Thus,  hours 
follow  hours,  without  our  being  aware  of  it ;  but  the  next 
day  I  am  ready  to  drop  with  fatigue.  Dear  madam, 
take  your  son  home." 

James  Watt  had  a  younger  brother,  John,*  who,  by 
deciding  to  follow  his  father's  profession,  left  James  the 
liberty  of  choosing  any  vocation ;  for  according  to  Scotch 
customs,  it  suffices  if  one  son  adopts  the  paternal  career. 
But  it  was  difficult  to  say  what  vocation  this  would  be, 
for  the  young  student  seemed  to  succeed  equally  well  in 
whatever  lie  tried. 

The  shores  of  Loch  Lomond,  already  so  celebrated  by 
the  reminiscences  that  they  afford  of  the  historian  Bu- 
chanan, and  of  the  illustrious  inventor  of  Logarithms, 

biographies,  and  from  which  I  myself,  deceived  by  verbal  refferenoes 
too  easily  accepted,  ehould  otherwise  have  fallen  into. 

*  He  was  lost  in  1702,  in  one  of  his  father's  ships,  on  herposaage 
from  Gteenook  to  Amorioa,  aged  twenty-three  years. 
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developed  hia  taste  for  the  beauties  of  nature  and  for 
botany.  Excursions  to  various  mountains  in  Scotland 
made  bim  feel  that  the  inert  crust  of  Ihe  globe  is  not 
less  worthy  of  attention,  and  he  became  a  mineralogist 
James  availed  himself  also  of  his  frequent  intercourse 
with  the  poor  inhabitants  of  those  picturesque  districts, 
to  leam  their  local  traditions,  their  popular  ballads,  and 
their  ignorant  prejudices.  When  ill  health  confloed  him 
to  his  paternal  roof,  chemistry  became  the  principal 
object  of  his  experiments.  Gi'avesande's  Elements  of 
Wataral  History  initiated  him  into  the  thousands  of  won- 
ders in  general  physics ;  finally,  like  all  invalids,  he 
devoured  all  the  works  on  medicine  and  surgery  that  he 
could  ohtsun.  These  latter  sciences  had  awakened  such 
a  passion  in  the  student,  that  he  was  detected  one  day 
carrying  into  his  room  the  head  of  a  child  who  had  died 
of  an  unknown  malady,  for  the  purpose  of  dissecting  it. 

Still,  Watt  did  not  decide  either  in  favour  of  botany, 
of  mineralogy,  of  literature,  of  poetry,  of  chemistry,  of 
physics,  or  of  surgery,  although  he  was  so  well  prepared 
for  each  of  those  studies.  In  1755  he  went  to  London 
to  place  himself  under  Mr.  John  Morgan,  a  maker  of 
mathematical  and  nautical  instruments,  in  Pinch  Lane, 
Cornhill.  The  man,  who  was  to  cover  England  with 
motive  powei-s  by  the  side  of  which,  as  to  their  effects  at 
least,  the  old  colossal  machine  of  Marly  would  seem  a 
mere  pygmy, — entered  on  the  manual  art  of  constructing 
with  his  own  hands  subtile,  delicate,  fragile  instruments, 
those  small  hut  admirable  reflecting  sextants,  to  which 
nautical  art  owes  its  progress. 

Watt  did  not  remain  above  a  year  at  Mr.  Morgan's, 
and  returned  to  Glasgow,  where  some  heavy  difficulties 
awaited  him.     Attached  to  their  old  privileges,  the  cor- 
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porations  of  arts  and  of  trades  resarded  the  young  artist 
from  njondon  as  an  intruder,  and  obstinately  refused  him 
permission  to  open  even  the  most  humble  workshop. 
Every  means  of  concibation  fading,  the  Univeraity  of 
Glasgow  intevfered,  and  ceded  to  young  Watt  a  small 
localitj  m  their  own  buildings,  aUnwmg  him  to  open  a 
shop  theze  and  honouimg  him  moreo^  er  with  the  title  of 
their  Engineer  •*  There  '.till  exi^t  some  small  instru- 
ments of  that  epoch,  of  eiquiMte  workmanship,  made 
entirely  hy  Watt's  own  hands  I  will  add  that  his  son 
has  lately  placed  beloie  me  the  first  essays  of  a  steam- 
engine,  and  that  they  aie  tiuly  remarkable  by  the  high 
finish  of  the  work,  the  hrmness,  the  precision  of  the 
form.  It  was  not  dien  without  reason,  whatever  may 
have  been  said  of  if,  that  Watt  spoke  with  complacency 
of  his  own  manual  dexterity. 

Perhaps  you  have  some  reason  to  think,  that  I  carry 
my  scruples  rather  far,  in  claiming  for  our  associate  a 
species  of  merit  which  cannot  add  to  his  glory.  But  I 
will  acknowledge  that  1  never  intend  to  make  a  pedantic 
enumeration  of  the  qualities  with  which  superior  men 
have  been  endowed,  without  recollecting  that  wretched 
general  in  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  who  always  carried 
one  shoulder  very  high,  because  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy 
was  rather  deformed,  and  thought  that  this  sufficed  with- 
out his  endeavouring  to  extend  the  likeness  any  farther. 

Watt  had  scarcely  reached  his  one  and  twentieth  year 
when  the  University  of  Glasgow  attached  him  to  their 

*  This  was  not  all.  Aooording  to  Stuart's  Narrative,  Watt  picked 
up  0  practical  acquaintance  with  mKohinas  from  an  indu3t;rioua  me- 
olianio  at  Glasgow ;  a  parson  "  who  was  bj  turns  a  cutler  and  a  white- 
smith, a  repairer  of  fiddles,  a  tuner  of  spinets,  and  a  mender  of  fish- 
ing tackle," — in  a  word,  a  very  useful  man  at  almost  every  thing. — 
Translator. 
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establishment.  He  had  had  as  protectors,  Adam  Smith, 
author  of  the  celebrated  work  on  2Ke  Wealth  of  Nations; 
Black,  whose  discoveries  relative  to  latent  heat  and  car- 
bonate of  lime  nJHSt  place  him  in  a  dislinguished  rank 
among  the  most  eminent  chemists  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury ;  Robert  Simaon,  the  celebrated  restorer  of  the  most 
important  treatises  by  ancient  geometers.  These  great 
men,  however,  thought  at  flrat  that  they  had  only  deliv- 
ered a  good,  zealous,  and  amiable  workman  from  the 
ovei-bearing  coi-porations ;  but  they  soon  after  recog- 
nized in  him  a  first-rate  man,  and  bestowed  on  him  their 
warmest  friendship.  The  students  in  the  University 
also  esteemed  it  an  honour  to  be  admitted  into  Watt's 
intimacy.  In  short,  his  shop,  yes,  Gentlemen,  his  shop  ! 
became  a  sort  of  academy,  where  the  illustrious  men  of 
Glasgow  used  to  go  to  discuss  the  most  delicate  questions 
of  art,  of  science,  and  of  literature.  I  would  not  dare,  I 
own,  to  pronounce  what  share  this  young  workman  of 
one  and  twenty  took  in  these  learned  circles,  if!  could 
not  depend  on  an  iinpublished  paper  by  the  most  illus- 
trious of  the  editors  of  the  British  Encyclopedia. 

Eobison  says :  "  Although  still  a  student,  I  had  the 
vanity  to  think  myself  sufficiently  advanced  in  my 
favourite  subjects,  mechanics  and  physics,  when  I  was 
introduced  to  Watt;  and  I  will  acknowledge  that  I  was 
not  slightly  mortified  when  I  perceived  how  far  superior 

the  young  workman  was  to  me Whenever  any 

difiiculty  arrested  us  in  the  University,  we  used  to  run  to 
our  workman.  When  once  excited,  any  subject  became 
for  him  a  text  for  serious  study  and  discoveries.  He 
never  let  go  his  hold,  until  he  had  entirely  cleared  up 
the  proposed  question  ;  he  either  reduced  it  to  nought,  or 
obtained  from  it  some  net  and  substantial  result.  .... 
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One  day,  the  desired  Rolatioti  aeemed  to  require  that 
Leupold'a  work  on  Machines  should  be  read  :  Watt  im- 
mediately learned  German.  On  another  occiiaion,  and 
for  a  similar  reason,  he  rendered  himself  master  of  the 

Italian  language The  ingenuous  simplicity  of  the 

young  engineer  immediately  procured  for  him  the  good 
will  of  all  who  accosted  him.  Although  I  have  lived 
much  in  the  world,  I  must  assert,  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  me  to  cite  a  second  example  of  so  sincere  and  so 
general  an  attachment  felt  for  a  man  of  uncoatested  sujie- 
riority.  It  is  true  that  this  superiority  was  veiled  by  the 
most  amiable  candour,  and  allied  to  a  firm  resolution  to 
recognize  every  man's  mprit  liberally.  Watt  was  even 
inclined  io  assign  thmgs  to  the  inventive  spirit  of  his 
friends  that  were  oflen  only  his  own  ideas  dressed  up  in 
another  foi-m.  I  have  all  the  more  reafion  fo  assert  his 
possessing  this  rare  disposition,  because  I  have  myself 
experienced  the  effects  of  it." 

You  will  have  to  decide,  Gentlemen,  whether  it  was 
not  equally  honourable  to  pronounce  these  closing  words, 
as  to  have  inspired  them. 

The  deep  and  varied  studies  to  which  the  circum- 
stances of  his  singular  position  gave  rise,  never  inter- 
fered with  the  young  artist's  professional  work.  He 
attended  to  this  in  the  daytime ;  and  devoted  the  night 
to  theoretical  researches.  Eeljing  on  (he  resources  of 
his  imagination.  Watt  seemed  to  delight  in  difficult  enfei-- 
prises,  and  those  to  which  he  seemed  least  adapted.  Will 
it  be  believed  that  he  undertook  lo  construct  an  organ,  he 
who  was  totally  insensible  to  the  charms  of  music ;  he 
who  had  never  been  able  even  to  distinguish  one  note 
from  another,  as  g  from  /?  Tet  this  enterprise  was  suc- 
cessfully carried  out.     We  need  scarcely  add,  that  the 
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new  instrument  presented  essential  improvemenfa  in  the 
mechanical  parts,  in  the  regulators,  in  the  method  of 
appreciating  the  power  of  the  wind ;  but  it  will  excite 
astonishment  to  learn  that  its  harmonic  qualities  were 
not  less  remarkable,  and  that  they  charmed  professional 
musicians.  Watt  solved  an  important  part  of  the  prob- 
lem :  he  arrived  at  the  temperament  assigned  by  a  man 
learned  in  the  mystery,  in  aid  of  the  phenomenon  of  flie 
vibrations  then  but  ill  understood ;  and  which  he  could 
not  have  dived  into,  but  in  the  profound  though  obscure 
work  of  Dr.  Smith,*  of  Cambridge. 


i   OF  THE    STEAM-ENGiNE. 

I  have  now  reached  the  most  brilliant  portion  of  Watt's 
life,  and  also,  I  fear,  the  most  difficult  part  of  my  task. 
The  immense  importance  of  the  inventions  of  which  I  am 
about  to  treat,  cannot  he  doubted  for  one  moment ;  hut  I 
may  not  succeed  m  rendeimg  them  suitably  appreciated, 
■without  entering  into  mtncate  numerical  comparisons. 
In  order  tiiat  these  comparisons  if  they  become  essential, 
may  be  easily  seized  I  will  present  you,  in  the  most  com- 
pact manner  possible,  with  the  delicate  notions  of  physics 
on  which  we  shall  have  to  rest  them. 

By  the  effect  of  simple  changes  of  temperatui-e,  water 
may  exist  in  three  perfectly  different  conditions ;  in  the 
solid  state,  in  the  liquid  state,  and  in  the  aerial  or  gaseous 
state.  Below  aero  on  the  scale  of  the  centigrade  ther- 
mometer, wafer  becomes  ice ;  at  100°  it  rapidly  a 
the  form  of  gas ;  in  all  the  intermediary  U 
remains  fluid. 

*  Dc.  Robert  Smith's  work,  here  alluded  to,  was  intituled  Mirmoiiks, 
or  the  FUlaiojiky  ofMtidcal  Sounds,  and  printed  in  1760.  He  was  also 
the  author  of  the  well-known  Sgitem  of  Oj>tics.—Tramloior. 
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Careful  observation  of  the  instant  of  change  from  one 
of  these  conditioas  to  another,  leads  fo  discoveries  of  tfie 
highest  order,  and  which  are  keys  to  Ihe  economical  ap- 
precialiona  of  steam-engines. 

"Water  is  not  necessarily  hotter  than  any  kind  of  ice  ; 
water  may  be  kept  at  the  temperature  of  zero  without 
freezing  j  ice  may  remain  at  zero  without  melting ;  but 
while  this  water  and  this  ice  are  both  of  the  same  tem- 
perature, are  both  at  zero,  it  seems  difficult  to  believe 
that  they  do  not  differ  but  by  their  physical  properties ; 
that  no  element,  extraneous  to  the  water  ao  called,  distin- 
guishes the  solid  water  fiwm  the  fluid.  A  very  simple 
experiment  will  clear  up  this  myitery 

Mis  a  kilogram  of  watei  at  zero  with  a  kilogram  of 
water  at  79°  centigrade  ,  the  two  kilogr'mia  of  the  mix- 
ture will  be  at  a  tempeiatuie  of  39°  and  a  hilf ;  that  is 
to  say,  at  the  mean  of  the  two  Lonstituent  fluids.  The 
hot  water  preserves  39°  and  a  halt  ot  its  formei  heat,  and 
lias  ceded  39°  and  a  half  to  the  cold  water  ;  this  is  veiy 
natural  and  might,  have  been  foreseen. 

But  let  us  repeat  this  experiment  with  one  modificar 
tiou  :  instead  of  the  kilogram  of  watei'  at  zefo,  let  us  talte 
a  kilogram  of  ice  at  the  same  temperature  of  aero.  From 
the  admixture  of  this  kilogram  of  ice  with  the  kilogi-am 
of  water  at  79°,  there  will  result  two  kilograms  of  fluid 
water,  because  the  ice  bathed  in  the  hot  water  cannot  fail 
to  melt  and  fo  preserve  its  former  weight ;  but  do  not  has- 
tily attribute  to  the  mixture,  as  in  the  preceding  instance, 
a  temperature  of  39°  and  a  half ;  for  you  would  be  mis- 
taken ;  the  temperature  will  be  only  zero  ;  there  will  be 
no  trace  left  of  the  79°  of  heat  which  the  hot  water 
possessed :  those  79°  clisini«grated  the  molecules  of  ice 
they  have  combined  with  them,  but  without  heating  them 
at  all. 
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I  do  not  hesitate  to  represent  this  experiment  of  Black's 
as  one  of  the  moat  remarkable  in  modem  physics.  In- 
deed, see  the  consequences  to  which  it  leads. 

Water  at  zero,  and  ice  at  zero,  differ  in  their  internal 
cooafitution.  The  fluid  contains,  beyond  what  the  solid 
body  does,  79°  of  an  imponderable  body  called  caloric. 
Those  79"  are  so  well  hidden  in  the  composition, — I  was 
almost  going  to  say  in  the  aqueous  amalgam,  that  the 
most  sensitive  thermometer  does  not  reveal  thoir  exist- 
ence. Heat  then,  imperceptible  to  our  senses,  impercep- 
tible to  tlie  most  delicate  instruments,  latent  heat,  for 
that  is  the  name  given  to  it,  is  one  of  the  constituent  prin- 
ciples of  those  bodies. 

The  comparison  of  boiling  -water,  of  water  at  100° 
with  the  vapour  that  rises  from  it,  and  the  temperature 
of  which  is  also  100',  leads,  though  on  a  much  gi'ander 
scale,  to  analogous  results.  At  the  moment  of  the  forma- 
tion of  steam  of  the  temperature  of  100°,  the  water  at 
the  same  time  imbibes  an  enormous  quantity  of  heat  in  a 
latent  form,  in  a  form  not  sensible  to  the  thermometer. 
When  the  steam  resumes  its  fluid  form,  this  latent  heat  is 
1,  and  heats  all  bodies  it  meets  with  capable  of 
g  it.  If  foi  example  we  occasion  5  35  kilogiams 
of  water  at  zero  to  be  traversed  by  a  single  k  logrim  f 
steam  at  100°  the  steam  mil  be  entirely  liquified  The 
6'35  kilograms  resullmg  from  the  mixture  will  be  of  the 
temperature  of  100°  In  the  compoiition  of  one  kilogram 
of  steam  then  a  quantity  of  latent  heit  s  absorbed  thit 
would  raise  a  kilogram  ot  water  p  ovided  the  evapori 
tion  was  prevented  from  zeio  to  535°  oi  the  cent  giode 
scale.  This  result  will  undoubtedly  appear  enormous  but 
it  is  certain  ;  the  iteam  of  witei  is  created  only  on  t!  ese 
conditions.    AVheiever  a  kilogram  of  water  at  100"  evip 
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orates  natnraUy  or  artificially,  it  must  appropriate  to  itself, 
in  order  fo  be  transformed,  and  it  does  attract  from  the 
surrounding  bodies,  536°  of  teat.  And  these  degrees,  it 
cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  are  integrally  restored  by 
steam  on  whatever  surfaces  it  ia  subsequently  liquified. 
This  ingenious  proceeding  is  very  ill  understood,  if  it  is 
supposed  that  the  aqueous  gas  carries  througb  the  tubes 
where  it  circulates  only  the  heat  that  is  thermometrically 
sensible :  the  principal  effects  are  due  to  the  constituent 
heat,  the  hidden  heat,  the  latent  heat,  which  disengages 
itself  at  the  moment  when  a  contact  with  cold  surfaces 
restores  the  steam  from  its  gaseous  to  its  fluid  state. 

Henceforward,  tlien,  we  must  place  heat  among  the 
constituent  principles  of  the  steam  of  water.  Heat  is 
obtained  only  by  burning  wood  or  coal ;  steam  therefore 
has  a  commercial  value  superior  to  that  of  water,  by  ail 
the  price  of  the  combustible  used  in  the  act  of  creating 
steam.  If  the  difference  of  the  two  values  is  very  great, 
it  must  be  attributed  to  the  latent  heat ;  for  the  thermo- 
metric  or  sensible  heat  has  but  a  small  share  in  it. 

I  may  perhaps  have  occasion  to  enlarge,  in  the  sequel, 
on  some  other  properties  of  the  steam  of  water.  If  I  do 
not  mention  them  at  this  moment,  it  is  not  that  I  attribute 
fo  this  assembly  the  state  of  mind  of  certain  sohoiars,  who 
said  one  day  to  their  Professor  of  Geometry, — "  Why  do 
you  take  so  much  trouble  to  demonstrate  tliese  theorems  ? 
We  place  entire  confidence  in  you  ;  give  us  your  word  of 
honour  that  it  is  true,  and  nothing  more  need  he  said !  " 
But  it  is  my  duty  not  to  abuse  your  patience  ;  I  have  to 
keep  in  mind  also,  that  by  refei-ring  to  special  treatises, 
you  can  easily  fill  up  the  laeunte  that  I  have  unavoidably 
left. 
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Let  US  now  endeavour  to  take  the  part  of  those  nations 
and  individuals,  who  appear  to  deserve  to  be  quoted  in 
the  history  of  the  steam-engine.  Let  us  trace  the  chron- 
ological series  of  improvements  made  in  this  machine, 
from  its  first  germs,  which  were  very  ancient,  up  to  the 
discoveries  hy  Watt  I  enter  on  the  subject  with  a  firm 
inclination  to  he  impartial,  with  a  strong  desire  to  render 
to  each  inventor  the  justice  that  is  due  to  him,  with  a 
certainty  of  continuing  a  stranger  to  any  consideration 
unworthy  of  the.  mission  that  you  have  given  me,  or  un- 
worthy of  the  majesty  of  science,  or  arising  from  national 
prejudices.  I  acknowledge,  on  the  other  hand,  that  I 
shall  pay  but  little  attention  to  the  numerous  decisions 
already  come  to,  dictated  by  similar  prejudices ;  that  I 
shall  allow  myself  still  less,  if  possible,  to  be  influenced 
by  the  bitter  criticisms  tliat  no  doubt  await  me,  for  the 
past  is  a  mirror  of  the  future, 

ji  question  well  expressed  is  kalf  solved.  If  this  sen- 
sible axiom  had  heen  attended  to,  the  discussions  relative 
to  the  indention  of  the  steim  eng'ne  ivoull  not  assuredly 
have  presented  the  lymptom'^  of  aciimony  and  violence 
with  which  they  have  been  impresaed  till  now  But  the 
authoro  had  blindly  plunged  into  a  defile  thit  had  no 
outlet  by  wanting  to  find  a  sole  inventor,  in  a  case  that 
lequircs  ws  to  distinguish  several  The  best  infoi-med 
watchmaker  of  the  history  ot  his  art  would  be  struck 
dumb  if  he  weie  isked  m  gener'U  terms  who  was  the 
in\entoi  of  wit  hei  •'  Though  the  question  would  not 
emhair'ias  him  much,  if  it  refened  sepiritcly  to  the 
moving  power,  to  the  'v  iiious  forin=  of  psi,ipement,  or  to 
the  balance     And  so  it  is  with  the  steam  engine ;    it 
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now  presents  the  leabzat  on  of  several  cipital  idpas  but 
each  quite  distinct  that  coull  not  lii^e  proceedd  fiom 
one  "ffld  the  fotae  source  and  of  which  it  is  oui  duty 
cirefully  to  seek  out  the  or  gin  an  I  dite 

If  having  mide  ■inj  use  whatever  of  eteam  aiithis 
bePn  asserted  gaie  a  right  to  tiguii,  in  its  hiatoiy  we 
ought  to  quote  tlie  Arab'*  m  the  first  plaLO  because 
from  time  immemciia!  then  prmcipil  fool  the  flour  of 
maize  which  they  call  couscoussov  *  has  bppn  cooked 
by  ste^m  m  cullenders  placed  ovei  rustic  boileis.  huch 
an  instance  suffices  to  show  up  the  ludicrous  nature  of 
the  piinciple  whence  it  le  ults. 

Ou»  countrjman  Gerbeit,  the  same  who  wore  the 
tiara  aa  Sylvester  11.,  does  he  acquire  more  real  claims 
when,  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  he  made 
the  tubes  of  an  organ  in  the  Cathedral  of  Rheims  resound 
by  means  of  sfeam  from  water  ?  I  think  not ;  in  the 
embryo  Pope's  insti-uments  I  perceive  a  current  of  steam 
substituted  for  a  current  of  common  air,  to  produce  the 
usual  musical  phenomenon  from  the  organ  pipes  ;  but  by 
no  means  a  mechanical  effect,  properly  so  called. 

The  first  example  of  motion  generated  by  steam  is  to 
be  found  in  a  toy  still  older  than  Gerbert's  organ  ;  in  an 
eolipyle  by  Hero  of  Alexandria,  the  date  of  which  is  as 
far  back  aa  120  b.  g.     Perhaps  it. may  be  difficult,  not 

*  This  ktiaitiS,  or  cuscosoa,  is  a  very  □utritioua  dish;  it  consists  of 
corn  paste  crumbled  and  put  into  an  earthen  cnllendar  over  a  boiling 
pot  in  which  meat  or  fowls,  with,  oohra  (jiimnt  ockmi)  aai  other  TBga- 
tablea,  are  stewing ;  and  which  is  luted  or  stopped  close  round  the 
junction.  The  contents  of  the  cullender  are  therefore  dressed  by 
eteam.  How  ancient  this  mode  of  cooking  may  be  we  know  not,  but 
the  Arabs  only  go  back  to  the  flight  in  a.d.  622 ;  about  wiiich  tune, 
as  trsditioii  has  it,  it  was  invented  by  Mahomet  when  his  health 
requited  wholesome  and  savoury  food.—  JVanjJnliw. 
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g  any  figure,  to  ^ve  a  clear  idea  of  the  mode  of 
action  in  this  little  apparatus  ;  btill  I  will  attfmpt  it. 

When  gas  escapes  in  a  certain  direction  from  the  vase 
in  which  it  is  contained,  tiii'*  vase  by  means  of  reaction 
will  be  ineUned  to  move  in  a  diametrically  opposite 
direction.  The  recoil  of  a  gun  loaded  with  gunpowder 
i9  a  similar  agency  ;  the  gas  engendered  by  the  combus- 
tion of  the  saltpetre,  the  charcoal,  and  the  sulphur  rushes 
into  the  ait  according  to  the  direction  of  the  gun ,  the 
reaction,  produced  m  the  leai,  teaches  the  shoulder  of 
the  peisjn  who  hies  it  it  la  on  the  aliouldei  then  thiit 
the  lecoil  must  act  To  change  the  direction  of  the 
recoil,  it  would  suffice  to  make  the  let  of  gas  issue  in 
anolJier  direction  If  the  gun  weie  closed  at  the  end, 
and  weie  pieiced  only  by  a  kteial  opening  hoiizontally 
perpendiculai  to  its  direction,  the  gas  from  the  powdei 
would  escape  laterally  and  hoiizontally ,  therefore  the 
recoil  would  act  perpendicularlj  to  the  diiection  of  the 
gun  and  it&  toice  would  be  exeited  on  the  arms  and 
not  on  the  shouldei  In  the  fonnei  inslance,  the  recoil 
puslied  the  man  who  hied  irom  the  front  tc  the  rear,  as 
it  to  upset  him ,  m  the  second  instance  it  would  tend  to 
turn  him  round  on  his  own  axis.  Let  the  gun  then  be 
invariably  fixed,  and  horiaontalfy,  to  a  vertical  movable 
axis,  and  at  the  instant  of  being  fired,  it  will  alter  its 
direction  more  or  less,  and  it  wiU  also  make  the  axis  turn. 

Continuing  the  same  arrangements,  let  us  suppose  the 
rotatory  vertical  axis  to  be  hollow,  but  closed  at  its  upper 
end ;  let  it  rise  from  tlie  base  as  a  sort  of  chimney  from 
the  caldron  where  gas  is  engendered ;  let  there  be 
besides  a  free  lateral  communication  between  the  inte- 
rior of  this  axis  and  the  interior  of  the  gun's  barrel,  so 
that,  after  having  filled  tlie  interior  of  the  axis,  the  steam 
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ent«ra  the  gun  barrel,  and  issues  by  the  lateral  horizontal 
opening.  Except  as  to  intensity,  this  steam  in  escaping 
will  act  like  the  gasea  disengaged  from  the  powder  in  the 
barrel  of  the  gun  when  closed  at  the  end,  and  pierced 
1  t      lly        I     w      1     11       t  1  !    t      m         Ik 

a  1         th         t  f  th        dd  1  1      h 

[1  h        th    g  th  t      y  th       t  t    y 

m  t      w  II  b         f  m  and        ti  1  k    th     ea 

whi  h  1  ra  t 

I    t     1    f      ly  g  tl  t    d    f  m      ly 

h     zo  t  1  t  \      It  ral  b      d  pt  1  t    th 

tcalrot^t    yt  1  3  w     1    11  h         w  th  th  pt 

f      m      1  „ht  d  ff  ,  th        „  pp      i        f 

Hero  of  Alexandria. 

Here  we  should,  doubtless,  have  a  machine  in  which 
the  steam  of  water  ci-eates  motion,  and  may  produce 
mechanical  effects  of  iome  importance ;  it  would  be 
truly  a  steam-engine.  But  let  us  hasten  to  add  that  it 
would  have  no  real  point  of  contact,  either  in  its  shape, 
or  the  moving  power's  mode  of  aclion,  with  the  machines 
of  that  kind  now  in  use.  If  ever  the  reaction  of  a  cur- 
rent of  steam  becomes  practically  useful,  we  must,  with- 
out hesitation,  refer  the  idea  back  to  Hero ;  though  at 
present  the  rotatory  eolipyle  can  only  be  quoted  here  as 
carving  on  wood  is  cited  in  the  history  of  printing,* 

*  TheflB  refleotiona  are  applicable  also  to  Iho  project  that  Branca, 
on  Italian  architect,  published  at  Eome,  in  1629,  ia  a  worlc  entitled 
Le  Machine,  and  which  oonsiated  in  generating  a  rotatory  moyament 
by  dhwiUng  the  steam  issuing  out  of  an  eolipyle  aa  broathiugs,  or  in 
a  onrrent^  or  on  the  pallets  of  a  wheel.  If,  contrary  lo  all  probability, 
steam  is  some  day  usefhlly  employed  ia  the  Eimple  form  of  blowing, 
Braiioa,  or  the  author,  now  nnluiown,  from  whom  he  may  have  bor- 
rowed the  idea,  will  take  the  first  rank  in  the  history  of  this  new 
species  of  machines.  Kelatlve  to  the  machines  of  the  present  day,'the 
claims  of  Branca  would  be  quite  null- 
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In  our  manufiicturing  machines,  in  our  packef-boafs, 
in  our  railways,  the  motion  results  directly  from  the 
elasticity/  of  steam.  It  is  therefore  of  importance  to  seek 
where  and  how  the  idea  of  this  power  flrat  arose. 

Neither  the  Greeks  nor  the  Romans  were  ignorant 
that  the  steam  of  water  can  acquire  a  prodigious  me- 
chanical power.  They  ah-eady  explained,  by  the  aid  of 
the  sudden  evaporatioa  of  a  cerfain  quantity  of  this 
fluid,  the  frightful  earthquakes  which  in  a  few  seconds 
hurl  the  ocean  beyond  its  natural  limits ;  which  over- 
turned from  their  very  foundations  the  most  solid  monu- 
ments of  human  labour ;  which  suddenly  create  danger- 
ous rocks  in  tlie  midst  of  deep  seas;  and  which  heave 
up  high  mountains  in  the  very  centre  of  continents. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  it,  this  theory  of  earthquakes 
does  not  show  that  its  authors  had  devoted  themselves  to 
appreciations,  to  experiments,  to  exact  measurements. 
No  one  now  ignores  that  at  the  moment  when  the  incan- 
descent metal  flows  into  the  founder's  moulds  of  earth 
or  plaster,  a  few  drops  of  any  fluid  contained  in  them 
would  suffice  to  occasion  dangerous  explosions.  Not- 
withstanding the  progress  of  science,  modern  founders 
do  not  always  avoid  such  accidents  ;  how  then  could  the 
ancients  entirely  keep  clear  of  them  ?  Whilst  they  east 
thousands  of  statues,  splendid  ornamentsof  their  temples, 
of  their  public  places,  of  their  gardens,  of  the'  private 
dwelimgs  of  Athens  and  of  Rome,  misfortunes  must  have 
occurred ;  the  artisans  discovered  the  immediate  cause ; 
the  philosophers,  on  the  other  hand,  following  out  the 
spirit  of  generalization,  which  was  the  characteristic  of 
their  schools,  saw  in  them  miniatures,  or  true  images,  of 
Etna's  eruptions. 
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All  this  may  be  true,  witliout  having  the  least  impor- 
tance in  the  history  that  now  occupies  us.  I  have  not 
even  insisted,  I  aeknowledge,  so  much  on  these  slight 
lineaments  of  ancient  science  relative  to  the  power  of 
steam,  but  in  order  to  live  at  peace,  if  possible,  with  the 
Daciers  of  both  sexes,  with  the  Dutens  of  our  own 
epoch.* 

Both  natural  aod  artificial  powers,  before  becoming 
really  subservient  to  the  use  of  man,  have  almost  alwaya 
been  adopted  for  objects  of  superstition.  Nor  will  the 
steam  of  water  he  an  exception  to  the  genei  »1  rule 

The  chronicles  informed  us  that  on  thi  banks  of  the 
Weser,  the  god  of  the  ancient  Teutones  sometimes  indi- 
cated his  displeasure  to  them  by  a  sort  of  thundei  clap, 
which  was  immediately  followed  by  a  cloud  that  filled 
the  sacred  area.  The  image  of  their  god  Bustciich, 
found,  it  is  said,  in  some  excavations,  clearly  reveals  the 
way  in  which  (he  pretended  prodigy  was  obtained. 

The  statue  was  of  metal.  The  hollow  head  contained 
an  amphora  of  water.  Wooden  plugs  closed  the  mouth 
and  a  hole  above  tie  forehead.  Some  charcoal,  adroitly 
placed  in  the  cavity  of  the  cranium,  gradually  warmed 

*  For  the  same  reason,  I  oanuot  dispense  with  hare  I'elating  an 
Hnecdote,  which,  notwithstanding  its  romantic  style,  and  containing 
■what  wa  now  laiow  to  be  contrary  to  tlie  way  in  which  aUam  acts, 
still  shows  the  high  opinion  that  lie  anciente  had  formed  of  this  me- 
chauicai  agent.  It  is  related  that  Aathemins,  Justinian's  architect, 
occupied  0  house  nest  door  to  that  of  Zano,  and  to  annoy  Ihat  ora^ 
tor,  who  was  his  dsclared  enemy,  ho  placed  m  the  ground  floor  of  his 
own  house  several  cauldrons  containing  water ;  tliat  from  an  opening 
made  in  the  lid  of  each  of  these  there  proceeded  a  flexible  tube,  which 
wns  conducted  into  the  party-wall  and  up  to  the  beams  that  supported 
the  floors  in  Zeno's  house;  in  short,  that  those  floors  hoavod  as  if 
there  had  been  a  violent  earthquake,  as  soon  as  fire  was  applied  to 
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the  fluid.  Soon  the  steam  that  was  generated  made  the 
tompiong  fly  out  with  a  great  report ;  then  it  escaped 
in  two  violent  jets,  and  formed  a  thick  cloud  between  the 
god  and  his  stupefied  worshippers.  It  would  appear 
that  in  the  middle  ages  some  monks  thought  the  inven- 
tion a  good  prize,  and  that  the  head  of  Eust^rich  has  not 
acted  before  assembled  Teutones  only,* 

In  order  to  meet  with  useful  notions  on  the  properties 
of  steam,  after  the  first  glimpses  given  by  the  Greek 
philosophers,  we  are  obliged  to  pass  over  an  interval  of 
twenty  centuries.  It  is  true  that  then  some  precise,  con- 
clusive, and  irresistible  experiments  follow  upon  conjec- 
tures devoid  of  proofs. 

In  1605,  Flurence  Rivault,  gentleman  of  the  bed-cham- 
ber to  Henry  IV.,  and  preceptor  to  Louis  XIII.,  discovers, 
for  example,  that  a  shell  or  bomb,  if  made  thick  and  con- 
taining water,  when  placed  on  the  fire  after  beinff  well 
closed,  (so  as  to  prevent  tlie  steam  from  expanding  freely 
in  the  air  in  proportion  as  it  is  generated,  will  sooner  or 
later  explode.  The  power  of  steam  is  here  found  char- 
acterized by  a  clear  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  sensitive 
proof,  with  numerical  appreciations ;  but  it  is  still  pre- 
sented to  us  as  a  terrible  means  of  destruction. t 

*  Hero  of  Alesandiia  attributed  fhe  aoiindE,  the  objoots  of  so  mncli 
controversy,  issuing  from  the  status  of  Memiion  when  the  rays  of  the 
rising  sun  shone  upon  it,  to  the  passaga,  through  certain  openings,  of 
ft  current  of  steam  that  Uie  solar  heat  was  desiuBd  to  have  produced 
at  the  expense  of  the  fluid  witli  ■whioli  the  Egyptian  priests,  it  ia  said, 
prorided  the  interior  of  the  pedestal  of  the  Colossua.  Solomon  de 
Cans,  Khcher,  &o-,  have  gone  so  far  as  to  wish  to  discover  the  spe- 
cial arrangements  by  which  the  tbeocratio  fraud  took  possession  of 
credulous  imaginations;  but  all  these  suppositions  lead  ub  to  think 
that  they  have  not  guessed  right,  even  if  there  be,  in  this  respect,  any 
thing  to  guess. 

t  It  any  learned  man  were  to  think  that  by  stopping  at  Flurence 
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Some  eminent  minds  did  not  stop  short  at  this  meagre 
reflection.  They  oonceived  tbat  mecliaiiical  forces,  as 
well  as  human  passions,  must  become  useful  or  injurious, 
according  as  they  are  well  or  ill  directed.  In  the  special 
instance  of  steam,  the  simplest  arrangeraent  suffices  to 
adapt  this  redoubtable  elastic  power  to  productive  labour ; 
which,  according  to  all  appearances,  shakes  the  earth  from 
its  very  foundations,  which  surrounds  the  furnace  of  the 
statuary  with  real  dangers,  and  which  shatters  the  thick- 
est bomb  into  a  hundred  fragments  ! 

In  what  state  does  this  projectile  exist  before  its  ex- 
plosion ?  The  lower  part  contains  some  very  hot  water, 
but  still  Jhiid  ;  the  rest  of  the  cavity  is  filled  with  steam. 
This  steam,  it  being  the  characteristic  ti-ait  of  all  gaseous 
substances,  eserls  its  action  equally  in  every  direction : 
it  presses  with  similar  intensity  on  the  water  and  on  the 
metallic  envelope  that  contains  it.  Let  us  apply  a  tap  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  bomb.  As  soon  as  it  is  open,  the 
water,  being  urged  by  the  steam,  will  rush  out  with  ex- 
treme swiftness.  If  the  tap  opens  into  a  tube,  which, 
after  curving  round  the  exterior  of  the  shell,  rises  up  ver- 
tically, the  water,  being  forced  to  change  its  course,  will 
rise  up  in  the  tube  in  proportion  to  the  elasticity  of  the 
steam  ;  or,  for  it  is  the  same  thing  though  in  other  words, 

Eivanlt  I  have  not  ^fae  back  far  enongh.!  if  ha  were  to  borrow  a  quo- 
tRtion  from  Albertl,  who  wroW  in  1411 ;  if,  aeoording  to  that  nuthor, 
ha  ware  to  tell  ns  that  from  the  beginning  of  tha  fifteenth  oentnry,  the 
lime-burners  feared  much  for  tliemselvaa  and  their  kilns,  from  the  ex- 
plosion of  pieces  of  limestone  fortuitonsly  oontaining  some  cavities,  I 
ahonld  answer  that  Alberti  himself  was  ignorant  of  the  real  enuse  of 
those  torrible  esploaiona,  for  ha  attributed  them  to  the  air  in  tha  small 
cavities  being  transformed  into  steam  by  the  action  of  flame.  I  must 
remark,  in  conclusion,  that  a  piece  of  limestone,  accidentally  hollow, 
would  not  have  afforded  the  means  of  immerioal  appreciation  of  which 
Blvault's  experiment  seems  susceptible. 
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the  water  will  rise  in  proportion  to  its  temperature.  The 
only  limits  of  the  ascending  movement  will  be  the  resist- 
ance of  the  walls  of  the  apparatus. 

For  our  bomb  let  us  substitute  a  thick  metal  caldron, 
of  vast  capacity,  and  nothing  wjll  prevent  our  carrying 
large  quantities  of  fluid  to  indefinite  heights  by  the  sim- 
ple action  of  steam ;  we  shall  have  constructed,  in  the  full 
meaning  of  the  word,  a  steam-engine  capable  of  emptying 
or  exhausting. 

You  now  know  the  invention  which  France  and  Eng- 
land have  disputed  upon,  as  formerly  seven  towns  of 
Greece  claimed  respectively  the  honour  of  having  been 
the  cradle  of  Homer.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Chan- 
nel the  honour  is  assigned  to  the  Marquis  of  Worcester, 
of  the  illustrious  house  of  Somerset.  On  this  side  of  the 
Straits,  we  feel  that  it  belongs  to  a  humble  engineer,* 
almost  entirely  forgotten  in  biogi'aphical  works  ;  to  Solo- 
mon de  Caus,  born  at  Dieppe,  or  in  its  environs.  Let  us 
cast  an  impartial  glance  on  the  claims  of  these  two  com- 
petitors. 

Worcester,  deeply  implicated  in  the  political  intrigues 
of  the  latter  years  of  the  reigns  of  the  Stuarts,  was  con- 
fined in  the  tower  of  London. 


*  The  term  "an  humble  ing^nieur"  is  hardly  applicable,  for  Da 
Cnus  WES,  bGfore  the  year  1613,  enginaec  and  arohiteot  to  Lonis  XUI., 
King  of  France ;  he  then  entered  tJie  aerriee  of  the  Elector  Palatine, 
who  mai'risd  the  daughter  of  James  I.,  with  whom  he  oanie  to  Eng- 
land, and  was  employad  by  the  Prinoe  of  Wales  in  oraamanting  Rich- 
mond Gardens.  His  work  was  entitled  Les  Eaisoas  des  Firrcea  Mou- 
vanieSt  ^vef;  ^verses  3fachmee  taut  iiiUes  que  plfdsanles.  In  Partington's 
LectntsB  on  the  Steam  Engine,  lie  quotes  a  book  by  Isaae  De  Caus, 
"natif  de  Dieppe;"  it  is  named  Nmxdie  Iimentiim de  leser  P  Emi  phm 
haiit  que  sa  eoarce,  ariei  qaelipiES  Maehiaea  moitvaiiifs  par  U  nuigera  da 
I'Eav;  it  i8  a  folio  volume  williout  dale  or  place.— JVarerfator. 
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Now  one  day,  according  to  tjadition,  the  lid  of  the 
saucepan,  in  which  his  dinner  was  being  coolted,  suddenly 
rose.  Worcester  then  considered  the  strsmgeneas  of  the 
phenomenon  that  he  had  just  witnessed.  The  thought 
now  occurred  to  him  that  the  same  power  which  had 
raised  the  lid  might  become,  under  certain  circumstances, 
a  useful  and  convenient  motive  power.  After  recovering 
his  liberty,  he  described,  in  1663,  in  a  book  entitled  Cen- 
tury of  Inventions,*  the  means  by  which  he  intended  to 
realize  his  idea.  Tlie  essential  part  of  these  means,  as 
far  at  least  as  they  can  be  understood,  is  the  bomb  half 
filled  with  a  fluid,  and  the  vertically  ascending  tube,  ai 
we  just  now  described. 

This  bomb,  this  same  tube,  are  drawn  in  the  Season 
of  Moving  Forces,  a  work  by  Solomon  de  Cans.  There, 
the  idea  is  piosented  clearly,  simply,  and  without  any 
pretension.  Its  origin  has  Dothing  rommitic  in  it ;  it  is 
not  connected  with  the  events  of  civil  war,  nor  with  a 
celebrated  state  prison,  nor  even  with  the  rising  of  the 
lid  of  a  prisoner's  saucepan ;  but,  what  is  of  infinitely 
more  importance  in  a  question  of  priority,  it  is,  by  its 
publication,  forty-eight  years  older  than  the  Genttiry  of 
Inventions,  and  forty-one  years  anterior  to  Worcester's 
imprisonment. 

Thus  reduced  to  a  comparison  of  dates,  the  debate 
seemed  to  be  brought  to  a  cJose.  Indeed,  how  maintain 
that  1615  had  not  preceded  1663?  But  those  persons 
whose  principal  aim  was  to  expel  any  French  name  from 
this  important  chapter  of  the  history  of  the  sciences,  im- 
mediately changed  their  ground,  as  soon  as  they  had 

*  It  l3  e. 
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occasioned  the  lieasons  of  Moving  Forces  to  be  disin- 
terred from  their  dusty  slielvcs.  Without  hesitation  they 
pulled  down  their  former  idol;  the  Marquis  of  Worcester 
was  sacrificed  to  the  desire  of  annulhng  the  claims  of 
Solomon  de  Cans  ;  the  bomb  placed  on  a  burning  hraaier 
with  its  ascending  tube,  ceased  at  last  to  be  the  true  germ 
of  the  present  steam-engine  !  * 

As  to  myself,  I  do  not  grant  that  the  man  was  of  no 
utility  who,  reflecting  on  the  enormous  elasticity  of  steam 
when  greatly  heated,  was  the  first  to  perceive  tJiat  it 
might  be  used  to  raise  great  quantities  of  water  to  all 
imaginable  heights.  I  cannot  admit  that  no  mention  is 
due  of  the  engineer  who  was  also  the  first  to  describe  a 
machine  adapted  to  realizing  such  effects.  Let  us  not 
forget  that  we  cannot  judge  soundly  of  the  merit  of  an 
invention,  without  transferring  ourselves  in  imagination 
to  the  epoch  in  which  it  wsis  made ;  without  expelling 
from  our  mind  for  the  time  all  the  knowledge  that  subse- 
quent centuries  have  poured  in  upon  as.  Let  us  imagine 
an  ancient  mechanic,  Archimedes,  for  example,  consulted 
on  the  means  of  raising  the  water  contained  in  a  vast, 
closed,  metaOic  recipient,  to  a  great  height.  He  would 
certainly  speak  of  great  levers,  of  single  or  multiphed 
pulleys,  of  a  windlass,  perhaps  of  his  ingenious  screw  ; 
but  what  would  be  his  surprise  if  to  solve  the  problem 
some  one  would  be  content  with  a  fagot  and  a  match  ? 

*  In  Let  Baisims  des  Forces  Mounanies,  it  is  evident  that  Da  Cans 
ascribes  the  forca  whioli  shivered  the  shell  entirely  to  the  air;  und  he 
seems  to  consider  tbut  the  force  of  the  (^  proceeded  from  the  water 
irhich  exhaled  ia  it.  M.  Arago  cannot  be  borne  out  in  saying,  of  those 
who  do  not  an'ive  at  his  cooolvisionB,  that  "d'^carlerloatnom  Fran- 
gaia"  was  their  principal  thought  We  know  not  to  whom  he  alludes 
in  asBigning  such  B,  hase  motive,  but  the  assertion  infringes  greatly  on 
the  Impartiality  which  he  promisad  us.^ — Translator, 
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Well,  I  must  ask,  should  we  dare  to  refuse  the  epithet  of 
invention  to  a  proceeding  at  which  the  immortal  author 
of  the  earliest  and  true  prindplea  'of  statics  and  hydro- 
statics would  have  been  astonished  ?  The  apparatus  of 
Solomon  de  Caus,  that  metallic  envebp  in  which  an 
almost  indefinite  motive  power  is  created  by  the  aid  of  a 
ff^t  and  a  match,  will  always  figure  nobly  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  steam-engine.* 

It  is  very  doubtful  whether  SolomoQ  de  Caus,  or  Wor- 
cester ever  had  their  apparatus  made.  This  honour  be- 
longs to  an  Englishman,!  to  Captain  Savery4.   I  compare 

*  It  haa  been  printed  that  G.  B.  Porta  had  given  in  his  Spinlali,  in 
1606,  nine  or  ten  years  before  the  poblioation  of  Solomon  de  Caus's 
work,  the  daaoription  of  a  machine  intended  to  raisa  water  by  maans 
of  tJje  elastic  power  of  steam .  I  linve  elsewhere  Bhown  that  the  learned 
Neapolitan  does  nol  speo^,  either  direcUy  or  indirecti^,  qf  a  mfichine  in 
the  passage  allnded  to;  thnt  his  aun,  that  bis  only  aim,  was  to  deter- 
mine experimentally  the  relative  volumes  of  water  and  of  steam;  that 
in  the  small  physical  apparatus  employed  for  this  purpose,  according 
to  the  very  words  of  the  author,  the  steam  could  not  raise  the  water 
more  than  a  few  centimetres  (some  inches);  that  in  the  whole  descrip- 
tion of  the  experiment,  there  is  not  a  single  word  Implying  the  idea 
that  Porta  knew  the  power  of  this  agent,  and  the  possibility  of  apply- 
ing it  to  Ihe  production  of  a  useful  machine. 

Is  it  thought  that  I  ought  to  have  quoted  Porta,  at  least  on  account 
of  his  researches  on  the  transformation  of  water  into  steam?  But  I 
should  then  say  that  ihe  phenomenon  had  already  been  studied  with 
attention  by  Professor  Besson  of  Orleiuis,  about  the  middle  of  the  sis- 
teeuth  oentnry,  and  that  one  of  the  treatises  of  that  mechanic  in  1569, 
contains  a  special  essay  on  determining  the  relative  volumes  of  water 

t  Bonnain  says  that,  after  Klrcher's  death,  a  model  was  found  in  his 
museum  of  a  machine  which  that  enthusiastic  wdterhod  desciibed  in 
1666,  and  which  differed  from  that  of  Solomon  de  Cans  only  In  one  re- 
spect— the  motive  steam  was  engendered  hi  a  vessel  totally  distinct 
from  that  containing  the  water  to  be  elevated. 

i  Tliomas  Savery  was  a  sailor,  but,  not  being  in  the  Boyal  Navy,  is 
styled  Esquire  Savery  in  the  Eoyal  Society  oorreapondenoe.  Nor  is 
our  aothor  qnite  right  in  supposing  this  was  the  first  engine.     The 
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the  machine  constructed  by  that  engineer  in  1698,  to  tliat 
of  his  predecessors,  although  he  introduced  some  essential 
modifleations  into  it ;  that,  amongst  others,  of  generating 
the  steam  in  a  separate  vessel.  AUhough  it  may  signify 
little  relative  to  principle  whether  the  steam  be  generated 
fi-om  the  same  water  tliat  is  to  be  elevated  and  in  the 
same  caldron  where  it  is  to  act,  or  from  a  separate  vessel 
to  be  admitted  at  will  through  a  tube  of  communication 
furnished  with  a  tap  above  the  fluid  tiiat  is  to  be  expelled, 
it  is  not  so  in  practice.  Another  alteration,  still  more 
useful  and  worthy  of  special  mention,  equally  due  to  Sa- 
very,  will  be  more  appropriately  treated  of  in  the  article 
that  we  shall  devote  in  the  sequel  to  the  labours  of  Papin 
and  Newcomen, 

Savery  had  entitled  his  work  The  Miner's  Friend. 
But  the  miners  did  not  show  themselves  sensible  of 
his  politeness.  "With  only  one  exception,  none  of  them 
ordered  his  machine.  They  have  been  used  only  to  dis- 
tribute water  through  various  parts  of  palaces  and  coun- 
try houses,  parks  and  gardens  ;  recourse  has  been  had  to 
them  only  to  overcome  a  difference  of  levels  of  twelve  or 
fifteen  metres.  We  must  keep  in  mind,  however,  that 
the  danger  of  explosion  would  have  been  very  great,  if 
the  immense  power  had  been  given  to  this  apparatus 
that  the  inventor  asserted  they  could  bear. 
Maivjuis  of  Worcester  did  aclnolly  mnks  an  "appai'atos"  to  drive 
water  tgi  by  Jire;  and  Cosmo  da  Medici,  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  de- 
soribBB  in  his  Siary  that  he  saw  it  in  opsrutiou  at  Vaushal],  in  the 
year  1666, — "  want  beyond  tlie  palace  of  Ihe  Archbishop  of  Cnnter- 
biiry,  to  see  au  hydraulic  maohins  invented  by  my  Lord  Somerset, 
Marquis  of  Worcester.  It  raises  water  more  than  forty  geometrical 
feet  by  the  power  of  one  man  only;  and  in  a  rery  short  space  of  tame 
will  draw  up  four  yessals  of  water  through  a  tubs  or  channel  not  mora 
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Notwithstanding  the  incompletenesa  of  Savary's  prac- 
tical success,  this  engineer's  name  deserves  to  hold  a  very 
distinguished  place  in  the  history  of  the  steam-engine. 
Those  persons  whose  life  has  been  devoted  to  speculative 
exertions,  are  little  aware  of  tlie  distance  thei-e  is  between 
the  project,  appai'ently  the  most  studied,  and  its  reali- 
zation.' Not  that  I  presume  to  say,  with  a  celebrated 
German  Professor,  that  Nature  always  exclaims  no,  no  ! 
when  we  wish  to  raise  a  ooraer  of  the  veil  with  which  she 
covers  herself  j  but,  in  following  up  the  same  metaphor, 
it  may  be  permitted  to  assert  that  the  enterprise  increases 
in  dilficulty,  in  dehcacy,  and  in  uncertainty,  in  proportion 
aa  it  requires  the  united  efforts  of  more  artists,  and  the 
employment  of  more  material  elements  ;  in  these  various 
respects,  and  considering  the  nature  of  the  epoch,  no  one 
can  have  felt  himself  more  unfavourably  situated  than 


S  STEAM-ENGrNB. 

I  have  spoken  hitherto  of  steam-engines,  the  resem- 
blance of  which  to  those  that  now  hear  that  name  may 
be  more  or  less  contested.  We  shall  now  treat  of  the 
modern  steam-engine,  of  that  which  is  in  use  in  our  man- 
ufactories, in  our  boats,  at  the  entrance  of  nearly  all  our 
wells  and  mines.  We  shall  see  it  created,  then  enlarge 
and  develop  itself,  sometimes  by  the  inspiration  of  clever 
men,  sometimes  by  the  prickings  of  necessity,  for  neces- 
sity is  the  mother  of  genius. 

The  first  name  that  we  shall  meet  in  this  new  period 
is  that  of  Denis  Papin.  It  ia  to  Papin  that  France  will 
owe  the  honourable  rank  that  she  may  claim  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  steam-engine.  Still  the  highly  legitimate 
pride,  which  these  successes  inspire  us  witli,  will  not  be 
unmixed.     We  shall  find  the  claims  of  our  countrymen 
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nowhere  but  in  foreign  collections ;  his  principal  works 
win  be  published  beyond  the  Ehine ;  his  liberty  will  be 
menaced  by  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  ;  it  will 
be  in  a  painful  exile  that  he  will  temporarily  enjoy  that 
privilege  of  which  studious  men  are  most  jealous,  tran- 
quillity of  mind.  Let  us  hasten  to  throw  a  veil  over  the 
deplorable  results  of  our  civil  discords  ;  let  us  forget  that 
fanaticism  was  attached  to  the  religious  opinions  of  the 
physicist  of  Elois  and  return  to  mechanics ;  in  this  re- 
spect at  least  tlie  orthodoxy  of  Papin  has  never  been 
disputed. 

There  are  two  things  to  be  considered  in  every  ma- 
chine ;  on  one  hand  the  moving  power,  on  the  other  the 
arrangement,  more  or  less  complicated,  of  the  fixed  and 
movable  parts,  and  by  the  aid  of  which  the  moving 
power  transmits  its  action  to  the  resistance.  At  the 
height  to  whicli  mechanical  knowledge  has  now  attained, 
the  success  of  a  machine  intended  to  produce  great  effects, 
depends  chiefly  on  the  moving  power,  on  the  way  of  ap- 
plying it,  and  economizing  its  action.  And  therefore  it 
was  to  produce  an  economical  moving  power  capable  of 
making  the  piston  of  a  lai'ge  cylinder  oscillate  constantly, 
that  Papin  devoted  his  life.  Then  to  obtain  from  tlie 
oscillations  of  the  piston  the  power  required  to  turn  the 
stones  of  a  com  mill,  the  cylinders  of  a  flatting  mill,  the 
paddle-wheels  of  a  steamboat,  the  bobbins  of  a  spinning 
mill ;  to  raise  the  heavy  hammer  that  strikes  with  re- 
doubled blows  enormous  masses  of  incandescent  iron,  on 
its  coming  out  of  the  reverberating  furnace ;  to  cat  thick 
bars  of  metal  with  the  two  jaws  of  the  shears,  as  we  cut 
ribbon  with  sharp  scissors :  those  are,  I  repeat  it,  so  many 
problems  of  a  very  secondary  order,  and  that  would  not 
puzzle  the  commonest  engineers.     We  may  employ  our- 
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selves,  therefore^  excUisiveiy  with  the  means  hj  the  aid 
of  which  Papin  proposed  to  induce  liis  oscillating  motion. 

Let  us  imagine  a  largo  vertical  cylinder,  open  at  top, 
and  its  base  resting  on  a  metallic  table,  pierced  with  a 
hole  that  a  cock  can  either  close  or  open  at  will. 

Introduce  a  piston  into  this  cylinder,  that  is  to  say.  a 
circular  plate,  filling  it  entirely  but  movable,  that  shall 
exactly  close  it.  The  atm.osphere  will  rest  with  all  its 
weight  on  the  upper  surface  of  this  spedes  of  diaphragm, 
and  will  push  it  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  The  portion 
of  atmosphere  that  occupies  the  lower  part  of  the  cylin- 
der will  tend,  by  reaction,  to  produce  an  inverse  move- 
ment. This  second  force  will  be  equal  to  the  first  if  the 
tap  is  open,  because  gas  presses  equally  in  all  directions. 
The  piston  will  thus  find  itself  urged  by  two  opposite 
forces,  which  wilt  equahze  each  other.  It  will  descend, 
however,  though  only  by  reason  of  its  gravity.  A  coun- 
terpoise, slightly  heavier  than  the  piston,  will  suffice  to 
raise  it,  on  the  contrary,  up  to  the  summit  of  the  cylin- 
der, and  keep  it  there.  Suppose  the  piston  to  Lave 
reached  this  extreme  position.  Let  us  seek  the  means  to 
make  it  descend  from  thence  with  great  force,  and  carry 

Let  us  imagine  after  having  shut  the  lower  cock,  we 
succeed  in  suddenly  annihilating  all  the  air  contained  in 
the  cylinder, — in  a  word,  to  render  it  a  vacuum.  A 
vacuum  once  made,  the  piston  not  receiving  any  pressure 
but  from  the  external  atmosphere  which  presses  it  from 
iibove,  win  descend  rapidly.  On  this  movement  being 
achieved,  the  cock  will  be  opened.  The  air  will  thereby 
return  underneath  to  counterbalance  the  upper  atmos- 
piiere.  As  at  the  beginning,  the  counterpoise  will  make 
the  piston  remount  to  the  cylinder,  and  all  the  various 
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parts  of  the  apparatus  will  be  found  in  their  initial  state. 
A  second  evacuation,  or,  if  we  like  it  hetter,  a  second 
annihilation  of  the  internal  air,  will  again  make  the 
piston  fall,  avid  so  on. 

The  true  moving  power  in  this  arrangement  would  be 
the  weight  of  the  atmosphere.  Let  us  hasten  to  unde- 
ceive those  who  would  think  that  tjiey  found  in  the  facility 
with  which  we  walk,  and  even  run  through  the  air,  an 
index  of  the  weakness  of  this  motive  power.  "With  a 
cylinder  of  two  metres  in  diameter,  the  effort  made  by 
the  piston  of  (he  pump  in  descending,  the  weight  that  it 
could  raise  to  an  equal  height  with  the  cylinder  at  each 
of  these  oscillations,  would  be  35,000  kilograms.  This 
enormous  power,  frequently  renewed,  may  be  obtained 
by  a  very  simple  apparatus,  if  we  discover  a  prompt 
and  economical  method  of  alternately  generating  and 
destroying  the  atmospheric  pressure  at  will,  in  a  metal 
cylinder. 

This  problem  was  solved  by  Papin,  Its  beautiful  and 
great  solotion  consists  ia  substituting  an  atmosphere  of 
steam  for  the  common  atmosphere ;  by  replacing  the 
latter  with  a  gas  which  at  100  centigrade  degrees  has 
exactly  the  same  elastic  force,  but  with  the  important 
advantage,  not  possessed  by  the  atmosphere,  that  the 
power  of  aqueous  gas  is  very  soon  destroyed  on  its 
temperature  being  lowered,  that  it  ends  by  almost  en- 
tirely disappearing  if  sufficiently  cooled.  I  should  equally 
well  characterize  Papin's  discovery,  and  in  few  words,  if 
I  said,  that  be  proposed  to  use  the  steam  of  water  to  make 
a  vacuum  in  large  spaces ;  and  that  this  is  besides  a  prompt 
and  economical  method.* 
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The  machine  in  which  our  countryman  was  the  first  to 
combine  the  ela&tic  force  of  steam  with  the  properlj  pos- 
tesaed  hy  this  vapour  of  annihilating  itself  hy  cooling,  he 
never  made  on  a  large  scale.  His  experiments  were 
always  made  with  simple  models.  The  water  intended 
to  generate  the  steam  was  not  even  contained  in  a  separ- 
ate vessel ;  enclosed  in  tlie  cylinder,  it  rested  on  the 
metal  plate  that  closed  the  orifice  at  the  bottom.  It  was 
this  plate  that  Papin  heated  directly,  to  transform  the 
water  into  steam ;  it  was  from  the  same  plate  that  he 
took  away  the  fire  wlieu  he  wished  for  condensation  to 
be  effected.  Such  a  proceeding,  barely  allowable  in  an 
experiment  intended  to  verify  the  correctness  of  a  prin- 
ciple, would  evidently  he  still  less  admissible  if  the  piston 
were  required  to  move  with  some  celerity.  Papin,  whUst 
saying  that  success  might  be  attained  "  by  various  con- 
structions easy  to  imagine,"  does  not  indicate  any  of  tiiem. 
He  leaves  to  his  successors  both  the  merit  of  applying 
his  fruitful  idea,  and  that  of  inventing  the  details,  which 
alone  could  ensure  the  success  of  the  machine. 

In  om'  eariy  reseajches  respecting  the  employment  of 
steam,  we  have  had  to  quote — ancient  philosophers  of 
Greece  and  Eome  ;  one  of  the  most  celebrated  mechanics 
of  the  Alexandrian  school ;  a  pope  ;  a  gentleman  of  the 
court  of  Henri  IV. ;  a  hydraulist,  born  in  Normandy  (in 
that  province  fruitful  in  great  men,  tliat  has  enriched 
the  national  Pleiad  with  Malherbe,  Corneille,  Poussin, 
Fontenelle,  Laplace,  and  Fresnel)  ;    a  member  of  the 

means  of  formmg  a  vacuuin,  belonged  to  Haro.  On  roy  side  I  have 
proved,  unanswerablj,  that  the  Alexandrian  mechanic  had  never 
thought  of  steam;  that  in  his  apparatus  the  alternate  movemflnt  was 
to  result  only  from  the  dilatation  and  lie  oondausaUon  of  air,  arising 
from  the  intermittsnt  action  of  the  solar  rays. 
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House  of  Ivordg ;  an  English  engineer ;  finally,  a  French 
doctor,  of  tie  Eoyal  Society  of  London ;  *  for,  we  must 
acknowledge  it,  Papin,  almost  always  exiled,  was  only  a 
correspondent  of  our  Academy.  Now,  however,  simple 
artisans,  mere  workmen,  wiU  enter  the  list.  All  classes 
of  society  will  thus  have  concurred  towards  the  crea- 
tion of  a  machine  by  which  the  whole  world  was  to 
benefit. 

In  1705,  fifteen  years  after  the  publication  of  Papin's 
first  memoir  in  the  Acts  of  Leipzig,  Newcomen  and 
Cawley,  one  of  them  a  hardware  man,  the  other  a  gla- 
zier at  Dartmouth,  in  Devonshire,  constructed  (be  pleased 
to  observe  that  I  did  not  say  projected,  for  the  difierence 
is  great),  constructed  a  machine  intended  to  effect  drain- 
age, and  in  which  there  was  a  separate  caldron  for  gener- 
ating the  steam.  This  machine,  as  well  as  Papin's  small 
model,  has  a  vertical  metal  cylinder,  closed  at  the  bottom, 
open  at  the  top,  with  a  well-adjusted  piston,  intended  to 
travel  from  end  to  end,  both  rising  and  falUng,  Both  in 
the  ona  apparatus  and  in  the  other,  when  the  steam  can 
freely  reach  th«  base  of  the  cylinder,  fill  it,  and  thus 
counterbalance  the  pressure  of  the  external  atmosphere, 
the  ascending  movement  of  the  piston  is  effected  by  a 

«  The  ingenious  Dr.  Denis  Papin  was  intimately  connaoted  witli 
the  Kojiil  Society  and  its  illustrious  president,  Newton,  sinca  he  held 
the  office  of  curator  to  that  body,  on  u  salary  of  forty  pounds  per 
annum.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  fanda  of  the  Society,  then,  were 
so  low  that  some  of  Papin's  offered  experiments  seem  to  have  hang 
£re,  on  account  of  the  expenses  amounting  to  fifteen  pounds  1  Newton 
reported  favourably  on  the  proposal ;  and  Papm  said,  "  I  am  fuUy  pep- 
Buaded  that  Esquire  Savery  is  bo  well-minded  for  the  public  good  that 
he  will  desire,  as  much  as  anybod;',  that  this  may  be  done."  It  is  a 
singular  incident  in  the  history  of  the  wonderful  en^ne,  that  though 
Papin  invented  tba  safety-valve,  he  did  not  apply  it  to  bis  steam- ma- 
chine.—  Traiiilalor: 
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counterpoise.  In  the  English  maehine,  in  short,  in  imi- 
tation of  Papin's,  aa  soon  aa  the  piston  has  reached  its 
maximum  of  ascent,  the  steam  that  had  tended  to  push  it 
there  13  refrigerated  ;  thus  a  vacuum  is  created  through- 
out the  space  that  the  piston  had  traversed,  and  the  ex- 
ternal atmosphere  forces  it  to  descend  again. 

To  ohtain  the  requisite  refrigeration,  we  already  know 
that  Papin  contented  himself  with  removing  the  cliaflng- 
dish  that  heated  the  base  of  the  little  metallic  cylinder. 
Newcompn  ind  Cawley  had  recourse  fo  an  an-angement 
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tliem  by  means  of  movable  pistons,  was  sfiE  in  its  in- 
fancy. "Wheretbre  in  Newcomen's  early  engines,  the 
piston  was  covered  with  water  intended  to  fill  up  the 
vacancies  between  the  circumference  of  this  movable 
piece  and  the  surface  of  the  cylinder.  To  the  great  sur- 
prise of  the  manufacturers,  one  of  their  en^nes  began 
one  day  to  oscillate  much  faster  ttan  usual.  After  many 
examinations  it  was  ascertained  that  on  that  day  the  pis- 
ton was  pierced,  that  some  cold  water  fell  into  the  cylinder 
by  little  drops,  and  that  by  passing  through  the  steam, 
they  annihilated  it  rapidly.  From  this  fortuitous  inci- 
dent may  be  dated  the  entire  abandonment  of  all  exterior 
refrigeration  *ind  the  adoption  of  a  watering  pot,  to  shed 
a  showet  of  cold  waie  throughout  the  capacity  of  the 
cylinder  at  the  nstant  of  the  i  ston's  descent.  The 
alternate  u^  a  d  lo^  n  motio  no  v  acquu-ed  all  the  de- 
sired SW  ftULSS 

But  let  us  see  wl  th  r  theie  was  not  another  equally 
important  improvement  effected  also  hy  chance. 

Wewcomeo's  first  engine  required  the  most  uninter- 
rupted attention  from  the  person  who  had  to  open  and 
shut  the  cocks  either  to  introduce  the  steam  into  the 
cylinder,  or  to  throw  in  the  cold  shower  intended  to  con- 
dense it.  It  happened  on  a  certain  day  that  this  person 
was  young  Heniy  Potter.*  The  companions  of  this 
child  were  then  at  play,  and  their  exclamations  of  joy 
tantalize  him  severely.  He  longs  to  go  and  join  them  ; 
but  the  task  entrusted  to  him  would  not  allow  of  half  a 
minute's  absence.  His  mind  becomes  excited ;  strong 
passion  awakes  his  genius :  he  discovers  relative  con- 
nections of  which  he  had  never  dreamt  before.     Of  the 

*  The  name  of  Ihis  piay-lnviiig  and  ingenious  boy  iippears  to  liiws 
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livo  taps,  the  one  was  to  be  opened  at  the  moment  when 
the  beam,  that  Newcomen  had  been  the  first  lo  introduce 
to  such  good  purpose  in'  his  engines,  liad  completed  the 
descending  oscillation,  and  it  must  be  shut  exactly  at  the 
opposite  oscillation.  The  management  of  the  second  tap 
must  be  the  exact  contiaiy.  The  positions  of  the  balance 
and  of  the  taps  are  necessaiily  dependent  on  each  other. 
Potter  seizes  on  this  fact :  he  pei-ceiyes  that  the  beam 
may  impress  on  the  other  pieces  all  the  motion  that  the 
play  of  the  engiae  required,  aDd  instantly  realizes  his 
conception.  Several  cords  are  fastened  to  tlie  handles  of 
the  taps  J  the  opposite  ends  Potter  ties  to  portions  of  the 
beam  suitably  selected  ;  thus  the  purchase  which  this  ex- 
ercises on  certain  cords  while  rising,  and  tiiose  that  it 
exercises  on  others  in  descending,  supplant  the  manual 
efforts  ;  for  the  first  time  tJie  engine  works  by  itself;  for 
the  first  time  no  other  workman  is  seen  near  it  but  the 
stoker,  who  fi-om  time  to  time  goes  to  keep  up  the  fire 
under  the  boiler. 

For  the  cords  of  young  Potter,  the  constructors  soon 
substituted  rigid  vertical  rods  fixed  to  the  beam  and  fur- 
ni'ihed  with  several  pegs  which  pressed  the  heads  of  the 
several  taps  or  valves  either  downwards  or  upwards. 
The  rods  themselves  have  been  exchanged  for  other 
combinations ;  but  however  humiliating  such  an  acknowl- 
edgment may  be,  all  these  inventions  are  mere  modifica- 
tions of  the  mechanism  suggested  to  a  child  by  the  wish 
to  join  his  little  companions  at  play. 


WATT  S  LABOURS  IN  THE  STI 

In  physical  cabinets  we  find  a  good  many  machines  on 
which  industry  had  founded  great  hopes,  though  the  ex- 
pense of  their  raanufiioture,  or  that  of  keeping  them  at 
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work,  has  reduced  them  to  be  mere  instramenta  of  deraon- 
Etration.  This  would  have  been  the  final  fato  of  New- 
comen'a  machine,  in  localities  at  least  not  rich  in  combus- 
tibles, if  Watt's  efforts,  of  which  I  must  now  present  jou 
with  an  analysis,  had  not  come  in  to  give  it  an  unhoped- 
for degree  of  perfection.  This  perfection  must  not  be 
considered  as  the  result  of  some  fortuifeus  observation,  or 
of  a  single  inspiration  of  genius  ;  the  inventor  achieved  it 
by  assiduous  labour,  by  experiments  of  extreme  delicacy 
and  correctness.  One  would  say  that  Watt  had  adopted 
as  his  guide  that  celebrated  maxim  of  Bacon's — "  To 
write,  speak,  meditate,  or  act,  when  we  are  not  sufficiently 
provided  yiith.  facts  to  stake  out  our  thoughts,  is  like  navi- 
gating without  a  pilot  along  a  coast  strewed  with  dangers, 
or  rushing  out  on  the  immense  ocean  without  compass  or 
rudder  " 

In  the  colleclion  belonging  to  the  University  of  Glis- 
gow  theie  was  a  little  model  ot  a  steam  engme  by  !New- 
comen  that  had  never  woiked  well  The  Professor  of 
Physics,  Anderson,  desired  Watt  to  lepair  iL  In  the 
hands  of  this  powertul  woiktn'm  the  detects  ot  its  con- 
sti notion  di  appeared  ,  liom  that  time  the  api  aratns  was 
made  to  woik  annually  undei  the  inspection  of  the  iston 
ished  students  A  mTji  ot  commm  mud  wonid  ha^e 
re-ted  satisted  with  this  =ucc<,s*  Watt,  on  the  contiary, 
as  usual  with  him,  saw  cause  m  it  foi  deep  slud\  His 
reseaiches  were  succe'isively  directed  to  all  the  points 
thit  appeared  hkely  to  clear  up  the  theoiy  of  the  ma 
chme  He  ascerluned  the  piopoition  in  which  witer 
dihtei  m  passing  fiom  a  slate  of  fluidity  info  thit  ot 
vapour  the  quantity  of  n  iter  thit  x  ceitiin  weight  of 
coal  can  conceit  intD  viponr  ,  the  quanljtj  and  weight 
ot  steam  expended  at  each  oscillation  by  o  le  of  Ne\    o 
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mPii's  pngmes  of  known  diraensious  ;  the  quantity  of 
cold  water  thut  must  be  injected  into  the  cylinder  to 
give  a  certain  force  to  the  piston's  descending  oscillation  ; 
and  finally  the  elasticity  of  steam  at  various  tempera- 

Ilere  was  enough  to  occupy  the  life  of  a  lahorious 
physicist,  yet  Watt  fownd  means  to  conduct  all  these 
numerous  and  difficult  researches  to  a  good  termination, 
without  the  work  of  the  shop  suffering  thereby.  Dr. 
Cleland  wished,  not  long  since,  to  take  me  to  the  bouse, 
near  the  port  of  Glaagow,  whither  our  associate  retired 
on  quitting  his  tools,  to  hecome  an  experimenter.  It  was 
razed  to  the  ground !  Our  anger  was  keen  but  of  short 
duration.  Within  the  area,  still  visible  of  the  founda- 
tions, ten  or  twelve  vigorous  workmen  appeared  to  be 
occupied  in  sanctifying  the  cradle  of  modem  steam- 
engines  i  they  were  hammering  with  i-edoubled  blows 
various  portions  of  boilers,  the  united  dimensions  of 
which  eeWainly  equalled  those  of  the  humble  dwelling 
that  had  disappeared  there.  On  such  a  sjHjt,  and  under 
such  cii-cumstances,  the  most  elegant  mansion,  the  most 
sumptuous  monument,  the  flnust  statue,  would  have 
awakened  lesa  reflection  than  those  colossal  boilers. 

If  the  properties  of  steam  are  still  present  to  your 
mind,  you  will  perceive  at  a  glance,  that  the  economic 
working  of  Newcomen's  engine  seems  to  require  two 
irreconcilable  conditions.  When  the  piston  descends, 
the  cylinder  is  lequired  fo  be  cold,  otherwise  it  meets 
some  steam  there,  stDI  very  elastie,  which  retards  the 
operation  very  much,  and  diminishes  the  effect  of  the 
external  atmcipiiere.  Then,  when  steam  at  the  temper- 
ature of  100"  flows  into  that  same  cylinder  and  finds  it 
cold,  the  steaua  restores  its  heat  by  becoming  partially 
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fluid,  and  until  the  cylinder  has  regained  the  temperature 
of  100°,  its  elasticity  will  be  found  considerably  attenu- 
ated ;  thence  will  ensue  slowness  of  motion,  for  the  coun- 
terpoise will  not  raise  the  piston  until  there  is  sufficient 
spring  contained  in  the  cylinder  to  counterbalance  the 
action  of  the  atmosphere ;  thence  there  will  also  arise  an 
increase  of  expense,  for,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  price 
of  steam  is  very  high.  No  doubt  will  remain  od  the  im- 
mense importance  of  this  economical  consideration,  when 
I  shall  have  stated  that  the  Glasgow  model  at  each  oscil- 
lation expended  a  volume  of  steam  several  times  larger 
than  that  of  the  cylinder.  The  expense  of  steam,  or, 
what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  the  expense  of  fuel,  or,  if 
we  like  it  better,  the  pecuniary  cost  of  keeping  on  tte 
working  of  the  machine,  would  be  several  times  less  if 
the  successive  heatings  and  coolings,  the  inconveniences 
of  which  have  just  been  described,  could  be  avoided. 

This  apparently  insolvable  problem  was  solved  by  "Watt 
in  the  most  simple  manner.  It  sufficed  for  him  to  add  to 
the  former  arrangement  of  the  engine  a  vessel  totally  dis- 
tinct from  the  cylinder,  and  communicating  with  it  only 
by  a  sjnal!  tube  furnished  with  a  tap.  This  vessel,  now 
known  as  the  condenser,  is  Watt's  principal  invention. 
Notwithstanding  my  earnest  wish  to  abridge,  I  feel  that 
I  must  explain  its  mode  of  action. 

If  there  be  a  free  communication  between  a  cylinder 
full  of  steam  and  a  vessel  containing  neither  steam  nor 
air,  the  steam  from  the  cylinder  will  partly  and  very 
rapidly  pass  into  the  empty  vessel ;  the  passage  will  only 
cease  when  the  elasticity  becomes  equal  in  both.  Let  hs 
suppose  that  by  an  abundant  and  constant  injection  of 
water,  the  whole  capacity  and  the  sides  of  the  vessel  be 
kept  constantly  cold,  then  the  steam  will  condense  as 
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soon  as  it  enteia ,  all  the  sleam  which  before  filled  thr 
ejl  nder  will  bp  gi'idually  annihilited,  the  cyhnder  will 
thus  he  deaied  of  steam  without  its  sides  heiDg  in  tht 
least  uioled  and  the  fresh  supply  of  steam,  with  which 
it  w  ill  require  to  be  filled,  will  not  Ice  any  of  it^  elan 

The  condenser  attiacts  to  itself  all  the  steim  contained 
m  the  cylinder  partly  because  it  containa  somi,  cold 
water  and  partly  because  is  contains  no  elastic  fluids , 
bi  t  as  loon  aa  some  steam  hat  been  condense  1  thosp  two 
condition  on  whicl  succe'^''  depended  have  disappeared 
the  condenoing  watei  has  become  hot  by  absorbing  the 
latent  calonc  ot  the  ste  im  a  conoidenble  portion  of 
steam  ha?  been  geneiated  at  the  expense  of  that  hot 
water  the  cold  water  contained  besides  some  atmoj 
pheric  ail  which  must  hiie  been  disengaged  dunng  it'' 
heating  If  this  hot  watei  waa  not  oimied  away  after 
each  operation  togethei  with  the  steam  ind  the  air  con 
tamed  in  the  condenser  in  the  end  no  efiect  would  be 
produced  Wdtt  theiefore  attains  this  tuple  purpose  by 
the  lid  of  a  common  pump,  called  an  air  pump  and  the 
pistoo  of  which  cirrip'-  a  rod  suitably  attached  to  the 
beam  worked  by  th  engine  The  powei  intended  lo 
keep  the  an  pump  m  motion,  dimimshes  by  that  much 
the  power  of  the  engine  but  it  is  only  a  small  poition  of 
the  loss  that  wa=  occasioned,  in  the  old  arrangement,  by 
the  steam  being  condensed  on  the  refngerated  suifaee  of 
the  body  of  tho  engine 

Slill  anothei  indention  by  Watt  deserves  a  word,  the 
adviitiges  of  which  will  become  evident  to  eveiybody 

"^  hen  the  pi  tin  descen  Is  in  Newcomen  s  engine  it  i= 
hj  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  The  atmospheie  is 
cold,  hence  it  must  cool  (he  sides  of  the  metal  cylinder. 
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which  is  open  at  the  top,  in  proportion  as  it  expands 
ifself  over  their  entire  surfece.  This  cooling  is  not  com- 
pensated liuring  the  whole  ascension  of  the  piston,  with- 
out the  exppnse  of  a  certain  quantity  of  steam.  But 
Ihere  is  no  loss  of  this  sort  in  the  engines  modified  hy 
Watt.  The  atmospheric  action  is  totally  eliminated  hy 
the  following  mtians ; — 

The  fop  of  the  cylinder  is  closed  by  a  metal  cover, 
only  pieaced  in  the  oenti-e  hy  a  hole  furnished  with 
greased  tow  stuffed  in  hard,  but  through  which  the  rod  of 
the  jjiston  has  free  motion,  though  without  allowing  free 
passage  either  to  air  or  sleam.  The  piston  thus  divides 
the  capacity  of  the  cylinder  into  two  distinct  and  well- 
closed  areas.  When  it  has  to  descend,  the  steam  from 
the  caldron  reaches  freely  the  upper  area  through  a  tube 
conveniently  placed,  and  pushes  it  from  top  to  bottom  as 
the  atmosphere  did  in  Newcomen's  engine.  There  is  no 
obstacle  to  this  motion,  because  whilst  it  is  going  on,  only 
the  baise  of  the  cylinder  is  iu  communication  with  the 
condenser,  wherein  ail  the  steam  from  that  lower  area 
resumes  its  fluid  state.  As  soon  as  the  piston  has  quite 
reached  the  bottom,  the  more  turning  of  a  tap  suffices  to 
bring  the  two  areas  of  the  cylinder,  situated  above  and 
below  the  piston,  into  communication  with  each  other, 
so  that  both  shall  be  filled  with  steam  of  the  same  degree 
of  elasticity,  and  the  piston  being  thus  equally  acted  upon, 
upwards  and  downwards,  ascends  again  to  the  top  of  the 
cylinder,  as  in  Newcomen's  atmospheric  engine,  merely 
by  the  action  of  a  slight  counterpoise. 

Pursuing  his  researches  on  the  means  of  economizing 
steam.  Watt  also  reduced  the  result  of  the  refrigeration 
of  the  external  surface  of  the  cylinder  containing  the  pis- 
ion,  almost  to  nothing.     With  this  view  he  enclosed  the 
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metal  cylinder  in  a  wooden  case  of  larger  diameter,  filling 
tlip  intermediate  innular  '^paLe  with  steim  * 

Now  tlie  engine  wis  ^'omplete  Thn  improvementa 
effected  by  Watl  are  evident  tlicie  cin  be  no  doubt  of 
then  immpnte  utility  As  '\  means  of  diamage  then, 
you  would  expect  to  see  them  sub'-tituted  for  Newco 
mens  compiratnch  lumous  engines  Undeceive  you i- 
selves  the  author  of  a  discovery  his  ■jlwaya  to  contend 
against  those  whose  interest  miy  be  injured,  the  obstinate 
partiidua  of  eveij  thing  old  and  finally  the  envious 
And  these  three  (.hsses  united,  I  regret  to  acknowledge 
it,  foim  the  gre  it  m^iority  ot  the  pubhc  In  mj  calou- 
Htion  I  e^fn  deduct  those  who  aie  doubly  influenced  to 
avoid  a  paiadoxical  reiult  This  compact  mass  of  oppo 
nenti  can  only  be  disumted  and  di  sipated  by  t  me  yet 
tune  IS  insuflicient  it  must  be  attiLked  with  spirit  and 
unceismgly,  our  meins  of  ittack  mu  t  be  ^aiied,  imitat- 
ing the  cheiii  =t  in  (his  respert, — he  learning  from  ex- 
perience that  the  ent  re  solution  of  certain  amalgams 
requites  the  succe  sue  apphcalion  of  seveial  acids 
Force  of  character  and  peiseveran  p  of  will  -Bhich  in 
the  Img  run  dibintegnte  the  best  woven  intngues,  are 
not  always  founl  conjomed  with  creative  genius  Id 
case  of  need,  Watt  would  be  a  convmcmg  pioot  of  this 
His  capital  invention — bis  hippy  idea  on  the  posaibihty 

*  It  is  the  oylindsr  and  piston  tliat  conslitute  ths  eminent  virtue 
of  tiis  engine,  tlie  steam  being  only  the  agent  employed  to  work  tho 
pump,  30  to  speak.  Every  modification,  therefiire,  whioii  can  promote 
tlie  action  of  this  moat  convanient  and  powerful  agent  is  a  omoial  ad- 
vantage. It  is,  tlierefore,  that  the  vast  improvements  made  by  Watt 
— not  only  in  working  tha  piston-rod  in  the  aperture  of  the  stuffing- 
box,  but  also  in  promoting  tlie  uniform  wannth  of  the  cylinder  by  a 
jacket  or  out«r  casing— brought  the  staam>engiue  substantially  to  its 
present  rank. — TVoiuintor. 
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of  condensing  steam  in  a  vessel  separate  irom  the  cylin- 
der in  which  the  nieehanical  action  goes  on— was  in 
1765,  Two  years  elapsed  without  his  scarcely  making 
an  effort  to  apply  it  on  a  large  scale.  His  friends  at  last 
put  him  in  communication  with  Dr.  Roebuck,  founder  of 
the  large  works  at  Carron,  still  cclehrated  at  the  present 
day.  The  engineer  and  the  man  of  projects  enter  into 
partnership  ;  Watt  cedes  two  thirds  of  hjs  patent  to  him. 
An  engine  is  constructed  on  the  new  principles :  it  con- 
firms all  the  expectations  of  theory  ;  its  success  is  com- 
plete. But  in  the  interim,  Dr.  Roebuck's  affairs  receive 
various  checks.  Watt's  inventioQ  would  nndoubtedly 
have  restored  them  :  it  would  have  sufficed  to  borrow 
money;  but  our  associate  felt  more  inclined  to  give  up 
his  discovery  and  change  his  business.  In  1767,  while 
Smeaton  was  carrying  on  some  triangulations  and  level- 
lings  between  the  two  rivers  of  the  Forth  and  the  Clyde, 
foi'erunners  of  the  gigantic  works  of  which  that  part  of 
Scotland  was  to  be  the  theatre,  we  find  Watt  occupied 
with  similar  operations  along  a  rival  line  crossing  the 
Lomond  passage.  Later,  he  draws  the  plan  of  a  canal 
that  was  to  bring  coals  from  Monkland  to  Glasgow,  and 
superintends  the  exeoutioR  of  it.  Several  projects  of  a 
similar  nature,  and,  among  others,  that  of  a  navigable 
canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Crinan,  which  Mr  Eennie 
afterwards  finished ;  some  deep  studies  on  certain  im- 
provements in  the  ports  of  Ayi  Glasgow,  ind  Gieenock ; 
the  consti-uciion  of  the  Hamilton  and  Eutheiglen  biidgei ; 
surveys  of  the  ground  through  which  the  celehiated  Cale- 
donian Canal  was  to  pa'''!,  occupied  out  i^aociate  up  to 
the  end  of  1773,  Without  wishmg  ^1  ill  to  dimmish  the 
merit  of  these  enterprisea,  I  may  be  peimitted  to  =ay  thit 
their  interest  and  impoilance  vras  chiefly  local,  and  lo 
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assert  that  neither  their  conception,  direction,  nor  execu- 
tion required  a  man  called  Jame-.  Watt. 

If  I  were  to  foiget  my  duties  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
Academy,  and  endeavour  mote  to  make  you  smile  tjiin 
ti  Y  to  relate  usetul  tiuth*,  I  should  hnd  matter  heie  foi 
1  striking  contrast  I  might  cite  this  oi  thit  authoi 
\rlio,  at  our  Meekly  meetings,  labouis  loudly  to  commu- 
iiiLate  some  httle  lemaiks  Eomc  trifling  lemirnqt-ence, 
ome  htlle  note, coccened  and  got  up  the  previous  even- 
ing, I  might  represent  him  cuising  his  destmy,  because 
^ome  clause  m  the  lules,  or  the  oidei  of  insertion  of 
some  authoi,  an  eaiher  iisei  th-m  him&elf,  oecMions  his 
lectore  to  he  dcteried  for  a  week,  allowmg  him  the 
guaianJee,  durmg  the  whole  of  that  oiuel  week,  of  his 
sealed  paquet  bemg  deposited  in  our  irehive^  On  the 
other  hind,  we  should  see  the  inventor  of  a  machme 
destined  to  form,  an  epoch  in  the  annals  of  the  world, 
andergn  without  a  muimur  the  stupid  contempt  of 
capitalists,  and  duimg  eight  yeaia  bend  his  superior 
genius  down  to  surveys,  plans,  and  minute  leveUings ,  to 
troublesome  items  of  cleaiing  or  fiOiag  m,  and  to  toises 
of  masonry  Let  ut  confine  oui selves  to  supposing  that 
"Watts  philosophy  led  to  suenity  of  chaiicter,  modeii- 
tion  in  de-sires.  to  tiue  mode  ty  But  so  much  indiffer- 
ence, boweyei  aoble  the  cause  may  have  been,  should 
have  Its  just  limit  It  is  not  vnthout  ample  motive  that 
society  severely  reprobates  those  ot  its  members  who 
withdraw  fiom  mculation  the  heaps  of  gold  contained  in 
their  lion  (.heats  Are  we  less  culpible  if  we  deprive 
our  country,  our  fellow  citizens,  our  centurj,  ot  the 
treasures,  i  thousand  times  moie  preciou-,  resulting 
from  the  exeruse  of  mmd ,  it  we  keep  to  ouiselves 
immottal  inventions,  sources  ot  the  most  noble  of  the 
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purest  enjoyments  of  intellect  f  we  do  not  lewaid  the 
creators  of  mechanical  combinat  o  vl  ch  woul  1ml 
tiplj-  the  products  of  industry  to  fin  j  1  o  would 
weaken,  to  the  benefit  of  civil  7B.t  a  d  human  tj  the 
effect  of  the  difference  of  posit  on  who  n  o  Id  &ome  day 
allow  the  rudest  manufactorie  to  1  e  examine  1  tl  out 
finding,  in  any  part  of  them,  the  distress  ng  spectacle  of 
fathers  of  families  and  children  of  both  sexes  assimilated 
to  brutes,  advancing  precipitately  to  their  tombs  ? 

In  the  early  part  of  1774,  after  contending  witk  "Watt's 
indifference,  his  friends  put  him  into  commiinieation  with 
Mr.  Eoulton,  of  Soho,  near  Birmingham ;  an  enterpris- 
ing active  man,  gifted  with  various  talents.*     The  two 

*  In  the  notss  whioli  accompanied  the  Isist  edition  of  Professov 
Eobison'a  EsBay  on  the  Stoam-Enginc,  Watt  esprOBscd  himself  in  the 
following  tci-ma  ralatiya  to  Mr.  Boultoii:  "  The  friendship  that  he 
bore  me  ended  only -with  his  life.  The  friendship  that  I  bore  Mm 
leads  me  to  faal  it  my  duty  to  avail  myBelf  of  this  opportunity,  the 
last,  probably,  that  will  be  offered  me,  to  say  how  much  I  was  In- 
debted to  him.  It  is  to  the  earnest  encouragement  held  out  to  me  by 
Mr.  Boulton,  to  hia  taete  for  scientific  discoverfea,  and  to  the  sagacity 
with  which  he  applied  them  to  the  progress  of  the  arte ;  it  is  nlso  to  the 
intimate  knowledge  he  possessed  of  manufacturing  and  commercial 
affairs,  that  I  attribute,  in  great  measure,  the  ancoess  with  which  my 
efforts  have  been  crowned." 

Mr,  Boulton  had  already  had  a  manufactory  fov  several  years  at 
Soho,  Tvhen  the  partnership  began  which  has  rendered  his  name  so 
inseparable  from  that  of  Watt.  This  estabhshment,  the  first  tliat 
had  been  formed  on  so  large  a  scale  in  England,  is  still  quoted  for  its 
elegant  architecture.  BouJton  used  to  make  there  all  sorts  of  work  in 
steel,  in  plated  articles,  in  silver,  in  ormoiilu;  even  to  astronomical 
clocks,  and  paintings  ou  gjass.  During  the  last  twenty  years  of  liis 
life,  Boulton  occupied  himself  with  improving  the  coining  of  money. 
By  the  oomhination  of  some  operations  invented  in  France,  with  new 
presses  and  an  Ingenious  application  of  Uie  steam-engine,  he  con- 
trived to  unite  an  esceeding  rapidity  of  performance  with  perfection 
of  work.  It  was  Boulton  who  esecuiad  for  the  English  Government 
the  reooining  of  the  whole  copper  currency  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
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friends  applied  to  Parliament  for  a  prolongation  of  privi- 
lege; since  Watt's  Patent,  dated  1769,  had  only  a  few 
more  years  to  run.  The  bill  gave  rise  to  the  most 
animated  discussion.  The  celebrated  mechanic  wrote  as 
foUowa  to  his  aged  lather :  "  This  business  could  not  be 
carried  on  without  great  expense  and  anxiety.  With- 
out the  aid  of  some  warm-hearted  friends,  we  should  not 
have  succeeded,  for  several  of  the  most  powerful  people 
in  the  House  of  Commons  were  opposed  to  us."  It 
seemed  to  me  interesting  to  search  out  to  what  class  of 
society  these  Parliamentary  persons  belonged,  to  whom 
Watt  alluded,  and  who  refused  to  the  man  of  genius  a 
small  portion  of  the  riches  that  he  was  about  to  create. 
Judge  of  my  surprise,  when  I  found  the  celebrated 
Burke  at  their  head  !  Is  it  possible  then  that  men  may 
devote  themselves  to  deep  studies,  possess  knowledge 
and  probity,  exercise  to  ao  eminent  degree  oratorical 
powers  that  move  the  feelings,  and  influence  political 
assemblies,  yet  sometimes  be  deficient  in  plain  common 
sense  ?  Now,  however,  owing  to  the  wise  and  important 
modificStions  introduced  by  Lord  Brougham  in  the  laws 
relative  to  patents,  inventors  will  no  longer  have  to 
undergo  the  annoyances  with  which  Watt  was  teased. 

As  soon  as  Parliament  had  granted  a  prolongation  of 
twenty-five  years  to  Watt's  patent,  he  and  Boulton 
together  began  the  estabhshmenfs  at  Soho,  which  have 

The  economy  and  cotreotnesB  of  this  great  work  renderad  oounter- 
feiljng  almost  impossible.  The  numerona  asaontioos  witli  wliioii  Iha 
towns  of  London  and  Birmingham,  had  been  annually  afflicted,  till 
then,  entirely  csased.  It  was  on  this  oocaaion  that  Dr.  Darwin  en- 
claimed  iu  his  Sotanicai  Garden,  "  If  at  Eomo  a  civic  crown  was 
awarded  to  Ihose  who  had  saved  Uve  life  of  a  aingla  folio w-oitizen,  did 
not  Boulton  deserve  to  be  covered  with  crowns  of  oak  by  ns?" 
Mr.  Boulton  diad  in  1S09,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one  years. 
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become  the  most  useful  school  in  practical  mechanics  for 
all  England,  The  construction  of  draining  pumps  of 
very  large  dimensions  was  soon  undertaken  there,  and 
repeated  expei-iments  showed  that,  with  equal  effect, 
they  saved  three  quarters  of  the  fuel  that  was  consumed 
hy  Kewcomen's  previous  engines.  From  that  moment 
the  iifw  pumps  were  spread  throufth  all  the  mining 
counties,  especially  in  Cornwall.  Boulton  and  Watt 
received  as  a  duty  the  value  of  one  third  of  the  coal 
saved  by  each  of  their  engines.  We  may  form  an 
opinion  of  the  commercial  importance  of  the  invenijon 
from  an  authentic  fact ;  m  the  Chace-water  Mine  alone, 
where  three  pumps  were  at  work,  the  proprietors  found 
it  to  their  advant^e  to  buy  up  tiie  inventor's  rights  for 
the  annual  sum  of  60,000  francs  (£2,400).  Thus  in 
one  establishment  alone,  the  substitution  of  the  condenser 
for  internal  injection,  had  occasioned  an  annual  saving 
in  fuel  of  upwards  of  180,000  francs  (£7,000).* 

Men  are  easily  reconciled  to  paying  the  rent  of  a 
house,  or  the  price  of  a  farm.  But  this  good-will  disap- 
pears when  an  idea  is  the  subject  treated  of,  whatever 
advantage,  whatever  profit,  it  may  be  the  means  of  pro- 
curing. Ideas  !  are  they  not  conceived  without  trouble 
or  labour  ?  Who  can  prove  but  that  wilii  time  the  same 
might  not  have  occurred  to  everybody?  In  this  way 
days,  months,  and  years  of  priority  would  give  no  force 
to  a  patent ! 

Such  opinions,  which  I  need  not  here  criticize,  had 
obtained  a  footing  from  mere  routine,  as  decided.     Men 

*  Here  it  must  be  boma  in  mind  that  a  principal  metliod  of  insur- 
ing a  return  for  tlieic  outlay,  was  thoir  manufacturing  stetim -engines 
on  the  most  extensive  seals,  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  never  before 
applied  fa  Uie  production  of  large  machinery ;  and  this  was  so  fully 
aooomplished,  that  nil  other  enginas  were  superseded. —  JVoBstitoc 
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of  geniua  the  manvf  tciiirers  of  ideas,  it  seemed,  were 
to  remain  stianger'!  to  material  enjoyments ;  it  waa 
natunl  tliat  their  histoiy  bLoUld  continue  to  resemhle  a 
legend  of  martyrs  ' 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  these  reflections,  it  is 
certain  that  the  Cornwall  miners  paid  the  dues  that  were 
granted  to  the  Soho  engineers  with  increased  repugnance 
from  year  to  year.  They  availed  themselves  of  the  very 
earliest  difficulties  raised  by  plagiavisis,  to  claim  release 
from  all  obligation.  The  discussion  was  serious ;  it 
might  compromise  the  social  position  of  our  associate ; 
he  therefore  bestowed  his  entire  attention  to  it,  and  be- 
came a  lawyer.  The  long  and  expensive  lawsuits  that 
resulted  therefrom,  but  which  they  finally  gained,  would 
not  deserve  to  be  now  exhumed ;  but  having  recently 
quoted  Burke  as  one  of  the  adversaries  to  our  great 
mechanic,  it  appears  only  a  just  cotopensation  here  io 
mention  that  the  Eoys,  Mylnes,  Herschels,  Delucs, 
Eamsdens,  Eobisons,  Murdoeks,  Eennies,  Cummiugs, 
Mores,  Southerns,  eagerly  presented  themselves  before 
the  magistrates,  to  maintain  the  rights  of  persecuted 
genius.  It  may  be  also  advisable  to  add,  as  a  curious 
trait  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind,  that  the  lawyers 
(I  shall  here  prudently  remark  that  we  treat  only  of  the 
lawyers  of  a  neighbouring  country),  to  Whom  malignity 
imputes  a  superabundant  luxury  in  words,  reproached 
Watt,  against  whom  they  had  leagued  in  great  numbers, 
for  having  invented  nothing  but  ideas.  This,  I  may 
remark  in  passing,  brought  upon  them  before  the  tribu- 
nal, the  following  apostrophe  from  Mr.  Rous  :  *    "  Gio, 

*  Mr.  Eous,  who  actad  bs  ooudsb!  for  the  palontees,  publiBhad  hia 
speech  in  tbe  form  of  n  pamphlet.  In  the  text  we  have  raproduoed 
the  English  from  n  veraion  of  M.  Arago'a   Fi-eneh,  a,n  nnsaHafflctory 
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gentlemen,  go  and  rub  yourselves  against  those  untangible 
combinations,  as  you  are  pleased  to  call  Watt's  engines — 
against  those  pretended  abstract  ideas  ;  they  will  crush 
you  like  gaats,  they  will  hurl  you  up  in  the  air  out  of 

The  persecutions  which  a  warm-heai-ted  man  meets 
with,  in  the  quarters  where  strict  justice  wouM  lead  him 
to  expect  unanimous  testimonies  of  gratitude,  seldom  fail 
to  discourage,  and  to  sour  his  disposition.  Nor  did  Watt's 
good  humour  remain  proof  against  such  trials.  Seven 
long  years  of  lawsuits  Lad  excited  in  him  such  a  senti- 
ment of  indignation,  that  it  occasionally  showed  itself  in 
severe  expressions  ;  thus  he  wrote  to  one  of  his  friends  ; 
— "  What  I  most  detest  in  this  world  are  plagiarists. 
The  plagiarists !  They  have  already  cruelly  assailed  me ; 
and  if  I  had  not  an  excellent  memory,  their  impudent  as- 
sertions would  have  ended  by  persuading  me  that  I  have 
made  no  improvement  in  steam-engines.  The  bad  pas- 
sions of  those  men  to  whom  1  Lave  been  most  useful — 
would  you  believe  it  ?  have  gone  so  far  as  to  lead  them 
to  maintain  that  those  impixivements,  instead  of  deserving 
this  denomination,  have  been  highly  prejudicial  to  public 
wealth." 

practice  arising  from  neoesaity;  for,  in  liis  fall  aoqunintiince  with  our 
irritiiigs,  he  is  exuberant  in  gnotnUods  without  always  giving  chap, 
ter  and  verse ;  and,  morsover,  man;  of  the  cited  passnges  are  trora 
letters  and  other  manuscript  doonments.  In  the  inetance  hefore  na, 
Hie  keen  sathe  of  Rous  was  in  asking  the  opposite  party  whether  it 
conld  be  seriously  contended  tbat  Watt's  inTention,  which,  during  the 
space  of  nearly  thirty  years,  had  been  admired  in  all  Europe  as  the 
greatest  jfraciteoi  advance  ever  made  in  the  arte,  vfas  a  mere  abitraci 
discovery  in  science  ;  and,  he  observed,  that  if  those  who  Wins  pleaded 
ware  to  approach  the  taitatigible  substance,  as  they  were  pleased  to  call 
it,  with  the  same  ignorance  of  its  nature  that  they  thus  affected,  they 
.  ivould  he  crushed  before  it  like  flies,  leaving  no  trace  of  tlieir  esist- 
etice. —  TfatiilaUn: 
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Watt,  though  greatly  irritated,  was  not  discouraged. 
His  engines  were  not,  in  the  first  place,  lilce  Newco- 
men's,  mere  pumps,  mere  draining  pumps.  In  a  few 
years  he  transformed  them  into  universal  motive  pow- 
ers, and  of  indefinite  force.  His  first  step  in  this  line 
was  the  invention  of  a  double-acting  engine  (a  double 

To  conceive  the  principle  of  it,  let  my  report  of  the 
modijied  engine  of  which  I  have  afready  tieated  (page 
391.)  he  consulted.  The  cylinder  is  closed;  the  ex- 
ternal air  has  no  access  to  it ;  it  is  steam  pressure,  and 
not  atmospheric,  that  makes  the  piston  descend ;  the 
ascending  movement  is  due  to  a  simple  counterpoise,  be- 
cause at  the  moment  when  this  taltes  place,  the  steam, 
being  enabled  to  circulate  freely  from  the  higher  to  the 
lowei  portions  of  the  cylinder,  presses  equally  on  the 
piston  in  both  directions.  Every  one  will  hence  see,  that 
the  modified  engine,  or  Newcomen's,  has  power  only 
during  the  descending  oscillation  of  the  piston 

A  very  simple  change  remedied  this  serious  defect  ind 
pioduced  the  douM/'  acting  enqme 

In  the  engine  kooAn  under  this  name,  as  well  as  in 
the  one  which  we  denominated  the  raodifaed  engine  the 
steam  from  the  hodei  tihen  the  mechinic  wishes  it  goes 
fiecly  above  the  piston  and  pre>>ses  it  down  without 
meeting  any  obstacle  because  at  that  same  moment 
the  lower  area  of  the  cylinder  is  in  commumcation  with 
the  conlcnsei  This  movement  once  ■»chie\ed  and  a 
certain  cock  having  been  opened,  the  ivteam  from  the 
caldron  can  enter  only  below  the  jiston,  and  elevatr-s  it 
the  'iteam  above  it  which  had  prcduCed  the  desLend  ng 
movement  then  goes  to  reg  i  o  its  fluid  atate  m  the  con 
densei    with  which  it  has  become   in  its  turn,  in  free 
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communication.  The  contrary  arrangement  of  the  eocfes 
replaces  all  things  in  their  primitiTe  state,  aa  soon  as  the 
piston  has  regained  its  maximum  height.  Thus  similar 
efFecIs  are  reproduced  indefinitely. 

The  motive  power  is  here,  aa  explained  above,  exclu- 
sively steam ;  and  the  engine,  except  by  the  inequality 
arising  from  the  weight  of  the  piston,  has  the  same  power 
whether  the  piston  be  ascending  or  descending.  This  is 
the  reason  why,  from  the  moment  of  its  appearance  it  was 
justly  called  a  douhle-aeting  engine. 

To  render  this  new  motive  power  of  easy  aud  conve- 
nient application,  "Watt  had  to  overcome  other  difficulties : 
it  was  requisite  to  find  the  means  of  establishing  a  rigid 
eommunication  between  the  inflexible  rod  of  the  piston 
oscillating  in  a  sti'aight  line  and  a  beam  that  oscillated 
circularly.  The  solution  which  he  gave  of  this  important 
problem  is  perhaps  his  most  ingenious  invention. 

Among  the  constituent  parts  of  a  steam-engine,  you 
have,  no  doubt,  remarked  a  certain  articulated  paraUelo- 
gram.  With  each  double  oscillation  it  develops  and  con- 
tracts itself,  with  the  smoothness  of  motion, — I  had 
aloiost  said  with  the  grace,- — -that  charms  ua  in  the  ges- 
tures of  a  consummate  actor.  Follow  attentively  with 
your  eye  its  various  transformations,  and  yon  will  find  it 
subject  to  the  most  curious  geometrical  condifjons  ;  that 
three  of  tiie  summits  of  the  parallelogram's  angles  describe 
arcs  of  circles  in  space,  whilst  the  fourth,  the  summit  of 
the  angle  that  raises  and  lowers  the  piston-rod,  moves 
very  nearly  in  a  straight  line.  The  immense  utility  of 
the  result  strikes  mechanics  less  than  the  simplicity  of 
means  by  which  Watt  obtained  it.* 

*  We  here  give  Watt's  words  in  relating  theexperimentof  this  artic- 
ulated parallelosrani  ((Sis  beaaliful  ammgement  ii  colled  parallel  mo- 
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Power  is  not  the  only  element  of  success  in  industrial 
works.  Regularity  of  action  is  not  less  important ;  but 
wliat  regularity  could  be  expected  from  a  motive  power 
engendered  by  fire  fed  by  shovels  fiiU,  and  the  coal  itself 
of  various  qualities ;  and  this  under  the  direction  of  a 
workman,  sometimes  not  very  intelligent,  almost  always 
inattentive  ?  The  motive  steam  will  be  more  abundant, 
it  will  flow  more  rapidly  into  the  cylinder,  it  will  make 
the  piston  work  faster  in  proportion  as  the  fire  is 
more  intense.  Great  inequalities  of  movement  then  ap- 
pear to  be  inevitable.  Watt's  genius  had  to  provide 
against  this  serious  defect.  The  throttle- valves  by  which 
the  steam  issues  from  the  boiler  to  enter  the  cylinder  are 
rot  constantly  opeis.  When  the  working  of  the  engine 
accelerates,  these  valves  partly  close ;  a  certain  vol- 
ume of  steam  must  fhereiore  occupy  a  longer  time  in 
pa«img  through  them,  ind  the  acceleration  ceases.  The 
apeiture  ot  the  valves,  on  the  contrary,  dilates  when  the 
motion  Blai,ken>>  The  pieces  requisite  for  the  perform- 
ance ot  these  vanous  ihanges  connect  the  valves  with 
the  a\es  which  the  engine  sets  to  work,  by  the  introduc- 

(i  n — Ti  laitlaliir)  I  was  myself  surprised  at  the  rognlnrity  of  its 
(ictiou  When  I  saw  it  work  for  the  first  time,  I  felt  truly  all  the 
pleasure  of  novelty,  is  if  I  iv  as  esaraining  ike  mveniion  qf  another 

Smeaton,  who  was  a  great  luini  rer  of  Watt,  did  not  believe,  how- 
ever, that  it  could  m  piactice  beoome  a  general  and  economical 
means  of  impiessingdiieciljiotatory  motion  to  axes.  He  maintained 
that  steam  engmes  would  always  be  more  serviceable  in  pnmping 
water  direct.  This  fluid  hflving  readied  a  suitable  height,  was  then  to 
be  tlirowji  into  the  trough,  or  on  to  the  pallets  of  common  hydraulic 
wlieels.  In  this  respect  the  prophecies  of  Smeafon  were  not  raaliied. 
Yet,  in  1834,  on  visiting  the  establishment  of  Mr.  BouUoQ  at  Soho,  I 
saw  an  old  steam-engine  still  employed  to  raise  water  from  a  large 
pool,  and  pour  it  into  the  troughs  of  a  great  hydraulic  wJieel,  when 
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tion  of  an  apparatus,  the  principle  of  which  Watt  dis- 
covered in  tlie  rej^ilator  of  llie  sails  of  some  flom -mills  : 
this  he  named  the  governor;  which  is  now  called  the 
cmtrifugal  regulator.  Its  efficacy  is  such,  that  a  few 
years  ago  in  the  cotton-apiniiing  manufactory  of  a  re- 
nowned mechanic,  Mr.  Lee,  there  was  a  clock  set  iq 
motion  by  the  engine  of  the  establishment,  and  it  showed 
no  great  infei'iority  to  a  common  spring  clock. 

"Watt's  regulator,  and  an  intelligent  uf.e  of  the  re- 
vohing  principle, — that  is  the  secret,  the  true  secret,  of 
the  astonishing  perfection  of  the  industrial  products  of 
our  epoch ;  this  is  what  now  gives  to  the  steam-engine 
a  rate  entirely  free  irora  jerks.  That  is  the  reason  why 
it  can,  with  equal  success,  embroider  muslins  and  forge 
anchors,  weave  the  most  delicate  webs  and  communicate 
a  rapid  movement  to  the  heavy  stones  of  a  floar-mill. 
This  also  explains  how  Watt  had  said,  fearless  of  being 
repj-oached  for  exaggeration,  that  to  prevent  the  comings 
and  goings  of  servants,  he  would  be  served,  he  would 
have  gruel  brought  to  him,  in  ease  of  illness,  by  tablets 
coimectcd  with  his  steam-engine.  I  am  aware  it  Ls  sup- 
posed by  the  generality  of  people,  that  this  suavity  of 
motion  is  obtsuned  only  by  a  loss  of  power ;  but  it  is  an 
error,  a  gross  error:  the  saying,  "much  noise  and  little 
work,"  is  true  not  only  in  the  moral  world,  but  is  also  an 
axiom  in  mechanics. 

A  few  words  more  and  we  shall  reach  the  end  of  our 
technical  details. 

Within  these  few  years,  groat  advantage  has  been 
found  in  not  allowing  a  free  access  of  steam  from  the 
boiler  into  the  cylinder,  during  the  whole  time  of  each 
oscillation  of  the  engine.*     This  communication  is  inter- 

*  This  constituted  Watt's  celebrated  expansion  engine,  so  named 
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iLipted  for  exampJe,  when  the  piston  h-w  reached  one 
ihiid  of  its  couiae.  The  two  remaiQing  thuds  of  the 
nlmders  length  ire  then  tia^ersed  by  vntup  of  the  ae 
qnicd  \e)oLity  and  especally  by  the  detention  of  the 
feteira  Witt  had  already  indicated  such  an  iii-ange- 
ment  *  Some  very  gooi  judges  esteem  the  economical 
impoitance  of  the  steum  detent  aa  equal  to  that  of  the 
ton  lensei  It  seems  certain  that  sinee  its  adoption  the 
CoinivaO  engines  give  unhoped  for  leaulte  ,  that  with  one 
hu'ilicl  of  coals  the^  equil  the  laboui  of  fwcnty  men 
during  tea  hourt  Let  ua  keep  in  mind  that  in  the  coal 
di  tiicts  1  bushel  ot  coila  only  costs  ninepence,  ind  it 
will  be  dtmonstiated  th'it  ovei  the  grcitri  part  of  Eng- 
land Watt  rcdured  the  piiee  ot  a  mans  day's  work,  a 
di's  ot  fen  houiB  labour  to  less  than  a  sow  (one  half 
2)-'Hni/,)  of  our  money  f 

becnuse  the  amell  portion  of  Etenni  already  admitted,  then  expanded 
tili  the  piston  had  reached  the  end  of  the  oyiinder. — TTaw^ior. 

*  The  pi-inoiple  of  the  Bteam  datantion  had  been  neatly  espteased 
in  a  iettar  from  Watt  to  Dr.  Small  dated  Il69,  it  was  put  in  practice 
in  17T6,  at  Solio,  and  also  in  1778  at  the  S/iiBftuaB  water  Mwrito,  Irom 
ooonomical  oonsideraljtnie.  The  invention,  and  the  advantages  Bx- 
peolad  from  it,  are  fully  described  in  the  palent  of  1782. 

t  At  a  moment  wlien  so  many  people  are  interested  in  direst  rota- 
tion engines,  I  should  be  unpardonably  neglaotful  if  I  did  not  say  that 
Watt  had  both  thought  of  them,  as  proved  in  his  patents,  and  had 
made  BOma.  Watt  abandoned  those  engines,  not  because  they  would 
not  work,  but  because,  in  ati  ecoiiomieal  point  of  view,  they  appeared 
to  him  decidedly  inferior  to  the  double-acting  engines,  and  to  those 
with  rectilinear  oscillations. 

There  are  few  inventions,  large  or  small,  amongst  tbose  of  wiiieh 
the  steam-engine  olfers  us  sttcli  an  admirable  assemblage,  that  have 
not  been  developed  from  some  of  Watt's  early  ideas.  Follow  np  bis 
labours,  ajid  besides  the  important  points  which  we  have  minutely 
debailed,  you  will  see  hun  propose  engines  without  condensation, 
engines  in  which  the  steam,  after  having  acted,  is  allowed  to  escape 
into  the  open  air,  for  those  localities  where  it  would  be  diffionlt  to 
jirooure  an  abundance  of  cold  water. 
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Numerical  valuations  make  us  appreciate  so  well  the 
importance  of  his  inventions,  that  I  cannot  reaiat  the  de- 
sire to  present  two  more  improvements.  I  borrow  them 
from  one  of  the  most  celebrated  correspondents  of  the 
Academy,  from  Mr.  John  Herschel. 

The  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc,  starting  fi-om  the  vallej  of 
Chamoun:,  is  justly  considered  as  the  hardest  work  that 
a  man  can  accomplish  in  two  days.  Thus,  the  maximum 
mechanical  work  of  which  we  are  capable,  in  twice  twenty- 
four  houi-s,  is  measured  by  transporting  the  weigbt  of  our 
body  lo  the  elevation  of  Mont  Blanc,  This  work,  or  its 
equivalent,  would  be  accomplished  by  a  steam-engine  in 
the  course  of  burning  one  kilogram  of  coal.  Watt  has, 
therefore,  ascertained  that  the  daily  power  of  a,  man  does 
not  exceed  what  is  contained  in  half  a  kilogram  of  coal 
(1  lb.  Avs.). 

Herodotus  records  that  the  construction  of  the  great 
pyramid  of  Egypt  employed  oae  hundred  thousand  men 
during  twenty  years.    The  pyramid  conaiats  of  calcareous 

The  detent  intanded  to  be  used  in  engines  liaving  serersl  oylinders, 
will  bIso  figure  among  Iha  projects  of  the  Soho  en^eer.  Hs  suggests 
the  idea  of  perfectly  water-tight  pistons,  though  consisting  entirely  of 
pieces  of  metal.  It  was  Watt  also  who  first  had  veooorse  to  meronrial 
gauges  to  appreciate  the  elnaticity  of  the  ateivm,  both  in  the  boilsv  and 
in  tlie  condenser;  who  imagined  a  simple  eni  pennaneiit  gauge,  by 
the  aid  of  which,  and  at  n  glance,  the  height  of  the  wiiter  in  the  hoilec 
can  he  known;  and  who,  to  prevent  this  level  fVom  ever  varying  to  an 
inoonveQlent  extent,  connected  the  movements  of  the  feeding-pump 
with  those  of  a  float,  which,  when  reqnh^,  was  placed  in  an  opening 
of  the  lid  of  the  engme's  principal  cylinder,  forming  a  little  indicator, 
BO  combined  as  to  show  exactly  the  law  of  the  staam's  consumption 
relative  to  the  piston's  posiOoii,  &c.  If  lime  permitted,  I  would  show 
Watt  not  less  clever,  or  less  fortunate,  in  his  endeavours  to  improve 
the  boilers,  to  diminish  the  loss  of  heat,  and  to  burn  completely  the 
torrents  of  black  smoke  that  escape  from  common  ohironeyB,  however 
]iigh  thay  may  be  carried. 
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stone ;  its  volume  and  its  weight  can  be  easily  calculated ; 
its  weight  has  been  fouod  to  be  about  5,900,000  kilograms 
(nearly  5000  tons). 

To  elevate  this  weight  to  thirty-eight  metises,  which  is 
the  pyramid's  centre  of  gravity,  it  would  require  to  bum 
8,24i  hectolitres  of  coal  (cubic  metres).  Our  neigh- 
boui-a  have  some  foundries  where  they  consume  this 
quantity  every  week. 

MACHINES     CONSIDERED     RELATIVE    TO    THEIR    EFFECT 
ON    THE    WELFARE    OF    THE    WORKING    GLASSES.* 

Many  persons,  without  doubting  the  genius  of  Watt, 
look  on  the  inventions  for  which  the  world  is  indebted  to 
him,  and  on  the  impulse  that  they  have  given  to  indus- 
trial labours,  as  a  social  misfortune.  If  we  helieved 
them,  the  adoption  of  each  new  machine  inevitably  adds 
to  the  troubles  and  miseries  of  labourers.     Those  won- 

*  In  writing  this  ohnpter  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  might  uuscrupu- 
lously  avail  myself  of  many  documenta  that  I  had  collected,  either  in 
viirions  conversalions  with  my  friend  Lord  Brougham,  or  worlu  tlist 
lie  liimself  has  published,  or  thnt  huva  Appeared  under  his  patronage. 

If  I  were  to  attend  to  the  criticisms  that  have  been  printed  after  the 
reading  of  this  Biography,  by  trymg  to  combat  the  opinion  that  ma- 
chines are  injurious  to  the  labouring  classes,  I  should  be  atlacldng  nn 
old  prejudice  thathns  no  longer  any  foundation,  a  mere  phiintom.  I 
would  not  ask  more  than  to  be  able  to  believe  it,  for  tlien  1  would  very 
"willingly  suppress  all  my  ai^uments,  bad  or  good.  Unfortunately  some 
letters  fi'eqnentjy  sent  me  by  escelleut  workmen,  either  as  an  acade- 
mician or  as  a  deputy;  imfortunately,  moreover,  tije  raoent  and  ec- 
professo,  dissertations  of  several  economists,  leave  mo  no  doubt  as  to 
tiie  necessity  of  still  saying,  of  repeating  iu  every  shape,  that  ms- 
chinBs  have  never  been  tlie  true  and  permanent  cause  of  the  sufl'erlngs 
of  one  of  the  most  numerous  and  most  interesting  of  the  classes  of 
society;  that  their  destruction  would  affgravate  the  present  slate  of 
things:  and  that  it  !s  by  no  means  in  that  direction  that  a  remedy 
would  be  found  for  the  evils  which  I  warmly  compassionate. 
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derful  mechfinical  combiuations  tliat  we  are  accustomed  to 
admire  for  the  regularity  and  harmony  of  their  move- 
menta,  for  the  power  and  deHcacy  of  their  effects,  would 
be  instruments  of  injury ;  the  legisla^D^  ought  to  pro- 
scribe them  with  a  just  and  implacable  rigour. 

Conscientious  opinions,  especially  when  they  are  eon- 
nected  with  praiseworthy  sentiments  of  '  philanthropy, 
have  a  claim  to  an  attentive  examination.  I  add,  that 
on  my  part  this  is  an  imperious  duty.  I  should  have 
neglected,  indeed,  the  argument  by  which  the  lahours  of 
our  illustrious  academician  are  shown  to  be  most  worthy 
of  public  estimation,  if,  far  from  acceding  to  the  preju- 
dices of  certain  minds  against  the  improvement  of  ma- 
chines, I  did  not  point  out  such  works  to  the  attention  of 
well-meaning  men,  as  the  most  powerful,  the  most  direct, 
the  most  efficacious  means  of  i-escuing  workmen  from 
cruel  sufferings,  and  calling  them  to  partake  of  a  crowd 
of  benefits,  which  seemed  to  be  regarded  as  the  exclusive 
appanage  of  riches. 

When  we  have  to  select  one  of  two  diametrically  op- 
posite pi'opositions  ;  when  the  one  being  true,  the  other 
must  be  felse,  and  when  nothing  seems  at  first  -ight  to  be 
able  to  dictate  a  rational  choice,  geometers  seize  on  theie 
contrary  pi-opositions ;  they  follow  up  their  details  ciie- 
fully  through  all  their  ramifications ;  they  make  theu 
last  logical  results  rise  up:  now  the  ill-stated  pioposition, 
and  that  one  only,  seldom  fails  to  lead,  by  wiie  di  iwing, 
to  some  results  that  a  clear  intellect  could  not  ddmit 
Let  us  try  for  a  moment  the  method  of  examination  that 
Euclid  often  uses,  and  which  is  so  justly  designated  by 
the  epithet  of  wwrfe  of  reducing  to  absurdily 

The  adversaries  of  machines  would  wish  to  anmhiHte 
them,  or  at  least  to  restrain  their  propagation, — to  re- 
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serve,  say  they,  more  employment  for  the  working  classes. 
Let  us,  for  a  moment,  take  up  this  posiiion,  and  the 
anathema  will  be  found  to  extend  far  beyond  machines 
properly  so  called. 

From  the  beginning  we  shall  be  led,  for  example,  to 
tax  our  ancestors  with  great  improvidence.  If  instead 
of  founding,  if  instead  of  persevering  in  extending  the 
city  of  Paris  on  the  two  banks  of  the  Seine,  they  had 
established  it  in  the  middle  of  the  plain  of  Villejuif,  tor 
centuries  back  the  water-carriers  would  have  formed  the 
most  occupied,  the  most  numerous,  the  most  important 
portion  of  the  population.  Well,  Messrs.  Economists, 
set  to  work  in  favour  of  the  water-carriers.  To  mate 
the  Seine  deviate  from  its  course  is  not  an  impossibility  ; 
propose  this  undertaking ;  open  a  subscription  immedi- 
ately to  leave  Paris  dry,  and  the  general  laugh  will  show 
you  that  the  mode  of  reducing  to  absurdity  *  has  some 
good  in  it,  even  in  political  economy  ;  and  in  fteir  plain 
sense,  the  workmen  themselves  will  tell  you  that  the 
river  haa  created  the  immense  capital  in  ^^hlch  such  re- 
sources are  found  ;  and  that,  without  it,  Pins  would  per- 
haps still  be  a  Villcjmf 

Good  Parisians  had  hitherto  congratulited  themselves 
on  the  vicinity  of  those  inexhaustible  quirries  where  suc- 
cessive generations  go  to  dig  out  materials  foi  the  con- 
struction of  their  temples,  then  pilacei  their  pnvate 
dwellings.  A  mere  illusion  '  The  new  political  economy 
will  prove  to  you  that  it  would  have  been  eminently 
advantageous  if  fie  plaster,  the  freestone,  and  rubble  had 

*  Ttia  "  m^lliode  de  reduction  a  I'absurde  "  ia  the  reductio  ad  o4- 
siM-!fi«n,  or  arguing  ea;  abmrdi,  of  io^aiaaa  and  matlvematiolacs ;  in 
■whioli  the  truth  of  a  proposition  is  proved  by  shovping  Uiat  the  con- 
trary is  unreasondble. —  Tromlaior. 
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been  found  only  near  Bonrges  for  example.  On  this 
hypothesis,  compute  on  your  fingers  the  number  of  work- 
men that  would  have  been  required  to  bring  to  the  site 
of  the  capita!  all  the  stone  that  during  five  centuries  has 
been  worked  up  by  architects,  and  you  will  find  a  truly 
prodigious  result ;  and  Eowever  little  the  new  ideas  may 
smile  upon  you,  you  may  go  into  ecstasies  at  youu  ease 
on  the  happiness  that  such  a  state  of  things  would  have 
shed  on  the  proletaries. 

Let  us  venture  some  doubts,  although.  I  know  very 
well  that  the  Vertots  of  our  day  perfectly  resemble  the 
Rhodian  historian,  when  their  seat  is  made,  ("  quand  leur 
siege  est  fait.") 

The  capital  of  a  powerful  kingdom,  not  very  distant 
from  France,  ia  traversed  by  a  majestic  river,  which 
even  men-of-war  ascend  under  full  sail.  The  surround- 
ing country  is  furrowed  in  all  directions  by  canals  which 
carry  heavy  burdens  at  a  very  smaU  freightage.  A  regu- 
lar network  of  routes,  admirably  kept  up,  lead  to  all  the 
most  distant  parts  of  that  territory.  To  these  gifts  of 
nature  and  of  art,  this  capital,  which  of  course  every  one 
has  already  named,  unites  an  advantage  of  which  Paris 
is  deprived  ;  the  quarries  of  building-stone  are  not  at  its 
gates,  they  lie  at  a  distance.  There  then  the  Utopia  of 
the  new  economists  is  realized.  Will  they  not  now  count 
up  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  perhaps  by  millions,  tJie 
quarrymen,  the  boatmen,  the  carters,  the  labourers  in- 
cessantly employed,  digging  out,  carrying  away,  prepar- 
ing the  building-stone  for  the  construction  of  the  immense 
number  of  edifices  with  which  that  capital  is  annually 
enriched  ?  We  will  leave  them  to  count  at  their  ease. 
There  has  happened  in  that  eity  what  would  have  hap- 
pened in  Paris  if  it  had  been  devoid  of  its  rich  quarries  ; 
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atone  being  very  dear,  it  is  not  used  ;  •  brick  is  the  gen- 
eral substitute. 

Millions  of  workmen  are  now  executing,  both  on  the 
suri^ace  of  the  earth  and  in  its  bowels,  immense  works 
which  could  not  possibly  be  undertaken,  if  certain  ma- 
chines were  proscribed.  Two  or  three  examples  will 
Bufilce  to  render  this  truth  palpable. 

The  carrying  off  the  water  that  rises  daily  in  the  gal- 
leries of  the  Cornish  mines  alone,  requires  the  power  of 
50,000  horses,  or  of  300,000  men.  I  ask  you  whether 
the  pay  of  300,000  workmen  would  not  absorb  all  the 
benefit  of  the  undertaking  ? 

Does  the  question  of  the  expense  and  the  benefit 
appear  to  be  too  delicate  ?  Other  considerations  will 
lead  to  the  same  result. 

The  working  of  one  Cornish  mine  alone,  comprised 
under  the  name  of  the  Consolidated  Mines,  requires  a 
steam-engine  equal  to  upwards  of  three  hundred  horses 
constantly  in  harness,  and  each  twenty-four  hours  it 
realizes  the  work  of  one  thousand  hordes.  Need  I  fear 
any  contradiction  if  I  assert  that  there  are  no  means  of 
making  upwards  of  three  hundred  horses,  or  two  thou- 
sand or  three  thousand  men,  labour  simullaneoualy  and 
to  good  purpose  around  the  confined  mouth  of  the  shafl; 
of  a  mine  ?  To  proscribe  the  steam-engine  of  the  Con- 
solidated Mines  would  be  to  reduce  to  inaction  the  great 
number  of  workmen  that  the  engine  renders  it  possible 
to  employ  there  ;  it  would  be  the  same  as  declaring  that 
the  copper  and  tin  of  Cornwall  ^hall  remain  buried  there 
for  ever,  under  a  miss  of  earth,  ot  rock,  and  of  water 
several  hundred  meters  m  thu  kness    The  thesis  brought 

*  This  is  a  very  incorrect  lipiPSS  o  i  ind  n  ght  mislnafl  a  Parisian 
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chaaieal  combinations,  would  equally  stiili.e  all  minds. 
Where  is  theie,  for  instance,  so  clever  a  spinner  as  to 
draw  a  thread  from  one  pound  of  cotton  wool  fifty-three 
leagues  long,  as  is  done  by  the  machine  called  tie  muk- 
jenny 1 

I  am  not  ignorant  of  what  certain  moralists  have 
preached  on  the  inutility  of  muslins  and  laces  and  gossa- 
mer net,  in  the  weaving  of  which  this  line  thread  is 
used ;  but  it  sufBces  for  me  to  remark,  that  the  most 
perfect  mule-jenny  spins  under  the  constant  inspection 
of  a  great  many  workpeople ;  that  the  only  requisite  they 
care  for  is,  to  manufacture  "goods  that  wili  sell ;  in  short, 
th'it  if  luxury  is  ■m  evil  a  vice  or  even  a  crime  it  is  the 
b  y       wh  tohlm  1       tthp       pi 

h  Ibl  wldb  y  rtt 

tl        th  m    1  lea  1   to  m       i      ur     f       h 

Id        11     tufl     t   1  1 1  hi    bi  ( ;/ 

Nwl          qtmk  dtis       dd  dwt 

th         J  b  tt         f  th    q  t 

M          Ah          d  W    m    t      t  th 

p             f          f  th  hid       w    11  t  th 

tl    t  tb  7  w  f  th  rs      p  m  Th 

m           th     gl    a.        lly  ry  i    t  gl  t       t 
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that  those  opinions  against  which  no  criticism  has  ever 
been  pronounced  from  the  commencement  of  soeietiea, 
are  conformable  to  reason  and  to  general  advantage. 
Well,  on  the  question  so  much  debated,  relative  to  the 
utility  of  machines,  what  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
antiquity  ?  Its  ingenious  mythology  will  inform  us ;  the 
founders  of  empires,  the  legislators,  the  conquerors  of 
tyrants  who  oppressed  their  country,  received  the  title  of 
demi-gods  only ;  but  it  was  among  the  gods  themselves 
that  they  placed  the  inventors  of  the  spade,  the  sickle, 
and  the  plough. 

I  already  hear  our  adversaries,  on  account  of  the 
extreme  simplicity  of  the  instruments  that  I  have  citod, 
boldly  refuse  them  the  name  of  machines,  unwilling  to 
regard  them  as  any  thing  but  took;  and  ensconce  them- 
selves obstinately  behind  this  distinction. 

I  might  answer  that  such  a  distinction  is  puerile ;  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  say  precisely  where  the  tool 
ends  and  the  machine  begins ;  but  it  is  better  worth 
remarking  that  in  the  pleadings  against  machines  noth- 
ing has  ever  been  said  of  their  greater  or  less  complica- 
tion. If  they  are  repudiated,  it  is  because  with  their  aid 
one  man  can  do  the  work  that  would  otherwise  require 
several  men;  now  would  any  one  dare  to  maintain  that 
a  knife,  a  gimblef,  a  file,  a  saw,  do  not  confer  great  facil- 
ity of  operation  on  the  hand  that  uses  them;  that  the 
hand  thus  strengthened  would  not  do  the  work  of  a  great 
many  hands  armed  only  with  their  nails  ? 

The  workmen,  seduced  by  the  detestable  theories  of 
some  of  their  pretended  friends,  did  not  stop  at  the 
sophisticated  distinction  between  tools  and  maohines ; 
they  wandered  over  certain  counties  of  England,  in 
1830,  vociferating  tlie  cry  of  down  tvith  the  machines  ! 
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Ejgoroua  logicians,  they  broke  in  the  farms,  the  sickle 
intended  to  reap  the  corn,  the  flaii  that  was  to  beat  the 
com,  the  siere  by  the  aid  of  which  the  corn  is  winnowed. 
And,  in  fact,  are  not  the  sickle,  the  flail,  and  the  sieve 
means  for  shortening  labour  ?  The  spade,  the  hoe,  the 
plough,  the  seedsower,  could  not  find  grace  in  the  eyes 
of  this  bhnded  horde  ;  and  if  any  thing  surprises  me,  it 
is  that  in  their  fury  they  spared  the  horses,  a  sort  of 
machine  comparaiively  cheap  to  keep,  and  each  of  which 
could  do  daily  as  much  work  as  six  or  seven  men. 

PoHtieal  economy  has  fortunately  obtained  a  place 
among  the  sciences  of  observation.  The  substitution  of 
machines  for  animated  beings  has  been  so  often  tried 
during  many  years  past,  that  people  cannot  hereafter  but 
perceive  the  general  results  amidst  some  accidental 
irregulari.tiea.     These  results  are  as  follows ; 

By  sparing  manual  labour,  machines  enable  us  to 
manufecture  at  a  cheaper  rate ;  the  efiect  of  this  cheap- 
ness in  an  increased  demand,  sueh  an  increased  demand 
(so  vivacious  is  our  desire  to  be  well  off)  that  notwith- 
standing the  most  inconceivable  lowering  of  price,  the 
money  value  of  the  totality,  of  the  merchandise  produced, 
surpasses  each  year  what  it  was  before  the  improve- 
ment !  the  number  of  workmen  employed  by  each  branch 
of  industry  increases  with  the  introduction  of  means  for 
manufacturing  expeditiously. 

This  last  result  is  exactly  contrary  to  what  is  wished 
for  by  those  who  hate  machines.  At  first  sight  it  may 
appear  paradoxical,  yet  we  shall  soon  see  it  proved  by 
a  rapid  examination  of  the  most  confirmed   industrial 

"When,  three  centuries  and  a  half  ago,  the  printing 
machine  was  invented,  copyists  used  to  furnish  books  to 
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the  very  small  number  of  ricli  men.  who  could  indulge  in 
this  expengive  fancy.  One  of  these  copyists  being  able 
by  the  aid  of  the  new  proceeding  to  do  the  work  of  two 
hundred,  there  were  not  wanting  men  in  that  epoch  who 
dubbed  the  new  invention  aa  infernal,  as  about  to  reduc* 
to  inaction,  in  a  certain  rank  of  society,  nine  hundred 
and  niaety-five  men  out  of  one  thousand.  But  let  us 
now  place  the  real  result  by  the  side  of  the  sinister  pre- 
diction. 

Manuscript  hooks  were  very  little  ia  demand  ;  printed 
books,  on  the  contrary,  on  account  of  their  low  price, 
were  sought  after  with  the  most  lively  eagerness.  It 
was  found  necessary  incessantly  to  reproduce  the  Greek 
and  Roman  authors.  New  ideas,  new  opinions  occa^ 
sioned  a  multitude  of  new  books  to  arise ;  some  of  eternal 
interest,  others  inspired  by  passing  events.  At  last  it 
was  calculated  that  in  London,  before  the  invention  of 
printing,  tie  book  trade  employed  only  two  hundred 
men,  now  they  ire  counted  by  twenty  thousand 

And  how  muchmfre  wouliit  beif  lajing  aside  the  con 
fined,  and  I  mif,ht  ^ay  miteiial  pimtof  view  that  I  have 
had  to  select  we  were  to  eatimate  printing  by  its  moral 
and  intellectual  phisea  if  we  wti  e  to  examine  tl  e  influ 
enee  that  it  exerted  on  publii,  minner"  on  the  d  ifusion 
of  public  knowledge  on  fhe  progress  of  human  leason 
if  we  were  to  work  out  the  enumeiation  oi  the  many 
books  for  which  we  aie  indebted  to  printing  that  the 
copyists  would  cerUmly  have  diadimed  ani  m  which 
genius  yet  goes  diily  githejing  the  element  of  its  fiuit 
ful  conception"  ?  Bat  I  must  keep  in  mind  that  at 
present  we  lave  onlj  to  tieat  of  the  n  iraber  of  work 
men  employed  by  eich  branth  ot  n  dustrj 

That  of  cotton  offeis  even  more  demonstrative  results 
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thaa  is  done  by  printing.  When  Arkwrigtt,  an  ingenious 
barber  of  Preston,  (wlio,  by  tlie  way,  left  each  of  his  chil- 
dren two  or  three  millions  of  francs  of  income,)  rendered 
it  both  nsefnl  and  profitable  to  substitute  revolving  cylin- 
ders for  the  fingers  of  the  women  who  used  to  spin,  the 
annual  product  of  the  cotton  manufacture  in  England  did 
not  exceed  50,000,000  francs  (2,000,000;.),  now  it  ex- 
ceeds 900,000,000  francs  (S  6,000,0 OOi.)-  I"  the  county 
of  Lancaster  alone,  they  annually  deliver  to  the  calico 
manufacturers  a  quantity  of  yarn  that  21,000,000  clever 
spinners  could  not  accomplish  with  only  the  aid  of  the 
rock  and  spindle.  Moreover,  although  in  the  art  of  spin- 
ning mechanical  means  have  been  pushed,  we  may  say, 
to  their  utmost  degree  of  perfection,  1,500,000  people 
now  find  occupation  there,  where,  before  the  inventions 
of  Arkwright  and  of  Watt,  there  were  only  oCOOO." 

A  certain  philosopher  exclaimed,  in  a  deep  fit  of  de- 
spondency, "  Nothing  new  is  published  in  the  present 
day,  unless  we  call  new  that  which  has  been  forgotten," 
If  the  philosopher  alluded  only  to  errors  and  prejudices, 
he  spoke  truth.  Time  has  been  so  fruitful  in  this  line, 
that  no  one  can  any  more  claim  priority.  For  ex- 
ample, the  pretended  modem  philanthropists  have  not 
the  merit  (if  there  be  any  merit  in  it)  of  inventing  the 
syft^ms  that  I  am  examining.  Rather  look  at  that  poor 
WiUiam  Lea  (Lee),  working  the  first  btocking-framo  in 
the  presence  of  James  I.  The  mechanism  appeared  ad- 
mirable ;  why  was  he  repulsed  ?     It  was  under  the  pre- 

*  Mr.  Edward  Baine?,  anthor  of  i,  much  esteemed  work  on  the  Brit- 
ish cotton  mannfiichireB,  iiflB  lind  tha  wMmaicaiouiiosity  to  )ea,rn  wiiat 
iength  of  tiiread  is  annually  used  in  weaving  the  cotton  manufaotnieB. 
Tills  entire  length  he  finds  to  be  equal  to  Jifl/f-one.  iimei  tie  diilaace  of 
the  ton  front  the  earih  !  (flttj-one  timaa  thirty-nine  miilions  of  post 
leagues,  or  about  two  thonsnnd  millions  of  stich  leBgttes.) 
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text  that  the  working  class  would  suffer,  France  showed 
herself  equally  short-sighted  :  William  Lea  found  no  en- 
couragement there,  and  lie  was  reduced  to  die  in  a  hos- 
pital ;  like  SO  many  other  men  of  genius,  who  have  had 
the  misfortune  of  being  too  much  a-head  of  their  age  ! 

Besides  this,  we  should  he  very  much  mistaken  if  we 
sapiHJsed  the  body  of  knitters  very  numerous,  to  whom 
William  Lea  fell  a  victim.  In  3583,  it  was  only  people 
of  high  rank  and  fortune  who  wore  stockings.  The 
middle  class  substituted  for  this  portion  of  modem  dress 
Darrow  stripes  of  variously  coloured  cloths.  The  rest  of 
the  population  (nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  out  of  a 
thousand)  walked  bare-legged.  In  consequence  of  the  ex- 
tremely low  price  of  stockinga  in  the  present  day,  there 
is  not  above  one  man  in  a  thousand  who  cannot  afford  to 
buy  tfaem.  Hence  an  immense  number  of  workmen,  in 
every  part  of  the  world,  is  now  employed  in  this  branch 
of  manufacture.* 

If  it  be  deemed  necessary  I  will  add,  that  at  Stock- 
port, the  substitution  of  steam  power  for  manual  labour 
in  weaving  looms,  has  not  prevented  the  workmen  from 
increasing  by  one  third  in  a  few  years, 

"We  must  now  deprive  our  adversaries  of  their  last  re- 

*  This  is  oevtainly  an  epochal  point  of  great  interest  in  domaBtio 
maiinfactnre.  The  bandaged  stocking  is  ot  a  very  remote  date,  and  ia 
found  in  bU  tlie  Sason  figures  of  our  missals  and  monuments ;  it  was 
in  common  use  among  the  peasnotry  of  Europe  even  during  the  fif- 
teenth century.  Henry  VIII.,  it  appears,  wore  silk  stockingB,  and 
Qnoen  Elizabeth  retbsed  to  wear  any  others,  whence  they  came  into 
vogue.  These  seem  to  have  been  bronght  from  iibroad ;  but  hi  1564, 
WDliara  Rider,  an  apprentice  on  London  Bridge,  borrowed  a  pak  of 
knit  worsted  stocklnfrs  fi-om  ManCnn,  took  the  liint,  aud  made  a  pair 
exactly  like  them,  which  ha  presented  to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke.  And 
these  are  the  lirst  pur  of  worsted  stockings  known  to  be  knit  in  Eng- 
land ;  the  prototype  of  millions  upon  millions.—  IVonaloW!". 
18* 
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source ;  we  must  not  leave  them  the  power  of  saying  that 
we  have  only  cited  o/rf  branches  of  industry.  I  will, 
therefore,  now  remark  how  much  they  were,  not  long 
since,  deceived  in  their  lugubrious  forebodings  relative  to 
engraving  on  steel.  A  copper  plate,  they  said,  will  not 
give  above  two  thousand  impressions.  A  steel  plate,  by 
yielding  a  hundred  thousand  without  being  worn,  would 
replace  fifty  copper  plates.  "Will  not  these  numbers  prove 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  former  engravers  (forty-nine 
out  of  flflj)  will  feel  obliged  to  abandon  their  profession, 
to  change  their  graver  for  the  trowel  or  the  hoe,  or  beg 
charilj  in  the  public  streets  ? 

For  the  twentieth  time,  prophets  of  evil,  he  pleased 
not  to  forget  in  your  lucubrations,  the  principal  element 
of  the  problem  which  you  undertake  to  solve  I  Think 
of  the  insatiable  desire  to  be  weli  off,  that  Nature  has 
implanted  in  the  human  heart ;  remember  that  one  wish 
is  no  sooner  satisfied,  thaa  it  immediately  gives  rise  to 
another  wish  ■  that  our  appelites  of  every  sort  increase 
with  the  chpapness  of  the  objects  adapted  foi  their  mdul- 
gence,  and  to  a  degree  thit  defies  the  creative  powers  of 
the  most  pf  werful  michints 

But  to  return  to  tl  e  eng  avmgs  An  immense  major- 
ity of  the  pt  hi  c  did  witl  out  them  when  they  were  dear ; 
their  price  decrcT^e'*  •\nd  til  the  woild  seeks  for  them. 
They  have  bpcome  the  neceao'^rj  orniment  of  fh  best 
books ;  to  middhng  books  they  give  some  chani*  of  iile. 
There  are  no  alminics  even  now  but  what  the  oli  hid- 
eous figures  of  Ncifialamu  by  Matthew  Laensheig  are 
replaced  by  picturesque  views  which  in  a  few  seconds, 
transport  our  immovable  citizens  from  the  shores  of  the 
Gianges  to  those  of  the  Amazon,  from  the  Himalayas  to 
the  Cordilleras,  from  Pekin  to  New  York.     Look  also  at 
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tliose  engravers,  whose  ruin  was  so  piteously  announced 
to  us ;  never  were  tliey  either  more  numerous  or  more 
occupied, 

I  am  going  to  bring  forward  some  irrefragable  facts. 
They  will  render  it  impossible,  I  think,  to  maintain  that 
am.ong  the  inhabitants  of  this  earth,  such,  at  least,  as  Na- 
ture has  created,  the  use  of  machines  can  bring  on  the 
result  of  a  diminution  of  the  number  of  workmen  em- 
ployed in  each  sort  of  industry.  Other  customs,  other 
habits,  other  passions,  might,  perhaps,  have  led  to  an  en- 
tirely different  result ;  hut  I  leave  such  a  text  to  those 
who  may  be  tempted  to  write  treatises  on  political  econ- 
omy for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Moon,  or  of 
Jupiter,  or  of  Saturn. 

Placed  in  a  much  more  confined  theatre,  I  ask  myself 
whether,  after  having  sapped  the  very  foundations  of  the 
system  maintained  by  the  adversaries  of  machines,  it  can 
be  still  requisite  to  cast  a  glance  at  some  criticisms  of  de- 
fail.  Need  we  remark,  for  example,  that  the  poor's  rate, 
that  bleeding  wound  in  the  British  nation,  that  wound 
which  some  people  pretend  to  trace  to  the  abuse  of  ma- 
chines, dates  from  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  from  a  period 
anterior  by  two  centuries  to  the  labours  of  Arkwright 
and  of  Watt  ? 

You  will  at  least  acknowledge,  they  say  to  us,  that  the 
flre-machiaes,  the  mule-jennies,  that  the  machines  used 
for  carding,  for  printing,  &c.,  objects  of  your  predilection, 
have  not  prevpnled  pauperism  from  increasing  and  pi-op- 
agating  itself.  This  fresh  avowal  will  cost  me  but  litHe. 
Did  any  one  recommend  machines  as  a  universal  panacea  ? 
Was  it  ever  maintained  that  they  would  have  the  un- 
heard-of property  of  discarding  error  and  passion  from 
political  assemblie'i  ?  that  they  would  direct  the  oounse!- 
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lors  of  prmcea  to  the  paths  of  wisdom,  of  moderation,  of 
humanity  ?  Was  it  ever  pretended  tlat  they  would  turn 
Pitt  from  unceasingly  meddling  in  the  affairs  of  neigh- 
Louring  countries  ?  from  annually  raising  enemies  to 
France  in  every  part  of  Europe?*  from  paying  them 
large  subaidi^,  in  short,  from  loading  England  with  a 
deht  of  many  hundred  millions?  There,  there  is  the 
reason  why  the  poor's-rate  has  increased  so  fest,  and  so 
prodi^oualy.  Machines  have  not,  and  could  not,  pro- 
duce this  evil.  I  dare  even  assert  that  they  much  dimin- 
ish it ;  and  I  will  prove  it  in  a  few  words.  The  county 
of  Lancashire  carries  on  more  manufactures  than  any 
other  in  England.  It  is  there  that  we  find  the  cities 
of  Manchester,  Preston,  Bolton,  Warrington,  and  Liver- 
pool i  it  is  in  that  eounfy  that  machines  were  most  quickly 
and  most  generally  introduced.  Well,  let  us  distribute 
the  entire  annual  amount  of  the  poor-rates  of  Lancashire 
among  the  whole  of  its  population ;  in  other  words,  let 
us  leari)  what  would  be  the  quotient  for  each  jadividual ; 
and  we  shall  find  a  result  nearly  three  times  smaller  than 
the  mean  of  all  the  other  counties  I  You  see,  numbei's 
are  pitiless  towards  the  inventors  of  theories. 

Moreover,  let  not  these  large  words  of  poor-rates  make 
us  believe,  on  the  faith  of  some  declaimers,  that  the  labour- 
ing classes  among  our  neighbours  are  entirely  devoid  of 

«  It  is  to  be  rogretted  that  our  author  should  nllow  his  pvejndices, 
■which  wa  happen  personally  to  know  wei-a  vory  stvong,  thus  agiuu  to 
ruu  him  off  the  rail,  and  foi^t  his  pfomiaa  to  entsc  upon  "  ce  s»je( 
(wec  la/eriwvolviae^Slreiveparlial."  While  he  assails  "Pitt"  lie  con- 
trives to  omit  Ihe  provooatiou  and  necessity  of  the  ease :  but  assuredly 
it  was  not  Pitt  who  broke  loose,  and  among  other  wild  and  unprece- 
dented phantasies,  invited  hU  the  nations  of  Europe  io  demolish  their 
governraenta.   Tet  what  has  nil  this  to  do  with  James  Watt  ?—  Tnnis- 
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resources  and  foresight.  A  work  of  recent  date  has  shown, 
that  in  England  alone  (Ireland  and  Scotland  being  thus 
left  aside),  the  capital  belonging  to  mere  workmen,  that 
has  been  deposited  in  the  savings'  banks,  amounts  to 
nearly  four  hundred  millions  of  francs  (16,000,000?.). 
The  verification  of  property  in  all  the  piincipal  towns 
is  not  less  instructive. 

One  principle  only  has  remained  uncontested,  amidst 
all  the  animated  debates  to  which  political  economy  has 
given  rise  :  and  this  is,  that  population  increases  with 
general  comfort,  and  that  it  diminislies  rapidly  in  times 
of  scarcity.*  het  us  place  facts  hy  the  side  of  the  prin- 
ciple. Whilst  the  mean  population  of  England  was 
increasing  during  the  last  thirty  years  50  per  cent., 
Nottingham  and  Birmingham,  two  of  the  most  indus- 
trial cities,  presented  a  still  larger  augmentation,  to  the 
amount  of  25  and  even  40  per  cent.f  Finally,  Man- 
chester and  Glasgow,  which  occupy  the  first  rank  in  the 
whole  British  empire,  from  the  number,  the  size,  and  the 
importance  of  the  machines  that  they  employ,  saw  their 
population,  in  the  same  period  of  the  last  thirty  years, 
increase  from  150  to  160  per  cent.  This  was  three  or 
four  times  more  than  in  the  agricultural  counties  and 
towns  not  possessing  manufactories. 

Such  numbers  speak  for  themselves.  No  sophistry, 
no  false  philanthropy,  no  efforts  of  eloquence,  can  resist 
them. 

*  Ireland  ia  sin  exception  to  this  rule,  the  cause  of  whioh  is  well 
kaown;  and  I  ahull  huve  ocoasloa  Co  reour  to  it. 

f  This  sentence  would  have  been  clearer,  had  tlio  author,  instead  of 
"  accroiisemmis  de  25  ei  de  40  pour  100  phis  cimsuieraiks  encore,"  aaid 
IB  and  even  90  per  cent.;  becanso  he  means  26  added  to  the  above  liO, 
and  40  added  to  the  60  par  cent.,— since  he  gives  tJiem  as  Instances  of 
larger  augmentations. —  Tranilator. 
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Machines  have  given  rise  to  a  particular  kind  of  objec- 
tion, whicli  I  must  not  pass  over  in  silence.  At  the  time 
of  tlieir  introdwction,  at  tlie  time  wlien  they  begin  to 
take  the  place  of  manual  labour,  certain  classes  of  work- 
men suffer  from  the  change.  Their  honourable,  their 
laborious  industry,  is  almost  suddenly  annihilated.  Even 
those  who  under  the  old  system  were  the  cleverest,  being 
sometimes  devoid  of  the  qualiiies  required  in  the  new 
operations,  remdn  unemployed.  They  seldom  succeed 
all  at  once  in  adapting  themselves  to  a  new  kind  of 
labour. 

These  reflections  are  just  and  true.  I  will  add  that 
the  bad  consequences  pointed  out  by  them  must  often 
recur :  some  caprice  in  the  fashions  e*'en,  suffice  to  pro- 
duce deep  misery.  If  I  do  not  conclude  fiTDm  thence  that 
the  world  ought  to  remain  stationary,  God  forbid  that 
in  wishing  Ihe  general  interests  of  society  to  advance,  I 
would  have  it  remain  deaf  to  the  individual  sufferings 
caused  by  this  temporary  advance !  Authority,  always 
on  the  watch  relative  to  new  inventions,  seldom  fails  to 
catch  them  by  fiscal  measures.  Would  it  be  expecling 
too  much  from  it  were  it  asked  to  allow  the  first  con- 
tributions levied  on  geniua  to  be  devoted  to  cpemng  some 
■ippcial  woik^Lops  wi  eie  the  aitiains  who  had  been  sud 
deniy  dispoioessed  of  then  occupation  should  for  i  (ime 
find  employment  consonant  to  their  powers  and  then 
knowledge  '  This  method  h-is  sometimes  been  found 
successlul  it  would  then  only  rennin  to  generalize  it. 
Humanity  mike:,  jt  a  duty  ind  sound  policy  counseh  it 
besides  w  h  ch  ^ome  t  ml  le  events  of  which  history  pre 
serves  the  recollection,  would  also  recommend  this  method 
on  the  part  of  economy. 

The  objections  of  theorists  who  feared  that  the  progress 
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of  mechanics  would  reduce  the  working  class  to  complete 
inaction,  have  been  followed  hy  others  quite  of  a  different 
character,  and  on  which  it  appears  indispensable  to  dwell 
for  a  moment. 

By  suppressing  all  efforts  of  strength  in  manufactories, 
machines  allow  of  a  great  number  of  children  of  both 
sexes  being  called  in.  Some  industrial  and  some  avari- 
cious parents  often  abuse  this  power.  The  time  devoted 
to  work  is  most  unreasonably  long.  For  the  daily  pay 
of  eight  or  ten  centimes,  some  minds  are  devoted  to  etei'- 
nal  stupidity,  which  a  few  hours  of  study  would  have 
rendered  fruitful ;  limbs  are  condemned  to  be  rickety, 
that  required  open  air,  and  exercise  in  the  wholesome 
rays  of  the  sun  for  their  development. 

To  ask  a  legislator  to  put  an  end  to  this  hideous  ex- 
haustion of  the  poor  by  the  rich  ;  to  sohcit  measures  for 
combating  the  demoralization  which  is  the  usual  conse- 
quence of  numerous  gatherings  of  young  work-people  ; 
to  try  to  introduce  and  distribute  certain  machines  among 
the  cottages,  so  that,  according  to  the  seasons,  agricultural 
labours  might  be  interspersed  with  the  industrial ; — this 
would  be  an  act  of  humanity,  an  act  of  patriotism ;  this 
would  show  a  knowledge  of  the  present  requirements  of 
the  working  classes.  But  to  persist  in  executing  labori- 
ously and  expensively,  by  hand,  works  that  machines  can 
perform  in  a  twinkling  and  at  a  low  price,  would  but  as- 
similate proletaries  lo  brutes.  To  ask  daily  efforts  from 
them  which  ruin  their  health,  and  which  science  can  pro- 
cure a  hundredfold  by  the  action  of  wind,  of  water,  or  of 
steam,  would  be  going  in  the  contrary  direction  to  the 
■wished-for  result :  this  would  be  devoting  the  poor  to 
nudity ;  reserving  exclusively  for  the  rich  a  host  of  enjoy- 
ments, which  at  present  are  shared  by  everybody :  this, 
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in  short,  would  be,  from  Bteer  inconsiderateness,  going 
back  to  the  age  of  ignorance,  to  barbarity,  and  to  misery. 
It  is  time  to  quit  tkis  subject,  aithough  I  am  far  from 
having  exhausted  it.  I  shall  not  assuredly  have  triumphed 
over  a  crowd  of  inveterate  and  systematic  prejudices  :  but 
I  may  hope,  at  least,  that  my  pleading  will  obtfun  the 
concurrence  of  those  thousands  of  idlers  in  the  capital, 
whose  life  is  passed  in  proportioning  a  taste  for  pleasures 
with  their  bad  health.  In  a  few  years,  thanks  to  Watt's 
discoveries,  all  these  Sybarites,  incessantly  impelled  by 
steam  along  railways,  can  rapidly  visit  the  various  regions 
of  the  kingdom.  They  can  go  the  same  day  to  see  the 
fleet  get  under  weigh  at  Toulon  5  breakfast  at  Marseilles 
o  he  u  ul  n  ach  of  the  Mediterranean ;  at  noon 
pi  D        1  n         ed  limbs  in  the  mineral  waters  of 

Bagi  nd         rn  at  night,  by  way  of  Bordeaux, 

he  bill  o  h  pera !  Do  you  doubt  this  ?  I  shall 
aj  ha  my  e  a  y  only  supposes  a  rate  of  twenty-six 
league,,  pei  hour ,  hat  several  trials  of  steam  carriages 
have  realized  a  velocity  of  fifteen  leagues  ;  that  Mr.  Ste- 
phenson, in  short,  the  celebrated  engineer  of  Newcastle, 
oifers  t«  construct  steam-engines  two  and  a  half  times 
more  rapid:  engines  that  will  accomplish  forty  leagues 
per  hour ! 

TRESS  FOE  COPTING-  LETTERS. — HBATrtfG  BY  STEAM.-— 
COMPOSITION  OF  WATER. — BLEACHING  BY  THE  AID 
OF  CHLORINE. ESSAY  ON  THE  PHYSIOLOGICAL  EF- 
FECTS THAT  MAT  RESULT  FKOM  BREATHING  VAKl- 
OUS    GASES. 

When  Watt  went  to  reside  at  Soho,  Birmingham 
counted  Priestley  among  the  inhabitants  of  its  vicinity, — 
Priestley,  and  his  name  alone  says  all ;  Darwin  the  au- 
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thor  of  the  .Zoonomia,_  and  of  a  celebrated  poem  entitled 
The  Loves  of  the  Planis ;  Withering,  a  distinguishecl 
physician  and  botanist ;  Keir,  a  chemist  well  known  by 
his  notes  to  his  translation  of  Macquer,  and  by  an  in- 
teresting memoir  on  the  crystallization  of  glass  ;  Galton, 
author  of  an  elementary  treatise  on  Ornithology  ;  Edge- 
worth,  author  of  various  works  justly  appreciated,  and 
father  of  the  so  celebrated  Maria.  These  learned  men 
soon  became  friends  of  the  illustrious  mechanic,  and  most 
of  them  formed,  with  him  and  Boulton,  an  association 
called  tbe  Lunar  Soeiefj/.  Such  a  whimsical  appellation 
gave  rise  to  many  mistakes  i  it  only  meant  that  they  met 
on  the  evening  of  full  moon,  a  time  of  the  month  chosen 
by  preference,  in  order  that  the  members  might  see  their 

Each  sitting  of  the  Lunar  Society  was,  for  Watt,  a 
fresh  opportunity  for  showing  the  remarkable  fecundity 
of  invention  with  which  Nature  had  endowed  him. 
Darwin  said  one  day  to  his  companions,  "I  have  im- 
agined a  certain  double  pen,  a  pen  with  two  beaks,  by 
the  aid  of  which  we  may  write  every  thing  in  duplicate ; 
and  thus  at  once  give  the  original  and  the  copy  of  a 
letter."  Watt  almost  immediately  replied  :  "  I  hope  to 
find  a  better  solution  of  the'  problem.  I  will  work  out 
my  ideas  to-night,  and  will  communicate  fhem  to  you  to- 
moiTow."  The  next  day  the  copying  press  was  invented, 
and  even  a  small  model  aUowed  already  of  an  opinion 
being  formed  of  its  effects.  This  instrument,  so  useftil 
and  so  generally  adopted  in  all  the  English  counting- 
houses,  has  recently  received  some  modifications,  an  hon- 
our claimed  by  many  workmen ;  but  I  can  assert  that  the 
present  form  was  actually  described  and  drawn  in  1780, 
in  the  pateut  of  our  associate. 
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Warming  by  steam  was  more. recent  by  three  years. 
Watt  adopted  it  in  his  own  house  in  1783.  We  must 
acknowledge  that  this  ingenious  method  is  found  indi- 
cated in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  flie  year 
1745  by  Colonel  Cooke;*  but  the  idea  passed  away 
unheeded.  At  all  events,  Watt  will  not  have  tlie  honour 
only  of  reviving  it  ■  he  was  the  first  to  apply  steam  ■  it 
was  his  ca  eu  a  o  on  e  ex  ent  ot  u  fa  e  e  ju  e  fo 
the  warmi      of    a  1   of    a  the     e    n 

iiing  served  as  a  de  o  he  a  e  pai  of  he  En  ish 
engineers. 

If  Watt     ad.  on  y  p  odu  n    h      ou    e  o    h     ona; 

life,  the  sejaae  condc  e  fo  he  seaHen^ne  he 
detent  for  egula  ng  lie  s  earn  and  he  a  culated 
parallelogra  n      e  wo  11  u  y  one  o     he  h  ghest 

places  among  the  small  number  of  men  whose  life  marks 
an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  world  ;  hut  his  name  seems 
fo  me  to  be  splendidly  connected  with  the  greatest  and 
the  most  important  discoveiy  in  modem  chemistry  :  the 
discovery  of  the  components  of  water.  My  assertion  may 
be  daring,  for  the  numerous  works  in  which  this  essential 
point  of  the  history  of  the  sciences  is  treated  ex  professo, 
have  foi^otten  Watt.  I  hope,  however  that  yon  will 
follow  my  discussion  without  prejudice ;  that  you  will 
not  allow  yourselves  to  he  deterred  from  the  examina- 

«  I  read  in  a  work  by  Mr.  Kobeit  Stuart  that  Sir  Hugh  Ptotte  had 
an  idea,  before  Colonel  Cooke,  of  tha  possibility  of  applying  steam  to 
warming  dwaUingB.  In  tha  Garden  of  Eden  by  that  author,  published 
in  laeO,  something  is  said  to  that  effect  for  preaerring  plants  throngh 
the  winter  in  the  green-honBe.  Sir  Hngh  Platte  proposes  placing  lids, 
mdde  of  tin  or  of  any" other  metal,  ovsr  the  sanoepaiis  in  which  the 
viands  acs  being  cooked,  and  llieu  to  certain  openings  in  these  lids 
to  adapt  tnbas,  by  whioli  the  heating  staam  may  ba  led  vrherever  it  la 
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tioti,  by  some  authorities  which  are  not  however  so  nu- 
merous as  might  he  supposed ;  that  you  will  not  refuse 
to  remark  how  few  authors  in  the  present  day  refer  hack 
to  original  sources  ;  how  disagreeablK  they  find  it  to  dis- 
turh  the  dust  of  libraries  j  and,  on  the  contraiy,  how  con- 
venient to  feed  on  the  erudition  of  other  people,  to  reduue 
the  composition  of  a  book  lo  the  mere  work  of  editing. 
But  the  promise  that  I  hold  of  your  confldpnce  in  me, 
has  appeared  of  more  weight.  I  have  pressed  into  my 
seiTJce  a  number  of  printed  memoirs,  the  whole  of  a 
voluminous  authentic  correspondence  Still  in  manuscript ; 
and  if  alter  fifty  years  I  come  to  claim  tor  Watt  an 
honour  that  has  been  mconsiderately  granted  to  one  of 
his  most  illustrious  countrymen,  it  is  because  it  has 
seemed  to  me  beneficial  to  show  that  in  the  heart  of 
academies,  truth  is  sure  to  shine  out  sooner  or  latPr,  and 
that  in  matters  of  discovery,  there  is  never  any  pre- 
scription. 

The  theory  of  the  four  pretended  elements,  fire,  air, 
water,  and  earth,  the  varied  combinations  of  which  were 
lo  produce  all  known  bodies,  is  one  of  the  numei\)us  lega- 
cies that  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  brilliant  phil- 
osophy which,  through  several  centuries,  dazzled  and 
misled  some  of  the  noblest  intellects.  Van  Helmont 
was  the  firat  who  shook,  though  slightly,  one  of  tlie  prin- 
ciples of  this  andent  theorem,  by  pointing  out  to  the  at- 
tention of  chemists,  various  permanently  elastic  fluids, 
several  sorts  of  air,  that  he  called  gases,  llie  properties 
of  whicli  differed  from  those  of  common  air,  from  those 
of  the  elemental  air.  Boyle's  and  Hooke's  experiments 
raised  more  serious  diflitultios  still :  they  prove  that  com- 
mon air,  necessary  to  respiration  and  to  combustion,  un- 
dergoes remarkable  changes  in  the  course  of  those  two 
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phenomena,  and  exhibits  changes  of  properties  which 
imply  the  notion  of  composition.  The  numerous  obser- 
vations at  Ilales ;  the  successive  discoveries  of  carbonic 
acid  by  Elack,  of  hydrogen  by  Cavendish ;  of  nitrous 
acid,  of  oxygen,  of  muriatic  add,  of  sulphurous  acid,  and 
of  ammonia  by  Priestley,  definitively  banished  the  old 
idea  of  there  being  a  unique  and  elementary  air;  that 
being  among  the  almost  constantly  false  conceptions  haz- 
arded by  people,  who  have  the  audacity  to  think  them- 
selves called  upon,  not  to  discover,  but  to  guess  the  course 
of  nature. 

Amidst  so  many  remarkable  incidents,  watei-  had  stiil 
preserved  its  character  as  an  element-  The  year  1776  * 
was  at  last  signalized  by  one  of  those  observatioBs  that 
were  to  lead  lo  the  upsetting  of  this  general  belief.  It 
must  be  acknowledged  tbat  we  must  also  assign  the  same 
year  for  the  singular  efforts  made  by  the  ehemists,  not  to 
surrender  to  the  natural  results  of  their  experiments. 
The  observation  of  which  I  wish  to  apeak  belongs  to 
Macquer. 

That  judicious  chemist  having  placed  a  white  porcelain 
saucer  over  the  flame  of  hydi'ogen  gas  which  was  burning 
traoijiiilly  out  of  the  mouth  of  a  bottle,  remarked  that 
this  flame  was  not  accompanied  by  any  smoke  properly 
so  called ;  that  it  deposited  no  soot ;  that  the  part  of  the 
saucer  which  was  licked  by  the  flame  was,  on  the  contrary, 
evidently  covered  by  small  drops  of  a  fluid  resembling 
water,  and  which,  after  verification,  was  found  to  be  pure 
water.  This  was  certainly  a  singular  result.  Observe 
carefully,  it  was  in  the  midst  of  the  flame,  on  that  part  of 

*  It  was  in  this  year,  ITTB,  according  to  Piiestley,  that  Volta  fired 
iL.fiarnmabla  air  by  tlio  electric  spark:  the  experiment  of  Macquer 
oppeiira  to  have  been  made  two  years  afterwards. —  JVansiafor. 
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the  saucer  which  was  licked  by  it,  as  Macquer  says,  that 
the  little  drops  of  water  were  deposited.  The  chemist, 
however,  did  not  dwell  upon  this  fact ;  he  was  not  sur- 
prised at  what  it  contiuns  of  surprising  :  he  simply  cites 
it  without  any  commentary ;  he  does  not  perceive  that 
he  was  touching  a  great  discovery  with  his  finger. 

Should  genius  then,  in  the  sciences  of  observation, 
be  reduced  to  the  faculty  of  asking,  at  appropriate  times. 

The  physical  world  wirolls  volcanoes  that  have  never 
made  but  one  eruption.  It  is  the  same  in  the  intellectual 
world ;  for  there  are  men  who,  after  a  flash  of  genius, 
entirely  disappear  from  the  history  of  science.  Such 
w^as  "Warltire,  whom  I  am  here  led  to  cite  by  the  chrono- 
logical order  of  dates  for  a  truly  remarkable  experiment. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1781,  this  physicist 
imagined  that  an  electric  spark  could  not  pass  through 
certain  gaseous  mixtures  without  occasioniag  some  de- 
cided changes  in  them.  So  novel  an  idea,  unsuggested 
by  any  previous  analogy,  but  of  which  such  happy  appli- 
cations have  since  been  made,  would  have  merited  for 
its  author,  I  think,  some  honourable  mention  on  the  part  of 
the  historians  of  edence.  "WarUire  was  wrong  as  to  the 
changes  that  electricity  would  create,  but  fortunately  for 
him  he  did  foresee  that  an  explosion  would  accompany 
them.  It  was  thei-efore  that  he  made  the  experiment  in 
a  metaUie  vase,  having  enclosed  some  air  and  some  hy- 
drogen in  it. 

Cavendish  soon  repeated  Warltire's  experiment.  The 
positive  date  of  his  repetition  (I  call  thus  all  dates  re- 
sulting from  an  authentic  deposit,  or  an  academical  lec- 
ture, or  a  printed  paper)  is  anterior  to  the  month  of 
April  1783,  since  Priestley  cite.s  Cavendish's  observations 
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in  a  memoir  of  the  21st  of  that  month  The  citation 
besides  jnfoimi  u&  only  ot  one  cucumetance  it  la  thit 
Cave nd  ah  hil  ohtamed  wafej  by  the  deionatiin  of  i 
mixtuie  of  oxjgen  ant  hydiogen  a  res  lit  already  proved 
by  Warltiie 

In  his  April  memo  r  Pneatley  added  a  lemaikahle 
Circumsitance  to  thohe  which  resulted  fiom  the  e'^pen 
menis  ot  his  prcdecessois  foi  he  picked  that  the  weight 
of  the  water  deposited  on  the  sidea  of  the  vise  at  the 
moment  of  the  oxygens  and  hydiogena  detonatnn  is 
the  sum  of  the  weight  of  both  the  gase^ 

Watt  to  wlom  Priestley  c£mmumcat(,d  this  irapoitant 
lesult  immed  atelj  saw  in  it  with  the  penetiation  of  a 
supenoi  mmd,  th  it  water  is  not  a  simple  body 

lie  fheref)re  wrote  to  hi  illustiious  fiiuid  What 
are  the  products  of  yo  u  expenments  in  itei  light  and 
hboi  2  Are  we  not  then  authorized  from  hence  to  eon 
elude  thit  witer  is  a  unun  of  osyen  and  hjdrogen  gas 
depr  ved  of  a  poition  ot  their  latent  or  el  mentaiy  heat 
that  oxygen  is  wafer  depiived  of  itt  hylro^eii  but  unite  1 
to  Htent  heat  and  hght  P 

It  light  be  only  a  modifltjition  of  heat,  or  only  a  cii 
eum  ta  tt  niant  on  its  manifestation  oi  a  component 

pait  f  hjd  g  n  xygen  gas  must  be  water  depiived  ot 
Its  hyd    g  n  i  ut  united  to  some  latent  heat. 

TI      2  a    a  clear,  so  neat,  so  methodical,  is  ex- 

tract d  f  m  a  1  er  by  Watt,  of  the  26tli  of  April, 
1783.  The  lettei  was  communicated  by  Priestley  to 
several  learned  men  in  London,  and  referred  immediately 
after  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  President  of  the  Royal  Society, 
to  he  read  at  a  meeting  of  that  learned  society.  Some 
circumstances,  which  I  suppress  because  they  are  irrele- 
vant to  our  present  purpose,  retarded  the  reading  by  a 
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year;  but  the  letter  remained  in  the  archives  of  the 
Society.*  It  is  inserted  in  the  seventy-fourth  volume  of 
the  Pkilosophieal  Transactions,  under  its  true  date  of 
the  26th  of  April,  1783.  It  is  found  there  inserted  in  a 
letter  from  "Watt  to  De  Luc,  dated  26th  of  November, 
1783,  distinguished  by  inverted  commas,  applied  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society. 

I  do  not  ask  for  indulgence  on  this  profusion  of  details, 
it  will  be  perceived  that  a  minute  comparison  of  dates 
could  alone  bring  the  whole  ti-uth  to  light ;  and  that  the 
subject  is  one  of  those  discoveries  that  do  most  honour  to 
the  human  mind. 

■  Among  the  pretenders  to  this  fruitful  discovery,  we 
are  now  going  to  see  arise  the  two  greatest  chemisls 
boasted  of  by  France  and  England.  Everybody  must 
have  already  named  to  themselves  Lavoisier  and  Caven- 
dish. 

The  date  of  the  public  reading  of  the  memoir  in  which 
Lavoisier  detailed  his  experiments,  in  which  he  devel- 
oped his  views  on  the  production  of  water  by  the  com- 
bustion of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  is  posterior  by  two 
months  to  Watt's  letter  (already  analyzed)  being  depos- 
ited in  the  archives  of  the  Eoyal  Society  of  London. 

The  celebrated  memoir  by  Cavendish,  entitled  Experi- 
ments on  Air,  is  more  recent  stiD ;  it  was  read  the  15th 
of  January,  1784.     It  might  excite  reasonable  surprise 

*  To  this  diffident  and  pliilosophical  dooumGQt  we  refer  file  reader ; 
in  it  Watt  slates  that  he  feels  great  reluetause  to  lay  his  tliouglits 
"before  the  piibUo  in  their  present  indigested  state,  and  without 
ha-ving  been  able  to  bring  them  to  the  tost  of  snoh  experiments  us 
would  ooQfirai  or  refute  them."  M.  Aiago,  in  randeciiig  portions  of 
the  paper,  resorts  to  the  exact  chemical  language  of  the  present  day ; 
whence  he  uaaa  hydmgkie  for  inflammable  ait  and  phlogistoQ,  and 
oxsgi«e  for  dephlo^etioated  air. — TVonstoMr. 
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that  facts  BO  well  authenticated  should  have  become  the 
subject  of  such  an.  earnest  polemical  dispute,  if  I  did  not 
hasten  to  lay  before  you  a  circumstance  that  I  have  not 
mentioned  before.  Lavoisier  declared,  in  positive  terms, 
that  Blagden,  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London, 
was  piesent  at  his  first  experiments  on  the  24th  of  June, 
1788,  and  that  "he  informed  him  that  Cavendish,  having 
already  tried  in  London  to  bum  hydrogen  gaa  in  closed 
vessels,  had  obtained  a  very  sensible  quantity  of  water." 

Cavendish  also  repeated  in  his  memoir,  the  communi- 
cation made  by  Blagden  to  Lavoisier.  According  to  him, 
it  was  more  detailed  than  the  French  chemist  had  ac- 
knowledged. He  said,  that  the  information  included  the 
conclusion  to  which  the  experiments  led,  that  ia  to  say, 
the  theory  of  water  being  a  compound. 

Blagden,  being  called  to  account,  wrote  in  the  Journal 
of  Creil,  in  178G,  to  confirm  the  assertion  made  by  Cav- 
endish. 

If  we  believe  this,  the  experiments  of  the  Academician 
of  Paris  would  not  have  been  more  than  a  simple  verifi- 
cation of  those  made  by  the  English  chemist.  He  assures 
us  that  he  announced  to  Lavoisier,  that  the  water  obtained 
in  London  was  precisely  equal  in  weight  to  the  sum  of 
the  weight  of  the  two  gases  that  had  been  burned.  And 
Blagden  finally  adds:  "Lavoisier  told  the  truth,  hut  not 
all  the  truth" 

Such  a  reproach  is  severe ;  but  if  it  were  well  founded, 
should  I  not  diminish  its  weight  very  much,  if  I  were  to 
show  that  excepting  Watt,  all  those  whose  names  figure 
in  this  story  more  or  less  exposed  themselves  ? 

Priestley  details  some  experiments  as  if  they  were  his 
own,  and  it  results  from  theai  that  the  water  engendered 
by  the  detonation  of  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen, 
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weighs  exactly  the  same  as  the  two  gases  humt.  Some 
time  after,  Cayendish  claims  this  result  as  his  own,  and 
insinuates  that  he  had  communicated  it  verbally  to  the 
Birmingham  chemist. 

Cavendish  infers  from  this  similarity  of  weight,  that 
water  is  not  a  simple  body ;  yet  he  makes  no  mention  of 
a  memoir  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  Eoyal  Soci,<!ty, 
in  which  Watt  developed  the  same  theory.  It  is  trve, 
that  at  the  day  of  publication  the  name  of  Watt  is  no; 
foi^ottfin ;  but  it  was  not  in  the  archives  that  the  cele- 
brated engineer's  labours  could  be  seen :  they  are  declared 
to  have  become  known,  by  a  recent  reading,  at  the  public 
meeting.  At  the  present  day,  however,  it  is  perfectly 
agreed  that  this  reading  followed,  by  several  months,* 
that  of  tbe  memoir  in  which  Cavendish  alludes  to  it. 

On  reaching  the  field  of  this  serious  discussion,  Blagden 
announces  his  firm  intention  to  elucidate  every  thing,  to 
correct  every  thing.  And  io  fact  Le  did  not  draw  back 
from  any  accusation,  from  any  inquiry  into  dates,  as  long 
as  the  object  was  to  insure  to  his  patron  and  friend,  Cav- 
endish, a  priority  above  the  French  chemist.  But  as 
soon  as  his  explanations  concerned  two  of  his  country- 
men, they  became  vague  and  obscure.  He  says;  "In 
the  spring  of  1783,  Mr.  Cavendish  showed  us  that  he 
was  led  to  conclude  from  his  experiments,  that  water  is 
nothing  but  oxygen  deprived  of  its  phlogiston  (that  is  to 
say,  deprived  of  its  hydrogen).  About  the  same  time,  the 
news  reached  London,  that  Mr.  Watt,  of  Birmingham, 
had  been  led  by  some  observations  to  a  similar  result." 
This  expression,  about  the  same  time,  to  speak  in  Mr. 

«  This  delay,  it  should  b 
own  request;  his  reason  for 
—Trtmniator. 
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Blagden's  own  style,  would  not  be  all  the  truth.  About 
the  same  time  decides  nothing  :  questions  of  priority 
might  depend  on  weeks,  on  days,  on  liours,  on  minutes. 
To  be  clear  and  precise,  as  had  been  promised,  he  should 
have  said  whether  the  verbal  communication  made  by 
Cavendish,  to  several  members  of  the  Eoyal  Society, 
preceded  or  followed  the  arrival  in  London  of  the  news 
of  Watt's  experiments.  Can  it  be  supposed  that  Elag- 
den  would  not  have  explained  himself  on  a  fact  of  this 
importance,  if  he  could  have  quoted  an  authentic  date  in 
fiivour  of  his  friend. 

To  render  the  complication  complete,  the  correctors  of 
the  press,  the  compositors,  the  printers,  of  the  Philosoph- 
ical l^ansactions,  all  took  part  in  this  affair.  Several 
dates  are  incorrectly  given.  On  the  separate  copies  of 
his  memoir  which  Cavendish  distributed  among  various 
learned  men,  I  perceive  an  error  of  a  whole  year.*  By 
a  sad  fatality,  for  it  is  a  real  misfortune  unwillingly  to 
give  rise  to  painful  and  undeserved  suspicions,  not  one 
of  these  numerous  errors  of  the  type  was  favourable  to 
Watt!  God  forbid  that  I  should  mean,  by  these  re- 
marks, to  criminate  the  literary  pi-obity  of  the  illustrious 
philosophers  whose  names  I  have  cited  ;  they  only  prove 
that  in  matters  of  discovery,  strict  justice  is  aU  that  ought 

*  Onr  author  mvtst  have  been  esoitad  hers,  for  he  thinks  that  not 
only  the  higli-minded  Cavendish  and  Blagdea,  hut  even  the  printers 
of  the  papers,  were  in  a  conspiracy  against  Watt;  and,  though  he 
calls  God  to  witness  that  he  means  nothing  against  their  probity,  he 
makes  a  very  bold  insinuation  that  they  were  leagued  agiunst  truth. 
The  separate  copies  of  Cavendish's  paper,  pulled  off  for  private  dis- 
tributton,  were  dated  1783  instead  of  178*;  as  soon  ss  the  error  was 
discovered,  means  were  taken  to  correct  it.  Such  an  acotdental  error 
ooours  in  Watt's  own  coinmunioation  in  the  seventy-fovu-th  volume  of 
Tnmtactkrm;  it  being  there  said  to  liave  been  read  in  April,  1784, 
tliough  stated  to  have  heen  written  in  Novamber,  1TS4.—  IVnnaJito-. 
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to  be  expected  from  a  riyal  or  competitor,  however  emi- 
nent his  reputation  may  already  be.  Cavendish  could 
scarcely  listen  to  people  on  business,  when  they  went  to 
consult  him  about  the  investment  of  his  twenty-five  or 
thirty  n)iUions  (a  million  sterling  or  more)  ;  but  you 
now  know  whether  he  felt  equally  indifferent  about  ex- 
periments. It  would  not  be  requiring  too  much,  then,  if 
the  historians  of  science  were  not  to  receive,  aa  available 
titles  to  property,  any  but  written  titles ;  perhaps,  I  ought 
rather  to  say,  any  but  published  titles.  Then,  and  only 
then,  would  those  quarrels  end,  which  we  continually 
recommencing,  by  which  national  vanity  generally  suf- 
fers ;  then  the  name  of  "Watt  would  resume  in  the  history 
of  chemistry  the  high  post  that  is  his  due. 

When  the  solution  of  a  question  of  priority,  like  the 
one  we  have  been  discussing,  is  founded  on  the  most 
attentive  examination  of  printed  memoirs,  and  on  a  minute 
comparison  of  dates,  it  assumes  the  character  of  a  real 
demonstration.  Still  I  fee!  myself  bound  to  give  a  rapid 
glance  at  the  various  difficulties  to  which  some  very  good 
intellects  appear  io  me  to  have  attached  importance. 

How  can  it  be  idmitted,  I  have  been  aaked,  that  in  the 
Kiid^t  of  an  uumense  whirlpool  of  commercial  atlairs,  that 
pieocCHpied  by  i  multitude  of  lawsuit^  that  obhged  to 
I  loTide  by  daily  mventioas  agamst  the  difteultiei  of  a 
ii'.ing  m^Qufactory,  "Watt  could  tind  the  time  to  follow 
the  piogies-i  ot  cixemistiy  step  by  step,  to  make  fresh  ex- 
peiimentfi,  to  piopoae  explaaation?  which  the  ma=tera  of 
the  acieti(,e  themselves  would  not  hai-e  thought  of'' 

To  this  difficulty  I  shall  mike  a  ahoit  but  conducive 
leply  I  hold  m  my  hands  the  copy  ot  an  aetue  coire 
■-pondence  princi[\lly  rekti\e  to  themicd  topics,  that 
Watt  kept  up  duiing  the  yeats  1782,  1783,  and  17»4, 
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with  Priestley,  Black,  De  Luc,  the  engineer  Smeaton, 
Gilbert  Hamilton  (of  Glasgow),  and  Pry  (of  Bristol). 

The  following  is  an  objection  that  appears  more  spe- 
cious ',  it  arises  from  a  deep  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart. 

The  discovery  of  the  composition  of  water,  advancing 
step  by  step  with  the  admirable  inventions  that  are  united 
in  the  sleam-engine,  can  we  suppose  that  Watt  would, 
from  inconsiderateneas,  or  at  least  without  showing  any 
displeasure,  allow  himself  to  be  despoiled  of  the  honour 
which  it  would  eternally  shed  on  hia  name  ? 

This  reasoning  has  the  defect  of  erring  completely  at 
its  very  basis.  Watt  never  yielded  the  share  that  legiti- 
mately belonged  to  him  in  the  discovery  of  the  composi- 
tion of  water.  He  had  his  memoir  carefully  printed  in 
the  Philosopkical  Transactions.  A  detailed  note  authen- 
tically proved  the  date  of  the  presentation  of  the  various 
paragraphs  of  that  writing.  What  could,  what  ought,  a 
philosopher  of  Watt's  character  to  do,  otherwise  than 
patiently  await  the  day  of  retribution  ?  However,  a 
piece  of  awkwardness  on  the  part  of  De  Luc  had  well 
nigh  dragged  our  associate  from  his  forbearance.  The 
Genevese  physician,  aftei-  having  warned  the  illustrious 
engineer  of  the  inexplicable  absence  of  his  name  from 
the  first  edition  of  Cavendish's  Memoir,  and  after  having 
described  this  omission  in  terms  which  the  high  renown 
of  both  parties  does  not  allow  me  to  repeat,  writes  to  his 
friend  :  "  I  should  almost  advise  you,  considering  your 
position,  to  extract  practical  results  from  your  discoveries, 
for  the  sake  of  your  purse." 

These  words  offended  Watt's  high  mind  ;  he  replied  : 
"If  I  do  not  immediately  claim  my  rights,  you  must  im- 
pute it  to  an  indolence  of  disposition,  which  leads  me  to 
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feel  it  easier  to  bear  with  injustice,  tlian  to  struggle  for 
redress.  And  a3  to  considerations  of  pecuniary  interest, 
they  are  of  no  value  in  my  estimation.  Besides  which, 
tjiy  future  depends  on  the  encouragement  that  the  public 
may  be  inclined  to  grant  me,  and  not  at  all  on  that  of 
■Mr.  Cavendish  or  of  his  friends." 

Ought  I  to  fear,  that  I  have  attached  too  much  im- 
portance to  the  theory  that  Watt  imagined  for  explain- 
ing Priestley's  experiments  ?  I  think  not.  Those  who 
would  refuse  a  rational  consent  to  this  theory,  because  it 
now  seems  the  inevitable  result  of  facts,  must  forget  that 
the  finest  discoveries  achieved  by  the  human  mmd  have 
been,  above  all,  remarkable  for  their  simplicity.  What 
did.  Newton*  himself  do,  when,  i-epeating  an  experiment 
that  had  been  known  already  for  fifteen  centuries,  he  dis- 
covered white  light  ?  He  gave  so  natural  an  interpreta- 
tion of  this  experiment,  that  it  now  seems  impossible  to 
offer  any  other ;  he  says — "All  that  is  obtained,  by  any 
proceeding  whatever,  from  a  ppncil  of  white  light,  must 
have  been  contained  in  it  in  a  itate  oi  mixtuie  The 
o  creative  property     If  the  piral- 


*  This  is  barely  in  point;  some  of  tlie  plienomenaof  ooiours  ware 
certainly  Itnown  before  the  advent  of  Hewton,  but  that  jyrinc^ pkiha- 
(rpkoraja  fbrmed  the  prismatic  spectrum  Itsetf,  by  wbioh  the  Epficefl 
occupied  by  the  suooesslve  colours  were  accurately  dafinad,  the 
colours  Bubuiitted  to  a  similar  analysis,  and  the  white  light  re-fbrmedj 
thus  aficertiuiiing  and  proving  that  light,  Instead  of  being  homi^- 
neous  as  had  been  supposed,  was  actually  a  heterogeneous  mixture 
of  differently  refrangible  rays.  Nor  do  we  quite  quadrate  with  the 
loiigthy  discussion  before  ns,  since  we  do  not  oonsider  tlie  case— in  i^ 
the  beautiful  composition  of  water — to  he  oonolusivelj  estaiilished. 
To  those  readers  who  ara  intei-asted  in  so  crucial  a  point  in  soienafic 
history,  we  recommend  a  perusal  of  Vernon  Harcourt's  remarkable 
address  to  the  British  AssociaUon  at  Birmingham,  in  1839;  it  being 
aiika  free  from  reckless  assertion,  and  that  hot  nationality  wliioh 
warps  judgment. — TraBslatar. 
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11  Y  ti  t  ly  d  1  d  w  th  th  la  1  ht  that  falla  on 
Ifi  rf         ssfmth  df        diverging 

aol       ha  bl    b      1th    t       ha         li    glass  sepa- 

atea  tha    whih  h       h       pnl      alyts  nature 

aneq  ally  f  <T.bl  Tl  w  d  a  n  hiag  but  a 
lirdt  latnfhkw  xpmtt  the  pris-' 
m  la      p    t    m      Th      t  a    la     n    1    wever,  had 

e^pdaAttl         D      at      aRi         Hooke. 

Whtdpt        fmh        hjtlt        come  to 

ma  n  nf  wl  1  w  II 1  d  id  a  1 11  m  lirect  line 
to  th    I    nt.     Th    tl      y      n  1  by  Watt    f  the  com- 

(      t        f    at  h      L     d         If  1 1  ad  b    n  accord- 

u  ^         h      i  aa    t    1  t  m  mpl  If-evident 

a^   t  a[p         tun        th  1    f  tl     Royal  Society 

wild  h        fldt       dittb  trangeness 

made  them  doubt  the  coirectnes.  of  Pi  estle/s  experi- 
ments. They  went  so  far  as  to  laugh  at  it,  SMd  De  Luc, 
as  at  the  es^lanalion  of  the  golden  tooth. 

A  theory,  the  conception  of  which  did  not  present  any 
difficulty,  would  certainly  have  been  despised  by  Caven- 
dish But  recollect  with  what  eagerness,  under  the  in- 
spiration of  that  man  of  genius,  Elagden  claimed  the 
prionty  ot  it  against  Lavoisier. 

Pne-itley,  tonhom  a  great  part  of  the  honour  of  Watt's 
di'icoveiy  belonged, — Priestley,  whose  affectionate  sen- 
tuntfth        Ibdm  bdhtl, 

wftlm  d  dt  fh  ^lAil  1783  — 
L    k  w  th        pn  d    od  g  t  th     1    w    g    f 

an  apparat  bj  th  1  f  wl  h  I  h  n  Mi/ 
und        n  d  y        he     t  fvi  ky^   th  si 

I  1       n  an  hyp  fh        at  wh   h  th  y  la    1   d    n 

th  R  yal  S  ty  wh  h  m  1  C  d  h  m  f  m 
hhbal        rv         hlP       tlyly         llifle 
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aside,  endeavoured  to  upset,  deserves  to  be  registered  in 
ihe  history  of  science  as  a  great  discovery,  whatever 
opinion  we  may  entertain  of  it  at  tlie  present  day,  owing 
to  knowledge  that  has  become  coramon.* 

The  art  of  bleaching  by  meang  of  chlorine,  that  beau- 
tiful invention  of  BerChollet's,  was  introduced  into  Eng- 
land by  James  Watt,  after  the  journey  ho  made  to  Paris 
about  the  end  of  1786.  He  constructed  all  the  requisite 
apparatus,  directed  its  establishment,  presided  at  the  first 
trials  ;  and  then  confided  to  Mr.  Macgregor,  his  father- 
in-law,  the  management  of  the  new  art  Notwithstanding 
the  solicitations  of  the  iUustrious  engineer,  our  celebrated 
counti'yman  had  obstinately  refused^  to  become  a  partner 
in  an  enterprise  which  offered  no  unfavourable  chance, 
and  the  profits  of  which,  it  seemed,  must  become  very 

Scarcely  had  they  discovered,  during  the  second  half 
of  the  last  century,  the  numerous  gaseous  substances, 
wliich  now  act  so  important  a  part  in  the  explanation  of 
chemical  phenomena,  when  they  thought  of  rendering 
them  useful  in  medicine.  Dr.  Beddoes  foEowed  up  this 
idea  with  sagacity  and  perseverance.  Private  subscrip- 
tions even  enabled  him  to  estahiish  a  Pneumatic  Institu- 

*  Lord  Brougham  -was  present  at  the  public  meetang,  where,  in  tha 
mime  of  the  Acadamj  of  Sciences  I  pwd  thia  tribute  of  gratitude  and 
admiration  to  Watt's  memocj.  On  his  return  to  England  he  collected 
some  valuable  documents,  and  again  studied  the  historical  question  to 
which  I  haye  devoted  so  much  spaoa,  with  the  superiority  of  percep- 
tion which  is  famiiisr  to  him,  with  the  scrupulousness,  in  some  meas- 
ure justioiary,  which  might  be  aspect«d  from  aformer  Lord  Chancellor 
of  Great  Britain.  I  owe  to  a  degree  of  kindness,  of  which  I  feel  the 
full  Tfllne,  the  advantage  of  baiug  able  to  offer  the  public  ihe  hitherto 
unpublished  researches  of  my  illnsttious  co-aoademioian.  See  tlie  end 
of  this  eloge, 

t  This  expression  is  correct,  however  fabnlous  it  may  now  appear. 
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tion  at  Clifton,  neai"  Bristol,  where  the  therapeuLic  proper- 
ties of  all  the  gases  were  to  be  careiiiHj  studied.  The 
Pneumatic  Institution  had  for  some  time  the  advantage 
of  being  under  the  direction  of  tfie  young  Humphry 
Davy,  who  was  then  entering  on  his  scientific  career. 
It  could  boast  also  of  having  James  Watt  as  one  of  its 
founders.  The  celebrated  engineer  did  more  :  he  imag- 
ined, described  and  executed,  in  his  manufactory  at  Soho, 
the  apparatus  which  generated  the  gases ;  and  he  admin- 
istered it  to  the  patients.  I  have  found  several  editions 
of  his  Memoir  treating  of  these  researches*  under  ihe 
several  dates  of  1794,  1795,  1796. 

Our  associate's  attention  was  attracted  to  this  subject, 
in  consequence  of  his  being  cruelly  deprived  of  several 
friends  and  relations  before  the  usual  age,  by  diseases  of 
the  chest.  It  was  chiefly  the  lesion  of  the  respiratory 
Cleans  that  Watt  thought  might  be  treated  by  the  aid  of 
the  specific  properties  of  the  new  gases.  He  also  ex- 
pected some  advantage  from  the  action  of  the  impalpable 
molecules,  of  iron,  and  of  zinc,  which  hydrogen  carries 
along  with  it  when  prepared  in  a  certain  way.  I  will 
finally  add,  that  among  the  numerous  medical  notes  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Eeddoes,  and  announcing  results  more  or 
less  decisive,  there  is  one  signed  John  Carmichael,  rela- 
tive to  the  radical  cure  of  h£emoptysis  in  a  servant, 
Richard  Newberry,  who  was  made  at  certain  times  to 
breathe  a  mixture  of  steam  and  carbonic  acid  by  Watt 
himself.     Although  I  am  quite  aware  of  my  utter  incom- 

»  It  was  especially  the  illnaas  of  hia  daughter,  find  the  delicate 
health  of  his  younger  son,  that  led  Watt  to  intewst  himself  so  deeply 
on  this  head.  His  work  was  entitled  a  Sescription  of  a  Pneamafic 
JjiparMas,  mlh  Directions  for  prvcuring  the  FucUtiovs  Airs. —  li'ons- 
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petence  on  such  a  subject,  may  I  not  be  permitted  to 
regret  tliat  a  treatment  which  counted  a  Watt  and  a  Jen- 
ner  among  its  adherents,  has  been  entirely  abandoned, 
although  no  series  of  experiments  can  be  cited  in  mani- 
fest opposition  to  those  of  the  Pneumatic  Institution  at 
Clifton?* 

WATT    IN    tKIVATB    Lll^E.— DETAILS    OF    EVENTS   AND 

OP     HIS      DISPOSITION. HIS      DEATH. NTJMEEODS 

STATUES  EEECTED    TO   HIS   MBMOKY, — REFLECTIONS. 

Watt  had  married,  in  1764,  his  cousin,  Miss  Miller. 
She  was  an  accomplished  person,  of  superior  mind,  and 
whose  never  failing  sweetness  and  cheerfulness  of  dispo- 
sition soon  raised  the  celebrated  engineer  from  the  indo- 
lence, the  melancholy  and  the  misanthropy  that  a  ner- 
vous illness  and  themjustice  of  man  thieatened  to  render 
fataL  But  for  Miss  Mtllei,  Watt  would  piobably  never 
have  made  hii  beautiful  inventions  public  Four  chil- 
dren, two  boyfe  and  two  guls,  were  the  fruit  ot  this  mar- 
riage. Mrs  Watt  died  at  thp  birth  of  i  thud  boy  who 
did  not  suivive.  Hei  husband  wis  then  busy  m  the 
north  of  Scotland,  with  the  plans  foi  the  Caledonian 
Canal.  Why  should  I  not  he  permitted  to  tianscribe 
here  with  all  their  oiiginality  some  hnea  from  the  journal 
to  which  he  commillnd  daily  his  most  piivate  thoughts, 
his  fears,  his  hopes  '  Why  should  I  not  show  him  to 
you,  after  his  misfortune,  stopping  on  the  siU  of  the  door 
of  his  bouse  where  his  svreet  weleomer  no  longer  awaited 

*  Twenty  years  bafore  lie  establishment  of  the  Pnemnatio  Iiisli- 
tution  at  Bristol,  Watt  already  applied  his  ohamloal  and  minerologioal 
knowledge  to  improving  tho  producla  of  n  pottecy  that  he  had  estab- 
lished at  Glaegow  togethec  with  some  fi'ienda,  and  of  which  he  con- 
tinued a  parteei'  to  the  end  of  his  life. 
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him ;  unable  to  reenter  those  rooms,  where  he  was  no 
longer  to  find  ifte  comfort  of  his  life  !  Perhaps  so  true 
a  picture  of  deep  grief  would  silence  those  systematic 
spirits  who — without  pausing  at  the  thousands  of  strik- 
ing contrary  instances — deny  that  the  qualities  of  the 
heart  are  possessed  by  any  man  whose  intellect  haa  been 
nurtured  with  the  fruitful,  the  sublime,  the  imperish- 
able truths  of  the  exact  sciences. 

After  remaming  for  some  years  a  widower,  Watt  had 
again  the  happiness  to  find  in  Miss  Mac  Grigor  a  com- 
panion worthy  of  him  hy  the  variety  of  her  talents,  the 
soundness  of  her  judgment,  and  the  energy  of  her  char- 

At  the  expiration  of  the  patent  granted  him  by  Par- 
liament, Watt,  at  the  beginning  of  1800,  reth-ed  entirely 
from  business. 

His  two  sons  succeeded  him.  Under  the  sensible 
direction  of  Mr.  Boulton  junior  and  the  two  young 
Messrs.  Watt  the  manufactory  at  Soho  prospered,  and 
exhibited  new  and  important  developments.  Even  now 
it  occupies  the  first  rank  in  England  among  the  estab- 
lishments for  constructing  large  machines.  The  second 
of  the  two  sons,  Gregory  Watt,  hecame  known  to  the 
world  in  a  brilliant  manner,  by  his  literary  compositions, 
and  by  his  geological  labours.  He  died  at  the  age  of 
twenty-seven,  in  1804,  of  a  disease  of  the  chest.  This 
sad  event  overthrew  the  illustrious  engineer.  The  ten- 
der attentions  of  his  family  and  of  his  friends  with  diffi- 
culty succeeded  in  restoring  some  degree  of  calm  to  his 
broken   heart.      This   very  justifiable    grief  seems  to 

*  Mrs.  Walt  (Mho  Gtlgot)  expired  1832,.at  a  vei'y  advaaoed  age. 
She  had  endured  the  grief  of  surviving  the  tivo  chiidren  tliat  resulted 
from  her  marriage  with  Mr.  Watt. 
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explain  the  almost  absolute  sUence  which  Watt  main- 
tained during  the  several  latter  years  of  hia  life.  1  am 
far  fi-oni  denying  that  it  was  without  influence  ;  but  what 
occasion  is  there  to  seek  for  extraordinary  causes,  when 
already,  under  date  of  1783,  we  read  in  a  letter  from 
Watt  to  bis  friend  Dr.  Black :  "  Recollect  well,  that  I 
have  no  desire  to  entertain  thfe  public  with  the  experi- 
ments  which  I  have  made ;  "—when  we  also  meet  else- 
where, these  very  singular  words  in  the  mouth  of  a  man 
who  has  filled  the  world  with  his  renown :  "  I  know  only 
two  pleasures,  idleness  and  sleep."  This  sleep,  however, 
was  very  light ;  and  let  ns  add,  that  the  least  excitement 
sufficed  to  rouse  him  from  his  favourite  idleness.  All 
the  objects  that  were  presented  to  him  gradually  received 
from  him  a  mental  suggestion  of  change  of  form,  of 
nature,  or  of  construction,  which  would  have  rendered 
them  capable  of  important  applications.  These  concep- 
tions, for  want  of  opportunities  of  being  produced,  were 
lost  to  the  world.*  The  following  anecdote  will  explain 
my  ideas. 

A  company  at  Glasgow  had  erected  large  buildings 
and  powerful  engines  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Clyde, 
intended  to  carry  wafer  to  all  the  houses  *in  the  town. 
When  this  work  was  completed,  they  perceived  that  there 
existed  on  the  opposite  shore  a  spring,  or  rather  a  natural 
filter,  which  gave  the  wafer  evidently  superior  qualities. 

*  There  can  be  no  doubt  tliat  Watt  was  deaply  affeclod  by  liis  msl- 
anclioly  bereavement;  but  Ms  mental  euBrgy  was  nerac  impaired  by 
it,  nor  his  Interest  in  eoienoe  and  literature  weakened.  Indeed  thara 
seems  to  be  but  little  reooDeclion  of  the  lengthy  silence  above  alluded 
to.  The  anacdota  which  follows  respecting  Hie  lobatet's  tail,  which 
he  imitaied  on  a  large  scale  by  a  EOrt  of  ball-and-socket  movement, 
shows  that  hia  inyentive  powers  were  still  bright  and  fertile  in  1811. 
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To  change  the  site  of  the  establishment,  could  not  even 
be  proposed  ;  tJiey  therefore  thought  of  leading  a  fixed 
conduit-pipe  all  across  the  river,  along  the  bottom,  the 
mouth  of  which  should  always  be  in  the  midst  of  porta- 
ble mater ;  but  the  construction  of  the  wood-work  to 
support  Buch  a  pipe,  on  its  muddy,  changeable,  and  un- 
even bed,  always  covered  with  several  metres  of  water, 
seemed  to  require  too  heavy  an  outlay.  Watt  was  con- 
sulted. His  solution  was  all  ready;  having  some  days 
before  seen  a  lobster  on  the  table,  he  sought  and  found 
how  mechanism  might,  with  the  aid  of  some  iron,  form  a 
series  of  articulations,  which  should  have  all  the  flexible 
mobility  of  the  tail  of  cru-Jtacea  ■  he  therefore  proposed 
an  articuhted  conduit  pipe  susceptiblp  ot  hendmg  itself 
to  all  tte  pie  ent  and  tutuie  inflections  of  the  bed  of  the 
nvei  Accirdi  g  to  the  plans  inl  designs  of  Watt 
therefore  the  Gla  j,ow  Gompiny  oideied  this  iron  lob 
■itpr  t'iil  to  be  made  sixty  eentimeties  {nearly  two  feet) 
m  diameter  and  ibove  fiiree  bundled  mefrei  (1000 
feet  English)  in  length    and  its  success  h  is  complete 

Those  who  had  the  hippmess  of  being  perionally 
acquainted  with  him  do  not  hf^itate  to  asseit  that  in  his 
own  louse  the  qu'dities  of  lis  heart  shone  even  above 
those  ot  the  phibsopher  An  inf-mtine  candour  the 
greatest  imphcity  of  minnfrs  a  love  of  justice  C'lined 
bejond  every  sciuple  an  inexl austible  benevolence, 
the'.e  aie  the  virtues  that  have  given  nse  to  indelible 
iecollectiouB  both  in  Scotland  and  Fngland  Watt 
although  so  moderate  and  so  gentle  became  iintated 
when  in  hi**  pieseuce  an  invention  was  not  assigned  to 
it  tiup  authoi  e  pecnily  when  any  low  flatterer  wished 
to  ennch  him  at  othei  men  i  expense  In  his  eyes 
scientific  discoveries  were  the  h  gbest  of  all  propeity 
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WLole  hours  of  discussion  did  not  seem  too  much  fo  him, 
if  the  object  was  to  do  justice  to  diffident  inventors,  either 
robbed  by  plagiarists,  or  only  forgotten  by  an  un^ateful 
public. 

Watt's  memory  might  be  cited  as  prodigious,  even 
by  the  side  of  ^11  that  is  related  of  this  feculty  in  some 
highly  endowed  men.  Its  extent,  however,  was  its  least 
merit ;  it  imbibed  all  that  was  of  any  value ;  and  it  en- 
tirely rejected,  almost  inatinctively,  the  superfluities  that 
it  would  have  been  useless  to  preserve. 

The  variety  of  knowledge  possessed  by  our  academi- 
cian would  be  truly  incredible,  if  not  attested  by  many 
i-rainent  men.  Lord  Jeffrey,  in  an  eloquent  biographical 
notice,  happily  characterized,  both  the  strong  and  subtle 
intelligence  of  his  friend,  when  he  compared  it  to  the 
elephant's  trunk,  so  wonderfully  organized,  that  the 
animal  uses  it  with  equal  facility  either  to  ''pick  up  a 
pin  "  or  "  to  rend  an  oalt." 

Sir  Walter  Scott  speaks  of  his  countryman  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms,  in  the  preface  to  The  Monastery ; —  • 

"  It  wKE  only  once  my  fortuna  to  meet  liim,  whether  in  body  or  in 
epiiit  it  mattara  not.    There  were  aaeembled  about  half  a  score  of  onr 

Northern  Lights Amidet  this  company  Btcod  Mr.  IVatt,  fJifl 

man  whose  genius  discovered  the  means  of  multiplying  our  national 
resonrces  Co  a  degree  perhaps  even  beyond  his  own  stupendous  pow- 
ers of  oalculatian  and  combination ;  bringing  the  treasures  of  the 
abyss  to  Hie  summit  of  the  earth;  giving  the  feeble  arm  of  man  the 
momeiitum  of  an  Afrite ;  commanding  manu&ctures  to  rise,  as  the 
rod  of  the  prophet  produced  water  in  the  desert;  affording  Che  means 
of  dispensing  with  that  time  and  tide  whicli  wait  for  no  roan ;  and  of 
sailing  without  that  wind  which  defied  the  commands  and  threats  of 
Sersea  himself.  This  potent  eommaiider  of  the  elenieats,  the  ahridger 

*  We  have  thought  it  bettei'  to  give  the  whole  passage  from  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  than  to  reproduce  it  torn  our  author's  French;  nor 
have  we  adopted  his  omiasions. —  Tramlalor. 
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of  time  and  space,  this  mngioinn  whose  clondy  mnobinety  has  pro- 
dnoed  a  change  on  the  world,  the  effects  of  which,  extraordinary  as 
they  arc,  are  perhaps  only  now  beginning  to  be  felt,  was  not  only  the 
profonnd  man  of  aoianee,  the  most  snccassftil  combiner  of  powers  and 
calculator  of  numbers  as  alapted  to  praoticil  purposes,  was  not  only 
one  of  the  most  ge      ally  wll     fcmdbt  fthe  best  and  kind- 

est of  human  beings 

"  There  hs  stood  d  I  by  th    Ittl   b    d  I  have  mentioned 

of  northern  lit«rat  t  1  ss  t  g    erally  speaking,  of 

their  own  feme  and  tl  p  th      th  National  Regiments 

are  supposed  to  b  j  al  f  th  h  gh  h  act  which  they  have  won 
upon  service.  M  thmk  lytse  dl  whtl  shall  never  see  or 
hear  again.  In  his  eighty-fifth  (eigliiy-liiird!)  year,  the  alert,  kind, 
benevolent,  old  man  liad  his  attention  at  every  one's  question,  his 
information  at  every  one's  command. 

"  His  talents  and  fancy  overflowed  on  every  subject.  One  gentle- 
man was  a  deep  philologist— he  talked  with  him  on  the  origin  of  the 
alphabet  as  if  he  had  been  coeval  with  Cadmus ;  another,  a  celebrated 
oritio — you  would  hare  said  the  old  man  bad  studied  pdhtioal  economy 
and  belleE-Iettres  all  his  life;  of  aoience  it  is  unneeeasary  to  speak,  it 
was  his  own  distinguished  walk.  And  yet.  Captain  Clutterhuck, 
when  he  spoke  with  your  countryman,  Jedediah  Cleisbbotbam,  you 
would  have  sworn  he  had  been  coeval  with  Clavec'se  and  Burley,  with 
the  peraecntors  and  persecuted,  and  could  number  every  shot  the 
dragoons  had  fired  at  the  fugitive  covenanters.  In  feet  we  diacovered 
that  no  novel  of  the  least  ceiebi-lty  escaped  his  perusal,  and  that  the 
gifted  man  of  science  was  as  mnch  addicted  tolhe  productions  of  your 
native  country  (the  land  of  Utopia  aforesaid),  in  otlier  words,  aa 
sliameiess  and  obstinate  a  peruser  of  novels  aa  if  he  had  been  a  very 
miUinet's  apprentice  of  eighteen." 

If  our  associate  had  wished  it,  he  could  also  have  made 
himself  a  name  among  novelists.  Among  his  intimate 
friends  he  seldom  failed  to  improve  on  the  teri'ible, 
moving,  or  bnriesque  anecdotes  ihat  he  heard  related.  The 
minute  details  of  his  recitals,  the  proper  names  with 
which  he  strewed  them ;  the  technical  descriptions  he 
gave  of  the  castles,  the  country  houses,  the  forests,  the 
caverns,  to  which  the  scene  was  successively  transferred, 
gave  to  these  impromptus  such  an  air  of  veracity,  that  one 
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could  not  entertain  the  slightest  sentiaient  of  distrust. 
0  h  w  W         a>  s  how  to  extricate 

h      har  jT  which  he  had  im- 

p    d  h  h  0  h     friends  perceived, 

by  m  p     h  s  of  snuff  he  took, 

h       ai  w  h  o   excuse   frequent 

pa  d  S[    n     m  fl  He  therefore  ad- 

dres    d    h      nd  q  es  im :  "  Are  jou  per- 

hap  g  y        y   IT  own   creation  ? " 

That  donht  astonishes  me,  wittily  replied  the  old  man ; 
"  during  the  twenty  years  that  I  have  had  the.  happiness 
of  passing  my  evenings  with  you,  I  have  done  nothing 
else  !  It  is  possible  that  they  really  wished  to  represent 
ine  as  emulous  of  Eobertson  or  of  Hume,  whilst  all  my 
ambition  was  hmitod  to  follow,  however  far  behind,  the 
steps  of  Princess  Scheherazade  in -the  Thoitsand  and 
One  Mghts!" 

Each  year,  during  a  very  short  visit  to  London,  or  to 
other  towns  at  a  less  distance  from  Birmingham,  Watt 
examined  minutely  aU  the  novelties  that  had  appeared 
since  his  preceding  visit.  I  do  not  except  even  the  sight 
of  the  industrious  fleas  or  the  puppet-shows ;  for  the 
illustrious  engineer  went  to  them  w  th  all  the  delight  of 
aschool-boy.  While  perusmg  e\en  at  the  present  day, 
the  itinerary  of  these  annual  exomaions,  we  should  find 
luminous  traces  of  TVatts  piesence  At  Manchester  for 
example,  we  should  see  the  hydraulic  ram  serving,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  proposition,  to  raise  the  water  of  con- 
densation from  a  steam-engine  up  to  the  reservoir  feeding 
the  caldron. 

Watt  generally  resided  on  an  estate  near  Soho  called 
Heathfield,  which  he  acquired  about  the  year  1790. 
The  filial  veneration  of  my  friend  Mr,  James  Watt,  for 
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every  thing  eonnect«d  with  his  fether's  memory,  pro- 
ciirred  for  me,  in  1834,  the  satisfaction  of  finding  the 
hbrary  and  the  furniture  at  Heathfleld  in  the  same  state 
in  which  the  illustrious  engineer  left  them.  Another 
property  on  the  picturesque  banks  of  the  river  "Wye.  in 
Wales,  offers  to  the  tourist  numerous  proofs  of  the  en- 
lightened taste  both  of  Watt  and  of  his  son,  by  the 
improvement  of  the  roads,  by  the  plantations,  and  by 
agricultural  labours  of  all  kinds. 

Watt's  health  had  become  stronger  with  his  years. 
His  intellectual  faculties  continued  in  full  vigour  to  his 
last  moments.  He  thought  at  one  time  that  they  were 
declining,  and  adhering  to  the  thought  expressed  on  the 
sesJ  that  he  had  selected  (an  eye  surrounded  by  the  word 
Observare),  he  determined  to  clear  up  his  doubts  by  self- 
observation  ;  accorflingly,  when  above  seventy,  we  see 
him  seeking  the  kind  of  study  to  which  he  should  best 
have  recourse  for  a  trial,  aud  distressed  that  no  subject 
was  new  to  him.  He  recollects  at  last  that  there  is  an 
Anglo-Saxon  language,  that  it  is  a  difficult  language,  and 
the  Anglo-Saxon  becomes  the  desired  experimental  means, 
— the  facility  which  he  finds  in  rendering  himself  master 
of  it,  proves  to  him  how  unfounded  his  apprehensions 

Wtd  tdh  Itdytothe  construction  of  a 
m  h  f  pyngp  m[tly  ther  statues  or  sculpture 
t       y  whmthm        1  fidelity.     This  machine, 

f  wh   h         h  p     tl      art  w  11  not  be  deprived,  must 
h        b        w  II  ad  an    d      Ma  y  of  its  productions — 
al    ady      ry    ati  t    t    y — m  j  1  e  seen  in  various  pri- 
t        11    t  n  &    tla   1      d  n  England.     The  illus- 

t  gn       hdp         tlthmin  joke,  as  the  first 

y      f     y  arti  t    nte     g  the  eighty-third  year  of 
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It  was  not  permitted  to  our  associate  to  see  the  end  of 
this  eighty-third  year.  From  the  very  beginning  of  the 
summer  of  1819,  some  alarming  symptoms  defied  all  the 
powers  of  medicine.  "Watt  himself  was  not  deceived. 
He  said  to  the  numerous  friends  who  visited  him — "  I 
am  moved  by  the  attachment  that  you  show  me,  I  hasten 
to  thauk  you  for  it,  as  you  see  me  arrived  at  my  last  ill- 
ness." His  son  did  not  appear  to  him  sufficiently  re- 
signed ;  whereupon  he  each  day  sought  a  new  reason  by 
which  to  point  out  to  him  with  gentleness  and  tenderness, 
"  all  the  motives  of  consolation  tliat  he  might  derive  from 
the  eircumstances  under  which  the  inevitable  event  was 
about  to  occur."  This  sad  event  did  in  fact  take  place 
on  the  25th  of  August,  1819. 

"Watt  was  buried  by  the  side  of  the  parish  church  of 
Heathfield,  near  Birmingham,  in  the  county  of  Stafibi-d. 
Mr.  James  Watt,  whose  distinguished  talents,  imd  whose 
noble  sentimenla  delighted  his  father's  heart  for  nearly 
twenty-five  years,  erected  a  splendid  Gothic  monument 
to  him,  and  it  now  greatly  adorns  Handsworth  Church.* 
In  the  centre  there  stands  an  admirable  statue  by 
Chanti-ey,  the  exact  representation  of  the  old  man's 
noble  features. 

A  second  statue,  also  of  marble,  from  the  hands  of  the 
same  sculptor,  has  been  placed  by  filial  piety  in  one  of 
the  halls  of  the  brilliant  univei-aity  where,  during  his 
youth,  the  then  unknown  artist,  though  harassed  by  the 
corporation,  received  such  flattering  and  well-deserved 
encouragement.     !Nor  has  Greenock  forgotten  that  Watt 

*  To  a  ganeral  reader  Ibis  parngcaph  might  oonfey  an  ambignity! 
Wntt  died  in  his  house  at  Heathfleld,  at  the  age  of  eighty- three  ysan 
and  seven  monthEj  and  his  ramains  ore  deposited  in  the  chancel  of 
the  adjoining  parochial  charoh  of  Handawonh,  near  those  of  hia  es- 
oelleiit  friend  Mies  Eoalton.—  Tranilator. 
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was  born  there.  The  inhabitants  have  subscribed  for  a 
statue  of  the  illustrious  mechanic,  to  be  placed  in  a  fine 
library,  built  on  a  piece  of  ground  generously  given  by 
Sir  Michael  Shaw  Stewart ;  and  there  will  be  gathered 
the  books  that  the  town  possessed,  and  the  collection  of 
scientific  works  that  Watt  had  presented  to  the  town 
during  his  life.  This  building  has  ah'eady  cost  BHQOl. 
sterling  (upwards  of  87,000  frs.  of  our  money),  a  con- 
siderable expense  for  which  the  liberality  of  Mr,  Waft, 
Junior,  has  provided.  A  grand  colossal  statue  in  bronze, 
on  a  beautiful  granite  base,  now  adorns  one  of  the  angles 
of  George's  Square,  at  Glasgow  ;  proving  to  all  beholders, 
how  much  that  capital  of  Scotch  indnstiy  prides  itself  irk 
having  been  the  cradle  of  Watt's  discoveries.  Finally,* 
the  gates  of  Westminster  Abbey  opened  at  the  imposing 
voice  of  a  host  of  subscribers ;  and  a  colossal  statue  of 
our  co-academician,  of  Carrara  marble,  a  masterpiece  of 
Chantrey's,  the  pedestal  bearing  an  inscription  by  Lord 
Brougham,  has  become  witbin  these  few  years  one  of  the 
principal  ornaments  of  the  English  Pantheon.  Doubt- 
less a  little  coquetry  was  necessary  to  bring  together  the 
illustrious  names  of  Watt,  Chantrey,  and  Brougham  on 
the  same  monument ;  but  I  can  see  nothing  to  hlatne  in 
it :  glory  to  the  people  who  thus  seize  every  opportunity 
of  honouring  their  great  men  ! 

This  inscription  by  Lord  Brougham,  put  on  the 
pedestal  of  the  statue  of  our  confrere,  appears  fo  us  to 
be  worthy  of  a  place  in  these  pages,  devoted  to  the  mem- 
ory of  one  of  the  greatest  geniuses  that  ever  illustrated 
science  and  mdustry  ;  we  will  reproduce  it  then  literally, 
a  translation  shall  follow  ; — 

*  Two  yeaia  ago  a  statue  ol  Watt  was  eiectsd  in  Edinbui^li.— 
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JAMES  WATT, 


Tl  all  t  d  fl      1    g     t  t  d 

a   1     t     m  li     h  f  W  t       M    f 

k     wl  1        t  —  1 1=   h  f  ill   1  1    ty      f  1.  U 

tdh  tedhUhm  f  rrw 

1    wl         ra         g    t  t         y  th         1        tl     k  tl   y 
t  tl  !     f      nt  n         It  w    b  1        th 

m    m  li  ary  m  mmgtat         m  tn5(I 

must  conless  they  have  not  dared  to  say  all  the  miniaters), 
would  have  a  right  to  statues.  I  know  not  whether 
Homer,  Aristotle,  Descartes,  Newton  would  appear  to 
these  new  Arisfarchi  deserving  of  a  bust ;  assuredly  they 
would  refusq  the  most  unassuming  medal  to  the  Papins, 
the  Vaucansons,  the  "Watts,  the  Arkwrights,  and  other 
mechanics,  unknown,  perhaps,  in  a  certain  world,  but 
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whose  renown  will  go  on  increasing  from  \ge  to  age  with 
the  piogiess  of  knowledge  When  =uch  heieaies  are 
biought  forwaid  in  open  Jij light,  we  ought  not  to  dis- 
dim  combating  them  It  la  not  without  reason  that  the 
pubbc  has  been  cilled  a  sponge  of  piejucticea  ,  now  pre- 
judices aie  hke  noxiouo  weeda,  the  slightest  effoit  sufBces 
to  extirpate  them  on  their  flist  appearance  ,  but,  on  the 
olher  hind,  they  resist  if  they  aie  illoned  time  to  grow, 
to  expand,  to  seize  by  their  numeious  organs  all  Ihat  is 
suitei  to  their  natuie 

K  this  discussion  should  wound  the  self  love  of  some 
people  I  must  lemirk  that  it  has  been  piovokeJ  Have 
the  learned  men  of  oui  own  limes  uttered  compkiints  at 
not  seeing  any  of  the  gieat  authors,  whose  inheritance 
they  cultivate,  figure  m  those  long  linges  of  colossal 
statues  which  aulhoiity  pompous^  r^iaci  on  oui  bridges 
and  in  our  pubhc  squires '  Do  they  not  know  that 
then  monuments  aie  fragile,  tint  storms  upset  and  de- 
stioy  them,  that  frost  i-ufiiLOs  to  spoil  then  outhnes,  aud 
to  reduce  them  to  imorphoiis  blocks  ? 

Their  sculpture  and  their  paintmg  is  the  press  Thanks 
to  that  admiiable  invention,  when  the  woiks  which  science 
or  imagination  produces  possess  real  merit,  they  may  defy 
time  and  political  revolutions.  Keitlier  the  exigencies  of 
the  Exchequer,  nor  the  inquietudes  and  terrors  of  des- 
pots, could  prevent  those  productions  fr-om  penetrating 
beyond  the  best-guarded  frontiers.  A  thousand  ships 
will  carry  them,  in  various  shapes,  from  one  hemisphere 
to  the  other.  They  will  be  read  in  Iceland  and  in  Van 
Diemen's  Land  at  the  same  time.  They  will  be  read  at 
evening  meetings  in  the  humble  cottage,  they  will  be  read 
in  brilliant  assemblies  in  palaces.  The  author,  the  artist, 
the  engineer  are  known,  appreciated,  by  the  whole  world, 
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by  that  whicli  there  is  in  tnau  of  most  noble,  of  most 
elevated :  by  the  soul,  by  the  .thoughts,  by  the  intellect. 
How  foolish  must  that  man  be  who,  placed,  on  such  a 
theatre,  should  be  detected  in  wishing  that  his  lineaments 
were  preserved  by  the  chisel  of  a  David,*  to  be  some  day 
exposed  to  the. glances  of  idlers  taking  their  walk.  Such 
honours,  I  repeat  it,  need  not  he  envied  by  the  learned 
mfui,  by  the  author,  or  by  the  artist ;  but  they  ought  not, 
on  any  account,  to  allow  themselves  to  be  declared  un- 
worthy of  them.  Such,  at  least,  have  been  the  thoughts 
that  lead  me  to  submit  the  following  discussion  to  your 
judgm.ent. 

Is  it  not  a  truly  strange  circumstance,  that  these  vain 
pretensions  that  I  am  combating  should  have  been  raised 
merely  on  account  of  these  five  statues,  not  one  of  which 
cost  a  single  obolus  to  the  public  treasury  ?  Far  from 
me,  however,  to  lake  advantage  of  this  inconsiderateness. 
I  prefer  taking  the  question  in  a  more  general  point 
of  view,  such  as  it  was  laid  down :  the  pretended  pre- 
eminence of  arms  over  letters,  over  science,  over  art ;  for 
we  must  not  deceive  ourselves — if  magistrates  and  ad- 
ministrators have  been  mentioned  together  with  mihtary 
men,  it  was  only  as  a  passport. 

The  shortness  of  the  time  aOowed  me  for  this  discus- 

*  It  is  uncertain  whether  thB  noted  Jaoques  Louis  David,  or  Pierre 
Jean  David  is  liere  meant;  for  tbougii  llie  fonusr  is  generally  Icnowa 
as  a  painter  only,  be  proposed  to  oonstmct  a  hage  colossus  in  honour 
of  the  people,  out  of  the  ruins  of  royal  statues ;  and  of  this  he  roafle  B. 
model.  But  we  could  have  wished  that  our  author's  taste  had  pre- 
vented his  intruding  the  tmismB  in  tliis  and  in  the  tirade  which  fol- 
lows; at  least,  the  biogiapliy  of  the  enriched  and  greatly  honoured 
Watt  bordly  appears  to  he  a  fit  peg  whereon  to  hang  so  laboured  a 
declamation.  Even  now,  one  of  the  finest  line-of-battle  ships  in  the 
British  fleet  is  the  James  Watt;  still,  we  admit,  the  best  records  of 
an  emment  man  are  certainly  his  works.— TVaiisinioi-. 
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sion,  imposes  oa  me  the  duty  of  being  methodical.  In 
order  that  my  sentiments  may  not  be  mistaken,  I  will  at 
once  declare  aloud  that  independence,  that  national  lib- 
erlj,  are  in  my  opinion  the  greatest  possible  good ;  that 
to  defend  them  against  foreigners,  or  against  internal 
enemies,  is  our  first  duty ;  and  that  to  have  defended 
them  at  the  cost  of  our  blood,  is  the  highest  title  to  pub- 
lic gratitude.  Eaise,  raise  splendid  monuments  to  the 
memory  of  the  soldiers  who  fell  on  the  glorious  ramparts 
of  Mayence,  on  the  immortal  fields  of  Zurich,  of  Marengo, 
and  certtunly  my  offering  shall  not  be  waited  for ;  but  do 
not  require  me  to  do  violence  to  my  reason,  to  the  senti- 
ments that  Nature  has  implanted  in  the  human  heart ;  do 
not  hope  that  I  will  ever  consent  to  place  all  military 
services  on  the  same  level. 

What  Frenchman  possessed  of  a  heart,  even  in  the 
g      i  L         Xn  Id  h  ght  f  mpl 

f  CO  rag         h        m  h  f  1  y        th 


D              d 

m    g  th     whi  Iw    d      t  fl  m     th  t 

i             1    h 

wns   th      ill  ges    a  d    1     n  h        nt  y 

f  th     Pit 

t 

N  tl 

tt     a  th  u    nd  p    di         f  p  ti 

f    I 
t    th    halt  d 

f  b         y            all     t      Idi       p      t    t  d 
t    i  d  S  ns              d          h  d  th    d 

t     cl       h     h 
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<>t  b^ttlea  to  the  ciucible  of  a  conscientious  anoljsuj, 
ljt,lic\e  me,  th^t  e^en  if  you  maLe  an  equitable  partition 
hj  chance  (i  ^oit  ot  ally  ioi  «liom  oni,  il«aj&  miko^ 
allowince,  as  being  ilumb),  manj  pietenJed  lieroes  will 
ippear  to  )ou  very  unwoithy  of  th^t  pompous  titk 

If  it  were  found  requisite,  I  wouid  not  recoil  fiora 
i  detailed  esaimnation  ,  I,  who  m  a  piirelj  academic 
( ireer,  can  have  had  but  little  opportunity  ot  collecting 
tjnect  doLumejit^  on  auch  a  subject, — I  could  for  exam 
plo,  cite  in  our  own  annals  a  recent  battle,  a  battle  gained, 
the  official  report  of  which  describes  it  aa  having  been 
foreseen  and  calmly  prepared,  with  the  most  consummate 
abiUty ;  but  whicfi,  in  reality,  was  the  result  of  a  sudden 
rush  on  the  part  of  the  soldiers,  without  any  order  from 
the  Commander-in-Chief  to  whom  the  honour  was  as- 
signed, without  his  having  been  there,  without  his  having 
known  of  it  I 

To  escape  from  the  commonplace  reproach  of  incom- 
petence, I  wiU  call  on  some  militai'y  men  themselves  to 
aid  in  supporting  the  philosophic  thesis  which  1  maintain. 
It  will  be  seen  what  enthusiastic  and  enlightened  appre. 
ciators  they  were  of  intellectual  labours  ;  it  will  be  seen 
that  in  their  inner  mind,  these  never  held  a  second  raiik. 
Obliged  to  restrict  myself,  I  will  try  to  make  high  re- 
nown supply  the  deficiency  of  number  and  novelty :  I 
will  cite  Alexander,  Pompey,  Csesar,  and  Napoleon  ! 

The  Macedonian  conqueror's  admiration  of  Homer  is 
historical.  Aristotle  at  his  desire  undertook  the  task  of 
revising  the  text  of  the  Iliad,  That  corrected  copy  be- 
came a  cherished  book  ;  and  when,  in  the  centre  of  Asia, 
amidst  the  spoils  of  Darius,  a  magaiticent  casket  was 
found,  enriched  with  gold,  pearls,  and  precious  stones, 
which  seemed  to  excite  the  covetousness  of  his  highest 
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officers,  the  conqueror  of  Arbela  exclaimed :  "  Let  that 
be  reseryed  for  me ;  it  shall  contain  my  Homer,  It  is 
the  best  and  most  faithful  counsellor  I  have  in  my  mili- 
tary affairs.  Besides,  it  is  but  just  that  the  richest  pro- 
duction of  art  should  preserve  the  most  precious  work  of 
the  human  mind," 

The  sacking  of  Thebes  had  already  shown,  still  more 
clearly,  the  unlimited  respect  and  admiration  that  Alex- 
ander entertained  for  letters.  Only  one  family  out  of 
that  populous  city  escaped  death  and  slavery :  this  was 
the  family  of  Pindar.  Only  one  house  remained  intact 
amidst  the  ruined  temples,  palaces,  and  private  dwellings  : 
thi^  was  the  house  where  Pindar  was  born,  not  Epami- 
nonda'*  ' 

IVhen  Pompey,  after  finishing  the  war  against  Mithri- 
dates,  went  to  visit  the  celebrated  philosopher  Posidonias, 
he  prohibited  the  lictors  from  knocking  at  the  door  with 
their  sticks,  as  was  the  custom.  Thus,  says  Pliny,  were 
the  fasces  of  the  man  who  had  seen  the  East  and  the 
West  prosti-ated  before  him,  lowered  before  the  humble 
dwelling  of  a  learned  man  ! 

Csesar,  who  may  also  be  claimed  as  a  man  of  letters, 
allows  us  to  perceive,  in  at  least  twenty  places  in  his  im- 
mortal Commentaries,  what  rank  was  occupied  in  his  own 
esteem  by  the  various  faculties  with  which  nature  had  so 
liberally  endowed  Lim.  How  brief  he  is,  how  rapid  in 
[■elating  combats  and  battles  !  See,  on  the  contrary, 
whether  he  thinks  any  detail  superfluous  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  temporary  bridge  by  means  of  which  his  army 
crossed  the  Rhine.  It  is  because  success  depended  here 
on  the  conception,  and  the  conception  was  exclusively 
his  own. 

It  has  also  been  already  remarked,  that  the  part  which 
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CEesar  by  preference  attributed  to  bimself  in  the  events 
of  the  war,  that  of  which  he  seems  to  have  been  most 
proud,  was  a  moral  influence.  Gasar  harangued  his  army, 
is  constantly  the  first  phrase  with  which  he  begins,  when 
describing  a  battle  gained.  And  Geesar  did  not  arrive 
soon  enough  to  talk  to  his  soldiers,  to  exhort  them  to  con- 
duct themselves  well,  is  the  general  accompaniment  of  the 
recital  of  a  surprise  or  of  a  momentary  repulse.  The 
general  frequently  undertakes  to  efface  himself  in  the 
presence  of  the  orator.  And  the  judicious  Montaigne 
remarks  :  "  His  language,  truly,  in  many  places,  does 
him  notable  service  ! " 

Meantime,  without  transition,  without  even  insisting 
on  the  well-known  exclamation  of  Frederic  the  Great: 
"  I  would  rather  have  written  the  Century  of  Louis  XIV. 
by  VoUaire,  than  have  gained  a  hundred  batiks."  I 
come  to  Napoleon.  As  we  must  hasten  on,  I  will  not 
recall  the  celebrated  prodamaiions,  written  under  the 
shade  of  the  Egyptian  Pyramids  by  the  Memler  of  the 
Institute,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army  of  the  East ; 
nor  the  treaties  of  peace,  in  which  monuments  of  art  or 
of  science  were  the  price  of  the  vanquished  people's  ran- 
som ;  nor  the  pi-ofound  esteem  which  the  general,  become 
emperor,  never  ceased  to  feel  for  the  Lagranges,  the  La- 
places,  the  Monges,  the  Berthollets,  nor  the  riches  nor 
the  honours  which  he  showered  down  upon  them.  An 
anecdote,  little  known,  will  lead  more  directly  to  my 
aim. 

Everybody  remembers  the  decennial  prizes.  The  four 
classes  of  the  Institute  had  sketched  out  rapid  analyses 
of  the  progress  made  in  the  sciences,  letters,  and  arts. 
The  presidents  and  the  secretaries  were  to  be  called  in 
I  to  read  them  to  Napoleon,  in  the  presence  of 
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the  great  dignitaries  of  the  empire,  and  [lie  Council  of 
State, 

On  the  27th  of  February,  1808,  it  came  to  the  turn 
of  the  French  Academy.  Aa  may  be  easily  supposed, 
the  assembly  on  that  day  was  even  more  numerous  than 
usual ;  who  does  not  think  himself  a  judge  in  matters  of 
taste  ?  Chenier  reads.  He  is  listened  to  with  attentive 
silence :  but  all  at  once  he  is  interrupted  by  the  emperor, 
who,  putting  his  hand  on  his  heart,  his  body  leaning  for- 
ward, his  voice  affected  by  a  visible  emotion,  exclaimed  : 
"It  is  too  much,  too  much,  Gentlemen,  you  overpower 
me  !  words  fwl  me  in  which  to  expi-ess  my  gratitude ! " 

1  leave  you  to  imagine  the  deep  surprise  of  the  many 
courtiers  who  witnessed  this  scene  ;  those  men  who  from 
flattery  to  flattery  had  come  at  last  to  say  to  their  master, 
and  without  his  appeaJ'ing  astonished  at  it:  "When 
God  had  created  Napoleon,  he  felt  the  want  of  re- 
pose ! " 

But  what  then  were  the  words  that  went  so  exactly,  so 
directly  to  the  heart  of  Napoleon  ?  These  words  wei-e 
the  following : — 

In  camps  wheie  fai  from  the  calamities  of  the  nite 
noi  n»tion»l  gloiy  waa  unaltei^bly  peaU^ed  ■tnolhe 
style  of  eloquence  arose  unknown  i  ntil  then  to  modem 
nations  We  must  even  ickno^slelge  thit  nhen  wc  read 
in  ancient  authors  harangues  fiom  the  most  renowned 
leaders  we  aie  often  tempted  to  idmire  only  the  talent 
of  the  hi'itonans  in  them  But  hi-re  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt  the  monuments  exist  hisloiv  his  only  to  collect 
them  together  It  was  trom  the  armies  of  Italy  that 
those  beautiful  proclamations  emanated  m  wi  ich  the 
conqueroi  <.f  Loii  and  of  Arcoli  created  at  the  sane 
time  1  new  sjsfem  of  warfar*"    ind  i  new    lyle  of  ra  I 
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tary  eloquence,  of  which  lie  will  for  ever  remain  the 
model." 

On  the  28tb  of  Fehraarj,  the  ^ay  after  the  celebrated 
sitting  that  I  have  jaat  described,  the  Moniteur,  with  ils 
hnoien  Jidelity,  published  an  answer  from  the  emperor  to 
Chenier'a  discourse.  It  was  cold,  laconic,  unmeaning ; 
it  had,  in  short,  all  the  characteiistics  that  other  people 
would  say  are  those  of  an  official  document.  As  to  the 
incident  that  I  recorded,  there  was  no  allusion  to  it ;  a 
wretched  concession  to  predominant  opinions,  to  the  sns- 
ceptibililies  of  a  milifary  etiquette  !  The  mastei-  of  the 
world,  to  use  Pliny's  expression,  ceding  for  a  moment  to 
his  inward  feeling,  had  oot  the  less  bowed  his  fascea  to 
the' literary  title  awarded  to  him  by  an  Academy. 

These  reflections  on  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
maa  of  letters  and  the  man  of  ai-ms,  although  not  chiefly 
suggested  by  what  is  said,  by  what  is  done  under  our 
ocular  experieace,  would  not  be  inapplicable  to  the 
country  of  James  Watt,  I  travelled  not  long  since 
tlirough  England  and  Scotland.  The  good  will  with 
which  I  was  received,  authovized  questions  on  my  part, 
as  dry,  as  pointed,  as  direct,  as  might,  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, have  come  only  from  the  president  of  a  com- 
mission of  inquiry.  Already  fully  preoccupied  with  the 
obligation  I  should  be  under,  at  my  return,  to  give  a 
judgment  on  the  illustrious  mechanic ;  already  feeling 
uneasy  at  the  solemn  character  of  the  meeting  before 
which  I  am  speaking,  I  had  prepared  the  following 
question :  "  What  do  you  think  of  the  influence  that 
Watt  had  on  the  riches,  on  the  power,  and  on  the  pros- 
perity of  England  ? "  I  do  not  exaggerate  in  saying 
that  I  addressed  this  question  to  upwards  of  a  hundred 
persons  belonging  to  all  classes  of  society,  to  aU  varie- 
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ties  of  political  opinions,  from  the  most  violent  radicals 
to  the  most  obstinate  eonservatiYes.  The  answer  was 
always  the  same ;  every  one  placed  the  services  of  our 
academician  above  all  comparison ;  each  man  qnoted, 
besides,  the  discourses  pronounced  at  the  meeting  in 
which  the  Westminster  sfatue  was  voted,  as  the  faithful 
and  unanimous  expression  of  the  sentiments  of  the  Eng- 
lish nation.     "What  did  these  discourses  say  ? 

Lord  Liverpool,  Prime  Minister  of  the  Crown,  calls 
"Watt,  "  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  men  that  England 
ever  produced,  one  of  the  greatest  benefactors  to  the 
human  race."  He  declared  that  "  his  inventions  liave 
aagmented  the. resources  of  his  country  and  of  the  whole 
world,  to  an  incalculable  degree."  Then,  considering 
the  question  in  a  political  jwint  of  view,  he  added, — "  I 
have  lived  at  a  time,  when  the  success  of  a  war  depended 
on  the  possibility  of  pushing  our  fleets  out  of  port  with- 
out loss  of  lime ;  contrary  winds  prevailed  during  whole 
months,  and  would  have  entirely  upset  the  intentions  of 
government.  Thanks  to  the  steam-engine,  such  difficul- 
ties have  disappeared  for  ever."  * 

"Direct  your  attention,"  Sir  Humphry  Davy  ex- 
claimed, "  to  the  metropolis  of  this  powerful  empire,  to 
our  towns,  to  our  villages,  to  our  arsenals,  to  our  manu- 
factories ;  examine  our  subterranean  cavities,  and  the 
works  accomplished  on  the  surface  of  the  globe ;  con- 
template our  rivers,  our  canals,  the  seas  which  bathe  our 
shores ;  you  will  everywhere  find  proofs  of  the  eternal 
benefits  conferred  by  that  great  man." 

The  illustrious  President  of  the  Eoyal  Society  also 

*  It  should  be  observed  that  during  the  wars  of  which  Lord  Liver- 
pool had  any  oogniKnnoe,  steam  had  not  been  apiilied  to  this  purpose. 
—  Translator, 
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siud  ;  "  The  genius  exerted  by  Watt  ia  bia  admirable 
inventions,  has  eontiibated  more  to  show  the  practical 
utility  of  science,  to  enlarge  the  power  of  man  over  the 
material  world,  to  multiply  and  to  spread  Ihe  conven- 
iences of  life,  than  the  efforts  of  any  other  man  of  mod- 
em times."  Finally,  Davy  does  not  hesitate  to  place 
Watt  above  Archimedes ! 

Then  Huskiason,  Minister  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
divesting  himself  for  a  moment  of  the  character  {qualitS) 
of  an  Englishman  (?),  proclaims,  that  compared  in  their 
bearings  on  the  happiness  of  the  whole  human  species, 
Watt's  inventions  would  still  appear  to  him  to  deserve 
the  highest  admiration.  He  explains  in  what  manner 
the  economy  of  labour,  the  indefinite  multiplication  and 
cheapness  of  industrial  products,  contribute  to  excite  and 
to  spread  knowledge.  He  said:  "The  steam-engine 
is  not  only,  in  the  hands  of  man,  the  most  powerful 
inslrument  they  use  to  alter  the  face  of  the  physical 
world ;  it  acts  also  as  a  moral  and  iiTesistible  lever  for 
pushing  on  the  great  cause  of  civilization." 

Fi'om  this  point  of  view.  Watt  appeared  to  him  in  a 
distinguished  rank  among  the  benefactors  of  humanity. 
As  an  Englishman  he  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  with- 
out Watt's  ci'eations  the  British  nation  could  not  have 
stood  tie  immense  expenses  of  its  recent  war  with 
France. 

The  same  idea  may  be  observed  in  the  discourse  of 
another  member  of  Parliament,  in  that  of  Sir  James 
Mackintosh:  see  whether  he  expresses  himself  in  less 
positive  terms.  "  It  was  the  inventions  of  Watt  that 
enabled  England  to  sustain  the  severest,  the  most  dan- 
gerous conflicts  that  she  was  ever  engaged  in,"  Every- 
thing considered,  Mackintosh  declares,  without  hesitation, 
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that  "no  maa  has  had  more  evident  claim  than  Watt  to 
the  homage  of  his  country,  to  the  respect  and  veueration 
of  future  ages." 

hers,  which  to  my  mind  are  more  eloquent  still  tJian  the 
several  passages  which  I  have  been  quoting. 

Mr.  Boulton,  junior,  announced  that  in  the  year  1819, 
the  manufactory  of  Soho  alone  had  already  made  Watt's 
engines  equal  to  the  lahour  of  a  hundred  thousand 
horses  ;  that  the  saving  arising  from  the  substitution  of 
these  machines  for  animal  power  amounted  to  seventy- 
five  millions  of  francs  (three  millions  s(erling)  per  an- 
num. In  England  and  Scotland  at  that  time,  there 
existed  upwards  of  ten  thousand  steam-engines.  They 
did  the  work  of  five  hundred  thousand  horses,  or  of 
between  three  and  four  millions  of  men  ;  with  an  annual 
saving  of  three  or  four  huodred  millions  of  francs  (twelve 
or  sixteen  millions  sterling).  And  these  results  must  by 
this  time  be  more  than  doubled. 

I  have  thus  abridged  what  was  thought  of  Watt  by 
the  ministers,  tbe  statesmen,  the  learned  men,  and  the 
industrial  men — the  best  able  to  appreciate  him.  Gen- 
tlemen, the  creator  of  six  or  eight  millions  of  workmen, 
indefetigable  and  assiduous  workmen,  among  whom 
authority  will  never  have  to  repress  combination  or  riot, 
workmen  on  five  centimes  per  day  (one  half-penny)  ; 
this  man,  who,  by  brilliant  inventions,  gave  England  the 
means  of  maintaining  a  desperate  struggle,  during  which 
its  very  nationality  was  at  stake,  this  new  Archinjldes, 
this  benefactor  of  the  whole  human  race,  whose  memory 
will  be  blessed  by  future  generations — what  was  done  to 
honour  him  during  his  life  ? 

The  peerage  is  in  England  the  first  of  its  dignities,  its 
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highest  reward.  You  will  naturally  suppose  that  Watt 
was  made  a  peer. 

Such  a  thing  was  not  even  thought  of! 

To  speak  honestly,  so  much  the  worse  for  the  peer- 
age, which  would  have  been  honoured  by  the  name  of 
Watt! 

Such  a  neglect,  however,  in  a  nation  so  justly  proud 
of  its  great  men,  might  well  astonish  me.  And  when  I 
inquired  the  cause,  what  do  you  think  they  answered  ? 
"The  dignities  of  which  you  speak  are  reserved  for 
officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  for  influential  orators  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  for  members  of  the  nobility. 
It  is  not  the  fashion  (I  do  not  invent,  I  quote  precisely,) 
it  IS  not  the  custom  to  grant  them  to  learned  men,  to 
literary  mPn,  to  aitists,  to  engmeers ! "  I  know  well 
ih'^t  It  was  not  the  fishion  under  Queen  Anne,  since 
Newton  nas  not  made  a  peoi  of  England,*  But  after 
a  century  and  a  half  of  progieas  m  science  and  in  phi- 
losophy, when  each  ot  us  duimg  the  short  course  of  hia 
life  has  seen  so  many  wandering  kings  cast  off,  proscribed, 
succeeded  on  their  thrones  by  soldiers  without  genealogy, 
sons  of  tlieir  sword,  was  it  not  allowable  to  think  that  it 
had  become  obsolete  to  divide  men  into  folds ;  that  none 
would  any  longer  say  to  their  faces,  as  in  the  inflexible 
code  of  the   Pharaohs — "Whatever  be  your    services, 

»  The  -whole  trnth  should  have  hocn  told.  Newton,  though  unfor- 
tunnlsly  not  made  a  peer,  was  never  hidden  nnder  a  bushel.  He  waa 
knighted  by  Queen  Anne,  and  coicrled  by  King  George  I.  and  by  the 
Prineeaa  of  Wales,  afterwards  Qneen  Caroline.  He  was  President  of 
the.  Soyal  Society,  a  Member  of  Parliament,  a  Master  of  the  Mint; 
and  at  his  interment  the  pall  was  supported  by  the  Lord  High  Chan- 
cellor, the  Dukes  of  Montrose  and  Roxbtirgh,  and  the  Esrls  of  Pem- 
brolte,  Sussex,  and  Macclesfield.  Moreover,  our  author  seems  to 
liave  excluded  the  host  of  lawyer-peers  from  the  class  "learned 
men." — TVansJn  tor. 
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your  virtues,  your  kcowledge,  not  one  of  you  shall  over- 
step the  boundary  of  your  caste ; "  that  a  foolish  custom, 
in  short,  since  such  a  custom  exists,  should  no  longer 
blot  the  institutions  of  a  great  nation ! 

Let  us  trust  to  the  future.  A  time  wiU  come  when  tlie 
science  of  destruction  will  bow  before  the  arts  of  peace ; 
when  the  genius  which  multiplies  our  powers,  which 
creates  new  pi'oducts,  which  spreads  comfort  among 
masses  of  people,  will  occupy  that  place  in  the  general 
esteem  of  mankind,  that  reason  and  good  sense  assiga  to 
it  already. 

Watt  will  then  appear  before  the  grand  juty  of  the 
two  worlds.  Every  one  will  see  him,  aided  by  his  steim- 
eugine,  penetrate  in  a  few  weeks  anto  the  bowels  of  (he 
earth  to  depths  where,  before  him,  we  could  not  ha>e 
arrived  without  a  century's  most  painful  effoit"  ,  he  will 
dig  spacious  galleries  there,  and  will  cleai  them  m  a 
few  minutes  of  the  immense  volumes  of  watei  that  used 
to  inundate  (hem  daily;  he  will  drag  fiom  a  \iigin  soil 
the  inexhaustible  riches  that  nature  depcfited  theie 

Uniting  delicacy  with  power.  Watt  will  twist  with 
equal  success  the  enormous  strands  ot  the  colossal  cable 
by  which  the  man-of-war  moors  itself  in  the  midst  of  the 
chafed  ocean — and  the  microscopic  filaments  of  that  lace, 
of  that  aerial  web,  which  forms  so  favourite  a  portion  of 
the  vai-ious  dresses  introduced  by  fashion. 

A  few  oscillations  of  this  same  machine  will  restore  to 
agriculture  vast  svi'amps ;  thus  fertile  countries  will  be 
rescued  from  the  periodical  and  fatal  miasma  that  used 
to  be  fostered  there  by  the  burning  summer-suns. 

The  gi-eat  mechanical  powers  that  we  used  to  have  to 
seek  in  mountainous  regions,  at  the  foot  of  large  water- 
falls, now,  thanks  to  Wait's  discoveiy,  will  arise  at  will, 
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in  a  compact  form,  and  without  annoyance  in  the  midst 
of  towns,  in  every  floor  of  a  house. 

The  intensity  of  this  powei'  will  vary  according  lo  the 
will  of  the  mechanic ;  it  will  not  depend  as  formerly  on 
the  most  inconstant  of  natural  causes :  on  atmospheric 
meteorology. 

The  various  branches  of  a  manufactory  can  be  united 
in  one  common  area,  and  under  one  roof. 

The  industrial  products,  whilst  undergoing  improve- 
ment, will  also  be  reduced  in  price. 

The  population  well-fed,  well-dressed,  well-warmed, 
will  increase  rapidly ;  it  will  cover  every  part  of  the 
territory  with  elegant  habitations  ;  even  those  parts  that 
might  justly  be  called  the  steppes  of  Europe,  and  which 
from  the  ai'idity  of  ages  seemed  to  be  condemned  to  re- 
main tie  exclusive  domain  of  wild  beasts. 

In  a  few  years  hamlets  will  become  important  cities  ; 
in  a  few  yeai's  boroughs,  such  as  Birmingham,  where 
there  used  to  be  scarcely  thirty  sti-eeta,  will  rise  to  be 
ranked  among  the  largest  cities,  the  handsomest  and  the 
richest  of  a  powerful  kingdom. 

Installed  on  board  ship,  the  steam-engine  will  replace 
a  hundredfold  the  efforts  of  the  triple,  of  the  quadruple 
banks  of  rowers,  from  whom  our  ancestors  required  a 
degree  of  labour  classed  among  the  puniaiiments  of  the 
worst  criminals. 

By  the  aid  of  a  few  tons  of  coals,  man  will  conquer 
the  elements  ;  he  will  laugh  at  calms,  at  contrary  winds, 
at  storms. 

Passages  from  one  comitry  to  another  will  become 
more  rapid ;  the  time  of  the  steamboat's  arrival  can  be 
foretold  as  correctly  as  that  of  a  public  land  conveyance ; 
you  will  no  more  go  to  the  sea-shore  lor  weeks,  or  even 
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whole  months,  your  heart  a  prey  to  cruel  anguish,  seeking 
with  an  anxious  eye  along  the  horizon,  for  the  uncertain 
glimpse  of  the  ship  that  is  to  restoi-e  to  you  a  father,  a 
mother,  a  brother,  or  a  friend. 

To  conclude,  the  steam-engine,  dragging  in  its  train 
some  thousands  of  travellers,  will  run  along  the  railways 
much  faster  than  the  best  blood  horse  bearing  only  his 
light  jockey  along  the  race-course. 

There,  Gentlemen,  is  a  very  brief  sketch  of  the  bene- 
fits bequeathed  to  the  world  by  the  machine,  the  gei'ma 
of  which  Papin  had  deposited  in  hia  works,  and  which, 
after  so  many  ingenious  efforts,  Watt  has  brought  to  an 
admirable  perfection.*    Posterity  certfiinly  wiil  not  weigh 

*  A  translator  shotiM  not,  pBvhdps,  eiitec  tlie  lists,  but  he  may  in- 
trude ti  remark.  It  is  difficult  to  opine  why  our  tnithor  should  bestir 
himsetf  so  eagerly  to  give  Watt  the  composi^on  nf  water,  aad  yet  im- 
pair his  grand  claim  to  nnivcraal  homage  by  foisting  In  the  names  of 
Rivault,  Db  Cans,  and  others  as  iiiveiitora:  the  envly  engines  were 
mere  toys  and  piimpa,  and  therefore  foi-eipi  to  the  marvellous  and 
almost  animated  machine  whioh  is  novf  in  use.  Some  of  Watt's  es- 
cogitations  and  contrivances,  the  product  of  lengthy  intellectual 
'hile  others  are  not  even  alluded  to;  and 
imbat  with  in  metallurKy  are  aitogether 

We  ought  to  be  cautious  in  attaching. an  undue  value  to  mere  saga- 
cious surmises,  uosupperted  by  te^timate  proof;  for  notions  may  arise 
without  being  brought  to  bear;  and  simultaneous  ideas  may  ha  formed 
without  the  parties  being  indebted  to  each  other.  M.  Arago  cannot 
lel)  ivhetber  De  Cans  actually  made  an  engine ;  but  smaly  he  ought, 
as  a  Eslf- constituted  historical  umpire,  to  have  consulted  tbe  published 
Travels  of  Oauio  ///.  ( Grand  Duke  of  liwconj)  in  Higlaitd,  in  the  rdgii 
of  Charlei  II,,  and  he  would  there  have  found  that  the  Marquis  of 
Worcester  actually  did  make  one  {lee  note  topage  SIS).  Now  for  all 
that  is  admirabU  in  the  structure  of  the  mi^ty  piece  of  mechaniem, 
and  raaUy  marvellous  iu  its  application,  Watt  was  not  a  mere  im- 
provei',  but  a  highly-gifted  inventor.  W^o  therefore  insist  that,  to  all 
its  useful  intents  and  purposes,  the  present  Sibam-bhoh™  is  a  British 
production.    Thus  In  tianseendental  scienoe,  allhougli  preceding  and 
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them  with  other  labours  that  have  been  too  much  vaunted ; 
and  whose  real  influence  at  the  tribunal  of  reason,  will 
always  remain  eircumsciibed  to  a  dccle  of  a  few  individ- 
uals, and  a  short  compass  of  years. 

They  used  formerly  to  appeal  to  the  age  of  Augustus, 
tlien  to  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  Some  eminent  minds 
have  already  maintained  that  it  would  be  justice  to  speak 
of  the  age  of  Voltaire,  of  Eousseau,  of  Montesquieu. 
As  to  myself,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  announce,  that  when  to 
the  immense  services  already  rendered  by  the  steam- 
engine,  all  the  wonders  are  added  that  it  still  promises, 
grateful  nations  will  also  speak  of  the  ages  of  Papin  and 
of  "Watt ! 


A  biograpliy  of  Waft,  intended  to  make  part  of  our 
collection  of  memoirs,  would  certainly  be  incomplete  if 
it  did  not  contdn  a  list  of  the  academical  titles  with  which 
the  illustrious  engineer  was  invested.  This  list,  more- 
over, will  occupy  only  a  few  lines: — 

contemporary  philosophers  hnd  madB  eonjeotui'es  on  tha  snbjaet  that 
did  not  differ  widely  from  troth,  Newton,  by  an  inductive  ascent 
Lhi'ongh  s,  train  of  abstruse  iDTestigations  to  Its  principle,  and  thereb; 
detflcting  and  expounding  its  laws,  is  justly  recognized  as  the  author 
of  the  sublime  hypothesis  of  Gravitation.  Who  i»ili  deny  to 
Hersohel  the  merit  of  discovering  the  planet  Ucanas,  since  Flainsteed 
had  previously  observed  it  as  a  star?  Or  still  later,  because  some 
pliiioaophera  thought  that  tliere  might  exist  a  planet  exterior  to 
Uranus,  who  would  deny  the  pn-lm  to  those  whose  energies  were 
awulceued  by  the  orbital  trembUngs  of  that  outer  body  to  the  splendid 
discovery  of  Neptane?  In  reality,  De  Cans,  Worcestei',  and  Papia 
may  be  placed  with  respect  to  Watt,  as  Gilbert,  Kepler,  and  Hooka 
ftve  to  Newton;  or  sa  Lambert,  Da  Zach,  and  Bode  will  be  to  La 
Verrier  and  Adams — 'A-aaslaivr. 
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"Watt  became : 

Fellow  of  the  Eoyal  Society  of 

Edinburgh in  1784  ; 

Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of 

London in  1785  ; 

Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Batavia     .  in  1787 ; 
By  a  spontaneous  and  unanimous 

vote,  the  Senate  of  the  Cni- 

vei-sity  of  Glasgow  awarded  to 

Watt  the  honorary  degree  of 

Doctor  of  Laws  ,  .  .  .in  1806  ; 
Correspondent  of  the  Institute  .  .  in  1808  ; 
The  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the 

Institute  p^d  Watt  the  highest 

honour  there  is  in  its  awards, 

by   naming    him  one   of.  its 

.  in  1814. 
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RETKANSU-TION    OF    AN     HISTOEICAL     NOTK     BY    1.0RD 


These  is  no  doubt  tbat  in  England,  at  least,  tke  researclies 
reapecting  the  composidon  of  water  originated  in  Warltire's 
experiments  related  in  the  fifth  volume  of  Priestley.*  Cavea- 
dish  cites  them  expressly  as  having  given  Tijth  the  idea  of  bia 
work  (PhU.  Trans.  1784,  p.  126).  Warltire's  experiments  con- 
sisted in  the  eombusfion  of  a  mixture  oi' oxygen  and  hydrogen, 
by  means  of  the  electric  spark,  and  in  closed  vessels.  Two  re- 
sults were  reported  therefrom:  1.  a  perceptible  loss  of  weight; 
2.  the  precipitatioD  of  some  humidity  on  the  sides  of  the  vessels. 
Watt  inadvertently  said  in  the  note  to  page  332,  of  his 
Memoir  (Phil.  Trans.  1784),  that  the  aqueous  precipitation 
was  observed  for  the  first  time  by  Cavendish ;  but  Cavendish 
himself  declares,  p,  127,  that  Warilire  had  perceived  the  slight 
aqneoas  deposit,  and  quotes  on  this  subject  Priestley's  fifth 
volume.  Cavendish  could  not  ascertain  any  loss  of  weight. 
He  remarks  that  Priestley's  essays  liad  Ud  Mm,  to  the  same 
resvll,\  and  adds  that  the  humidity  which  was  depoated  con- 

*  WarlHre's  letter,  daWd  Birminghani,  18th  April,  I78I,  was  pul)- 
lished  by  Dr.  Priestley  in  the  second  volama  of  Ms  Experiaaen^  and 
Obssrvaiions  relfUiaff  to  varkuss  branchea  of  f^aliti^l  PhUost^hyj  wiih  a 
emdinvjiiiim  of  Oie  Obsercaiiona  oa  Air,  forming,  in  short,  the  fifth 
volume  of  the  Exiterimeala  a«d  Obieiiialiom  on  different  KindsqfAir, 
published  at  Birmingham  in  1781. — (Ifole  by  Mr.  WaU,j«!i.) 

t  The  note  by  Mr.  Cavendish  to  p.  12T,  seems  to  imply  that  Priest- 
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tained  no  impurity  (literally  no  partJcls  of  soot  or  of  soolff 
matter).  After  a  great  number  of  trials,  CaTcndisli  perceived 
that  if  a  mixture  of  common  and  of  inflammable  air  is  ignited, 
a  mixture  formed  of  1000  measures  of  the  fiirmer  and  423  of 
the  latter,  "  about  one  fiflh  of  the  common  and  nearly  the 

ley  had  not  perceived  any  loss  of  weight;  but  I  do  not  find  this  assec- 
tlon  nnywhere  in  the  Memoirs  of  tha  Birmingham  chemist. 

Wurltire'E  earliest  esperiments  on  the  combuaUon  of  gas  were  made 
in  a  copper  globe  whicb  weighed  398  grammes,  and  the  Yolnme  was 
170  centilitres.    The  author  wished  "  to  decide  whether  heat  is,  or  is 

Warltire  first  deBoribes  the  method  of  mixing  tha  gases,  and  of  iid- 
jnstlng  the  scalas;  he  then  says,  "I  always  carefully  weighed  the 
vessel  filled  with  common  air,  so  that  the  difference  of  weiglit  ailer 
tbe  addition  of  the  infiammabla  air  enabled  me  to  Judge  whether  the 
mixture  had  been  effaotad  in  the  desired  proportions.  The  passage  of 
tha  electric  spark  rendered  the  globe  hot.  Atler  it  had  cooled  by  ex- 
posure to  the  air  of  the  rooro,  1  snspendad  it  again  on  tbe  scales.  T 
always  found  a  loss  of  weight,  but  there  were  differences  between  ona 
esperiment  and  another.    The  mean  loss  was  129  milllgramnies.'' 

Wsrltire  continues  as  follows ;  "I  have  exploded  my  airs  in  glass 
vessels  since  I  saw  you  recently  do  so  yourself  (Priestley),  and  I  ha-za 
observed,  as  you  did,  that  however  dry  and  clean  tbe  vessel  might 
ba  bafbra  the  explosion.  It  was  nfterwaids  covered  with  dew  and  a 
black  sooty  tubatance." 

In  comparing  all  these  claims,  does  not  the  merit  of  having  first 
perceived  the  dew  belong  to  Priestley  ? 

In  the  few  L'emarks  that  Priestley  has  added  to  his  con'espondent's 
letter,  he  eon&ms  the  loss  of  weight,  and  adds,  "  Still,  I  do  not  think 
that  the  bold  ophilon  of  the  latent  heat  of  bodies  enteiing  as  a  sensible 
part  of  their  weight,  oaa  be  admitted  without  making  experiments  on  a 
larger  scale.  If  that  is  oonfinned  it  wiU  ha  a  very  remarkable  fact, 
and  one  that  will  do  infinite  ovedit  to  Warltire'fl  sagacity." 

And  Priestley  continues,  "  We  must  say  also,  that  at  the  moment 
when  he  (Warltire)  saw  the  dew  on  the  interior  surface  of  the  closed 
glass  vessel,  he  sidd  that  it  confirmed  an  opinion  which  he  had  long 
entertained,  the  opinion  that  common  aJr  parla  with  its  humidity  when 
it  is  phlopstloatad." 

It  is  evident  then  that  Waritire  expWned  the  dew  by  the  simple 
meclutnloal  precipitation  of  tbe  hygrometrie  water  contained  in  cam- 
moii  ttU'. — {Note  by  Mr.  Watt,j«a,i 
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whole  of  t!ie  inflaoimable  air  lose  their  elasdcitj',  and  form  by 

their  condeimaiion  the  dew  that  covers  the  glass On 

examining  the  dew,  Cavendish  found  that  it  cooaisteii  of  pure 
■water He  thence  eoneluded  that  nearly  all  the  in- 
flammable air  and  about  one  sixth  of  the  common  air  are 
turned  into  pure  water." 

In  a  similar  way.  Cavendish  burned  a  mixture  of  inflam- 
mable air,  and  dephlog^stieated  ^r  (or  hydri^en  and  oxygen)  ; 
the  fluid  that  was  precipitated  was  always  more  or  less  add, 
according  as  the  gas  burned  with  the  inflammable  air  contained 
more  or  less  phlogiston.     The  acid  thus  engendered  was  nitric 

Mr.  Cavendish  ascortairied  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  in- 
flammable air  and  the  dephlogisticated  air  are  converted  into 
pure  water;  also,  that  if  those  airs  could  bo  obtained  in  a  per- 
fectly pure  slate,  the  whole  would  be  condensed.  If  common 
air  and  inflammable  air  do  not  yield  any  acid  when  they  are 
burnt,  it  is,  according  to  our  author,  because  the  heat  is  not 

Cavendish  declares  that  his  experiments,  except  in  as  far  as 
they  relate  to  the  acid,  were  made  in  the  summer  of  1781, 
and  that  Priestley  was  aware  of  them.  He  adds,  "  One  of  my 
friends  gave  soms  account  of  them  to  Lavoisier,  in  the  course 
of  last  spring  (the  spring  of  17S3),  and  also  of  the  result  that 
I  had  inferred  from  them,  that  is  to  say,  that  dephlogisticated 
air  is  water  deprived  of  its  phlc^iston.  But  at  that  time,  La- 
voisier was  so  far  from,  thinking  that  such  a  opinion  was  lej^ti- 
mate,  that  until  the  moment  when  he  determined  to  repeat 
the  experiments  himself,  he  felt  some  difficulty  in  believing 
that  neatly  the  whole  of  the  two  airs  could  be  converted  into 

The  friend  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  passage  was  Dr., 
since  become  Sir  Charles  Blagden.  It  is  a  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance, that  this  passage  in  the  work  of  Mr.  Cavendish 
should  not  have  formed  part  of  the  original  Memoir  that  was 
presented  to  the  Eoyal  Society.  The  Memoir  seems  to  be 
written  in  the  author's  own  handwriting ;  but  tlie  paragraphs 
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134  and  135  were  not  there  at  first ;  they  are  added,  and  an 
indication  ia  given  as  to  where  they  belong ;  the  writing  is  no 
longer  that  of  Cavendish  ;  these  additions  are  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Bladen.  And  it  must  have  been  he  who  gave  aH 
the  relative  details  to  Lavoisier,  for  it  is  not  said  that  Caven- 
dish held  any  direct  correspondence,  with  him. 

The  date  of  the  reading  of  Cavendish's  Memoir  was  the  15th 
of  January,  1784.  The  volume  of  the  Phihsopliical  Trans- 
actions, of  which  this  Memoir  forms  a  part,  did  not  appear  till 
about  six  months  aller. 

Lavoisier's  Memoir  (volume  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  for 
1781)*  had  been  read  in  November  and  December,  1788. 
Various  additions  were  made  tfl  it  afterwards.  The  publica- 
tion took  place  in  17S4. 

This  Memoir  contained  a  description  of  the  experiments  of 
June,  1783,  at  which  Lavoiaer  announces  that  Blagdenwas 
present.  Lavoisier  adds,  that  this  English  physicist  informed 
him  "  that  Cavendish  having  already  burnt  inflammable  air  in 
closed  vessels,  had  obtained  a  very  sensible  quantity  of  water ; " 
but  he  nowhere  says  that  Blagden  informed  him  of  the  con- 
clusions that  Cavendish  had  inferred  from  those  SMne  experi- 
ments. 

Lavoisier  declares,  in  tlie  most  express  manner,  that  the 
weight  of  the  water  is  equal  to  that  of  the  two  gases  that  were 
ignited,  unless,  contrary  to  his  own  opinion,  a  sensible  weight 
be  assigned  to  the  heat  and  to  the  light  that  were  disengaged 
during  file  experiment. 

This  account  does  not  agree  with  that  of  Blagden,  which, 
according  to  al!  probability,  was  written  as  a  refutation  to 
Lavoisier's  relation,  afler  the  reading  of  Cavendish's  Memoir, 
and  before  the  volume  of  the  Academj- of  Sciences  had  reached 
England.  This  volume  appeared  in  1784,  and  assuredly  it 
could  not  have  reached  Ijjndon,  either  when  Cavendish  read 
his  paper  to  the  Royal  Society,  or  still  less  when  he  wrote  it. 
We  must  remark,  besides,  that  in  the  passage  of  Cavendish's 

*  The  date  1781  appears  to  bs  a  derioal  error  for  1!  84.— rransiiWr. 
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manuscript  Momoir,  in  tie  Laadwritiiig  of  Blagden,  there  is 
only  one  com miini cation  of  experiments  alluded  to :  one  com- 
munication to  Priestley.  The  experiments  are  there  Siud  to 
have  been  made  in  1 781 ;  but  there  is  no  mention  of  the  date 
of  the  communication.  Nor  are  we  iftformed  whether  the  con- 
clusions inferred  from  those  experiments,  and  which,  accord- 
ing to  Blagden,  were  communicated  by  bim  to  Lavoisier  in  the 
summer  of  1783,  were  equally  included  in  the  communication 
made  to  Priestley.  This  chemist,  in  his  Memoir  written  before 
the  month  of  April,  1783,  read  in  June  of  the  same  year,  and 
quoted  by  Cavendish,  says  nothing  of  the  theory  of  the  latter, 
akhough  he  quotes  experiments. 

Several  propositions  flow  from  the  preceding  facts : — 

1.  Cavendish,  in  the  Memoir  that  was  read  to  the  Royal 
Society  the  15th  of  January,  1784,  describes  the  capital  ex- 
periment of  the  eombustjon  of  tie  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in 
closed  vessels,  and  cites  water  as  the  product  of  this  comfaus- 

2.  In  the  same  Memoir  Cavendish  deduces  from  these  same 
experiments  that  Ihe  two  forementioncd  gases  arc  transformed 

3.  In  an  addition  by  Blagden,  made  with  the  consent  of 
Cavendish,  the  dat«  of  the  summer  of  1781  is  assigned  to  the 
experiments  of  the  latter  ;  a  communicatJon  to  Priestley  is 
quoted,  without  specifying  the  epoch,  witliout  mentioning  con- 
clusions, without  stating  even  when  those  conclusions  occurred 
to  the  mind  of  Cavendish.  This  must  be  regarded  as  a  taosl 
inaierial  omission  ; 

4.  In  one  of  the  additions  made  to  the  Memoir  by  Blag- 
den, Cavendish's  conclusion  is  related  in  the  following  words : 
Oxygen  gas  is  water  deprived  of  its  phlogiston.  This  addi- 
tion is  posterior  to  the  arrival  of  Lavoisier's  Memoir  in  Eng- 

It  may  moreover  be  remarked,  that  in  another  edition  to 
Cavendish's  Memoir,  written  by  the  hand  ofthat  chemist,  and 
which  is  certainly  posterior  to  the  arrival  of  Lavoisier's  Me- 
moir in  England,  Cavendish  distinctly  asserts  for  the  first 
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time,  aa  in  Lavoisier's  hypotlieais,  that  water  is  a  compound  of 
oxygen  and  bydrogen.  Perhaps  no  essential  difference  will 
be  found  between  this  conclusion  and  the  one  which  Caven- 
dish had  asserted  before,  that  oxygen  gas  is  water  deprived  of 
its  phlogiston,  for  to  render  them  identical  it  will  suffice  to 
look  upon  phlo^ston  as  hydrogen ;  but  to  say  of  water  that  it 
consists  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  is,  certainly  embracing  a 
neater  and  less  equivocal  conclusion.  I  add,  that  in  the  orig- 
inal part  of  his  Memoir,  in  that  which  was  read  to  the  Royal 
Society  before  the  arrival  of  Lavoisier's  Memoir  in  England, 
Cavendish  thinks  it  more  correct  to  consider  inflammable  air 
as  phlogisticated  water  than  as  pure  phlogiston."— (P.  140, 
PhU.  Trans,  for  178i.) 

Now  let  us  see  what  part  Watt  acted.  The  dates  will  here 
be  of  importance. 

It  appears  that  Watt  wrote  a  letter  to  Dr.  Priesdey,  on  the 
2eth  of  April,  1783,  in  which  he  discusses  the  experiment  of 
igniting  the  two  gases  in  closed  vessels,  and  that  by  it  he  came 
to  the  eonclu^oQ  that  water  is  composed  of  dephlogisticated 
air  and  phlogiston,  both  of  them  deprived  of  a  part  of  their 
latent  heat* 

Priestley  deported  the  letter  in  the  hands  of  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  with  a  request  that  it  should  be  read  at  one  of  the  ear- 
liest meetings  of  the  Royal  Society.  But  Watt  afterwards 
wished  the  reading  to  be  deferred,  in  order  to  have  time  to 
see  how  his  theory  agreed  with  some  of  Priestley's  recent  ex- 


*  We  mtiy  feel  quite  safe  in  deducing  from  tlie  inediiad  coiTespond- 
enfca  of  Watt,  that  he  had  ahesdy  tbrmed  his  theory  on  the  composi- 
tion of  watfiT  in  December,  1782,  and  pmbnbly  earlier.  At  all  events, 
in  hia  Memoir  of  the  aist  of  April,  ITSB,  Priestley  declares  that,  before 
hia  own  enpeHmants,  Watt  had  entartainad  the  idea  that  steam  might 
be  tcauEformed  into  pacmanent  gases.— (P.  4ia,  FhU.  Tram.  1T38.) 

Watt  himself,  in  his  Memoir  (p.  336,  Phil  Tram.  1IS4),  daclai-es 
that,  during  several  years,  he  had  entertained  an  opinion  Hiat  ait  is  a 
modifloation  of  water,  and  he  makes  known  in  detail  the  experiments 
and  the  reaaoninga  on  which  this  opiniOH  rested. — {Note  ly  Mr.  Wait, 
jimaHT.) 
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In  short,  the  letter  was  not  read  till  April,  1784  * 
This  letter  was  ineorporated  by  Watt  in  a  Memoir  addressed 
to  Deluc,  dated  26tli  Not,  1783.t  Many  new  observations, 
and  new  reasonings,  were  introduced  into  tbis  Memoir,  althoagt 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  original  letter  was  preserTed  in  it,  and 
in  the  printing  it  was  disfinguished  from  the  additions  by  in- 
verted commas.  The  important  deduction,  preriously  quoted, 
will  be  found  in  the  part  thus  marked.  We  read  also  that  the 
letter  was  communicated  to  several  Fellows  of  the  Koyal  Soci- 
ety when  it  reached  Priestley  in  April,  1783. 

In  Cavendish's  Memoir,  such  as  it  was  when  read,  there  was 
no  allusion  to  Watt's  theory ;  but  it  is  mentioned  in  an  addi- 
tion, entirely  in  the  handwriting  of  Cavendish,  post«nor  to  the 
reading  of  Watfs  letters,  (Phil.  Trans.  1 784,  p.  140.)  In  this 
addition  Cavendish  gives  his  reasons  for  not  liting  to  render 
his  conclusions  complicated  as  Watt  did,  with  considerations 
relative  to  the  disengagement  of  latent  heat ;  but  it  leaves  us 
in  doubt  on  the  quaation  as  to  whether  the  author  was  ever 
aware  of  the  letter  to  Priestley  of  April,  1783,  or  whether  he 
only  saw  the  letter  dated  2eth  of  November,  1783,  and  read 
the  29th  of  April,  1784;  on  which  it  is  requisite  to  remark 
that  the  two  letters  appeared  in  the  Pkilosophical  Transactions 
united  in  one.  The  letter  to  Priestley  of  the  2Sth  April, 
1783,  remained  some,  time  (two  months  according  to  Watt's 
Memoir,)  in  the  hands  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  other  Fellows 
of  the  Royal  Society,  during  the  spring  of  1783.  This  is  what 
we  learn  from  the  circumstances  related  in  the  note  at  p.  330. 
It  seemed  difficult  to  suppose  that  Blagden,  Secretary  of  the 

*  Ths  latter  to  PriesHEy  was  read  the  22d  of  Aprii,  1794. 

t  Dndoubtedly  the  Grauevase  physicist,  tlien  in  London,  received  It 
at  the  time.  It  remained  in  bis  huuds  until  Watt  heard  of  the  reading 
of  Cavendish's  Memoir  at  the  Eoyal  Society.  From,  that  moment  my 
father  made  ail  possible  arrangemBnts  for  the  Memoir  addressed  to 
Deluc  and  the  letter  of  the  S6th  of  April,  1783,  addressed  to  Dr.  Priest- 
ley, being  read  immediately  at  the  Royal  Society.  This  reading, 
claimed  by  Watt  for  the  Memoir  addressed  to  Deluc,  was  dated  SBtb 
of  Aprii,  1784— (W5(e  by  Mr.  WaU,  jun.) 
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Society,  did  not  see  the  Memoir.  Sir  Joseph  Banks  must  have 
^ven  it  to  him,  since  he  intended  it  to  be  read  at  the  meeting, 
(Phil.  Trans.  1 784,  p.  330,  note.)  Let  us  add  that  as  the  letter 
■was  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Society,  it  was  in  charge 
of  Blagden,  the  Secretary.  Would  it  be  possible  to  sup- 
pose that  the  person  whose  hand  wrote  the  remarkable  passage 
already  quoted,  relative  to  a  cominunioation  made  to  Lavoisier, 
in  June,  1783,  of  the  conclusions  that  Cavendish  had  come  to, 
would  not  ha\e  told  Cavendish  that  Watt  had  come  to  those 
conclusions  at  the  latest  En  April,  1783  ?  The  conclusions  are 
identical  with  the  mere  difference  that  Cavendish  calls  de- 
phlogistiLated  iir  watei  deprived  of  its  phlogiston,  and  that 
Watt  aifif  ms  watei  to  be  a  union  of  dephlogistioated  air  and 
phlc^ston 

We  must  remark  that  in  Wattes  theory  there  is  the  same 
uncertainty,  the  same  vagueness,  which  we  have  already  ob- 
served in  that  of  Cavendish,  and  that  it  also  proceeds  trom  the 
use  of  the  term  phlogiston,  which  was  not  well  defined.*  In 
Cavendish  we  cannot  decide  whether  phlc^iaton  is  merely  in- 
flammable air,  or  whether  this  chemist  is  not  rather  inclined 
to  consider  a  combination  of  water  and  phlogiston  as  inflam- 
mable air.  Watt  says  expressly,  even  in  his  Memoir  of  the 
26th  November,  1783,  and  in  a  passage  that  does  not  form 
part  of  the  April  letter  in  1783,  that  inflammable  air,  accoi-d- 
ing  to  his  ideas,  contains  a  small  quantity  of  water  and  a  great 
deal  of  elementary  heat. 

These  expressions  from  two  such  eminent  men,  should  be 
regarded  as  indicatmg  a  certain  degree  of  hesitation,  relative 
to  the  composition  of  water.  If  Watt  and  Cavendish  had  had 
a  precise  idea  that  water  results  from  the  union  of  two  gases 

*  la  a  nots  to  his  Memoir  of  the  26th  of  November,  17S3  (p.  S31), 
we  read  the  following  remark  by  Watt;  "Anterior  to  Dr.  PriesHey'a 
experiments,  ICIrwan  had  proved,  by  some  ingenloiia  deductions  bor- 
rowed from  other  feots,  that  inflammable  air  is  in  all  probnbilify  the 
true  phlo^ten  in  an  aerial  form.  Kirwan's  arguments  appear  to  me 
perfecUyoonvhicing;  bntit  seemamoresnitahle  to  establish  this  point 
of  Uia  question  by  direot  e! 
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deprned  of  their  latent  heat,  from,  the  union  of  the  baaea 
of  inflammable  air  and  of  depHogiaticated  air ;  if  this  idea 
ind  been  anompanied  in  their  minds  by  as  much  clearness 
■c  in  that  of  Lavoisier,  they  would  certMnly  have  avoided  the 
uncertainty  and  obscurity  which  I  have  pointed  out,* 

As  far  aa  relates  to  Watt,  the  following  are  the  new  facts 
that  we  hare  sueueeded  in  establishjiig. 

1.  There  is  no  proof  that  anybody  had  given,  in  a  written 
document,  anterior  to  Watt,  the  present  theory  of  the  compo- 

3.  Watt  established  this  theory  during  the  year  1783,  in 

«  At  the  toot  of  p  33  f  U  Ti  ciw  {for  1781),  in  a  part  of 
liis  April  lettsi,  17B3  ji  t  d  t  I  c  W  tf  aaid;  "Are  we  not 
llieii  ouihorized  t  1  d     th  t       i  co    posed  of  daphlogisti- 

cated  air  and  ph!  g  t  d  pn  d  f  part  f  their  latent  or  elsmen- 
tiiiy  heat;  that  d  phi  gl  t      ted  p  i     is  composed  of  water 

dopilved  of  lis  pi  1  g  t  d  HI  t  d  t      I  m  tittiry  heat  and  Ught ; 

that  heat  and  Ught  t  i     d  m  it         1  t     t  state,  since  they  do 

not  affect  eithar  tl  th  rm  m  to  th  I  If  ligbt  is  only  n  modl- 
flcalion  of  heat,  0  pflonl  ty  t  li  t  oe  or  a  oonstitnent  part 
of  inflammnble  al    tl       p  d  phi  g  t     ted  air  is  composed  of 

water  deprived  of    ts  phi     i  t  d        11  d  to  some  elementary 

Is  not  this  pas    g  lea    p  d      t  lli|jble  as  Lavoisier's 

oonolusionsV-IN"  i   h^M.      IF  «  j      ) 

The  obsoniity  complained  of  by  Loid  Biongham  m  the  theoretical 
conceptions  of  Watt  and  of  Cavendish  appears  to  me  atifouaded.  In 
1784  they  knew  how  to  prepare  two  permanent  and  very  diasimilaf 
Kases.  Those  two  gases  were  by  some  distinguished  hs  pure  air  and 
inflammable  nir;  by  others  as  dephlogistlcated  ^r  and  phlogistonj 
by  others,  fiually,  as  osygen  and  hydrogen.  By  the  combhiation  of 
depblogieticftted  -air  and  phlogiston,  they  generated  -water  weighing 
as  much  as  the  two  gases.  Thenceforward  water  was  no  longer  a 
simple  body;  it  was  composed  of  dephlogistjcated  air  and  phlogiston. 
The  chemist  who  deduced  this  couctusion  might  have  false  ideas  on 
the  internal  nature  of  phlo^ston  without  Its  casting  any  nnoertcunty 
oil  the  merit  of  his  first  discovery.  Has  it  been  even  now  moiftcmoii- 
eo%  ^ximmArriied  that  hydrogen  (or  phlt^iston)  is  an  elementary 
body;  that  it  is  not,  as  Watt  and  Cavendish  for  a  time  supposed,  the 
combination  of  a  radical  with  a  little  water? — {NoU  by  M.  Arago.) 
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more  distinct  terma  ttiaii  Cavendish  did  in  his  Memoir  read  to 
the  Royal  Society  in  January,  1784.  By  noticing  also  the 
discDgagement  of  latent  heat  in  the  operation,  Watt  added 
very  much  to  (he  clearness  of  his  conception. 

3.  There  is  no  proof,  there  is  not  even  any  assertion 
■whence  it  would  result,  that  the  theory  of  Cavendish  (Blag- 
den  calls  it  conclusion)  waa  communieated  to  Friestley  pre- 
viously to  Watt's  delivering  his  ideas  in  the  letter  of  the  26th 
of  April,  1783;  and  still  more,  nothing  leads  one  to  suppose, 
especially  after  reading  Watt's  letter,  that  he  had  ever  heard 
any  thing  relative  to  the  composition  of  water  either  from 
Priestley  or  from  any  other  person. 

4.  Watt's  theory  was  known  by  the  Pcllowe  of  the  Koyal 
Society  several  months  beibre  the  conclusions  of  Cavendish 
had  been  committed  to  paper ;  eight  months  before  the  Me- 
moir of  that  chemist  was  presented  to  that  same  Society.  We 
can  go  farther,  and  deduce  from  jacts  and  dates  now  before  ns, 
that  Watt  was  the  first  to  speak  of  the  composition  of  water ; 
that  if  any  one  mas  anterior  lo  him,  there  is  no  pi-oof  of  it. 

5.  Finally,  a  repagnance  to  abandon  the  doctrine  of  phlo- 
giston, a  sort  of  timidity  in  separating  from  an  opinion  so  long 
established,  so  deeply  rooted,  prevented  Watt  and  Cavendish 
from  rendering  complete  justice  to  their  own  theory;  ^yhilst 
Lavoisier,  who  had  broken  through  those  trammels,  was  tho 
first  to  present  the  new  doctrine  in  all  its  perfection.* 

It  might  be  very  possible  that  without  knowing  any  thing  of 
their  respective  labours,  Watt,  Cavendish,  and  Lavoisier  had 
nearly  at  the  sante  time  made  the  great  step  of  concluding 
from  experiment,  that  water  is  the  product  of  a  combination 

*  No  one  ought  to  have  expeoted  from  Watt,  writing  and  pnblish- 
jag  for  tlie  first  time,  exposed  to  the  cai'es  of  aii  immense  manufac- 
tory and  of  oomnieroial  affairs  equally  extensive,  that  lie  cculd  via 
with  the  eloquent  and  practised  pen  of  Lavoisier ;  hut  tl 
of  Ms  theory  (see  p.  3SS  of  his  Memoir)  seems,  lit  least  to  me,  n 
truth  may  not  pei'hapa  be  an  impartial  judge,  as  luminous  a 
remarkable  in  ej^pression  us  tlie  conclusions  of  the  iUuetrious  F 
chemist.— (Wofe  hy  Mr.  Walt,jm.) 
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of  the  two  gaaes  so  often  quoted.  Such  is,  in  short,  witli  more 
or  less  distinctness,  the  conclusion  that  the  three  learned  men 
presented. 

It  now  remains  to  consider  Blagden'o  declaration,  fi"om 
■which  Layoisier  might  have  learned  the  theory  of  Cavendish, 
CTcn  before  he  had  made  his  principal  eN.periment.  Ulagden 
inserted  this  declaration  in  Cavendish's  own  Memoir ;  *  it  was 
published  in  the  Philosophical  TVansactions,  and  it  does  not 
appear  that  Lavoifner  ever  contradicted  it,  however  irrecon- 
ejlable  it  was  with  his  own  recital. 

Notwithstanding  all  Blagden's  susceptible  jealousy  in  favour 
of  the  priority  of  Cavendish,  there  has  not  been  on  his  part  a 
single  allusion  from  which  one  might  deduce  that,  before  pub- 
lishing his  own,  Watt  had  heard  of  his  competitor's  theory. 

We  will  not  be  so  poBitive  relative  to  the  question  of  Cav- 
endish having  had  some  knowledge  of  Watt's  labours,  before 
arranging  the  conclusions  in  his  own  Memoir.  To  maintain 
that  Cavendish  was  cot  ignorant  of  Watts  conclusions,  we 
might  remark  how  very  improbable  it  was  that  neither  Blag- 
don  nor  any  one  else  to  whom  those  conclusnns  Here  known, 
had  ever  mentioned  them  to  him.  It  might  al'Jo  be  oaid  that 
Blagden,  even  in  those  portJons  of  the  Memoii  that  were  writ- 
ten in  his  own  hand,  and  intended  to  Uaim  tl  e  y  iiority  for 
Cavendish  against  Lavoisier,  nowhere  afHrms  tl  at  the  theory 
of  Cavendish  was  conceived  before  the  month  of  Aprd,  1 783, 
although  in  another  addition  to  his  friend  s  oriainil  Memoir 
there  is  a  quotation  relative  to  Watt  s  theory 

Since  the  question  as  to  the  epoch  when  Cavendish  drew 
conclusions  from  his  experiments,  is  enveloped  in  great  ob- 
scurity, it  may  be  of  some  utility   to  inquire  what  were  this 

*  A  letkr  to  Professor  Crel),  in  which  Blagden  gave  a  detiJIed  ac- 
count of  the  discovery,  appeared  in  tie  Annalen  of  1786.  It  is 
remai'kable  that  lu  this  latter,  Blngdea  says  that  he  commiinioaled 
to  Lavoisier  the  opinions  of  Cavendish  amlof  Wall,  and  that  this  lat- 
ter  name  figures  here  for  the  first  time  in  the  confidential  verbal 
recitals  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Boyal  Society. — { JVofe  by  Mr.  Wail,  Jan. ) 
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chemist's  habits  when  he  coramnnieatcd  his  diseoverics  to  the 
Bajsl  Society. 

A  Committee  nf  that  Soeiely,  to  which  Gilpin  belonged, 
made  a  series  of  esperiraenta  on  the  formation  of  nitric  acid. 
This  Committco,  placed  under  the  direction  of  Cavendish, 
BOQght  ta  convince  those  who  doubted  of  the  compoaitjon  of 
the  acid  in  question,  incidentally  indicated  in  the  Memoir  of 
January,  1784,  and  afterwards  more  at  length  in  a  Memoir  of 
June,  1785.  The  experimeuta  were  made  hetween  the  Gth 
of  December,  1787,  and  the  19th  of  March,  1788.  The  date 
of  tlje  reading  of  Cavendish's  Memoir  waa  the  1 7th  of  April, 
1788.  The  reading  and  the  printing  then  occuiTed  witliin 
leaa  than  a  month  of  the  completion  of  the  experiments. 

Kirwan  presented  his  objections  to  Cavendish's  Memoir 
relative  to  flie  compoation  of  water,  on  the  6th  of  Febrnarj', 
1 734.  Cavendish's  answer  was  read  on  the  4th  of  the  follow- 
ing March. 

The  experiments  on  the  density  of  the  earth  occupied  the 
interval  between  the  5th  of  Augnst,  1797,  and  the  27th  of 
May,  1798.  The  date  of  the  reading  of  that  Memoir  was  the 
27th  of  June,  1798. 

In  the  Memoir  on  the  eudiometer,  the  experiments  quoted 
were  made  in  the  latter  half  of  1 781,  but  the  Memoir  mas  not 
read  till  January,  1783.  Here  the  Interval  was  greater  than 
in  the  preceding  communications.  From  the  nature  of  the 
subject,  however,  it  is  probable  that  the  author  undertook 
fresh  experiments  in  1782. 

Every  thing  renders  it  probable  that  Watt  conceived  his 
theory  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  or  even  of  a  few  weoka 
prior  to  April,  1783.  It  is  certain  that  this  theory  waa  con- 
sidered by  him  as  his  property,  for  he  did  not  allude  to  any 
antenoi  oi  analogous  communication ;  nor  does  he  aay  that 
he  had  heard  of  Cavendish  having  come  to  similar  conclu- 

We  cannot  believe  that  Elagden  would  have  heard  no 
mention  of  Cavendish's  theory  prior  io  the  date  of  Watt'a 
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letter,  if  tliat  theory  had  actually  preceded  the  letter,  and 
that  he  would  not  have  been  eager  to  point  out  this  eireum- 
staiice  in  the  additions  that  he  made  to  hia  friend's  Memoir. 

It  is  vffiU  firally  to  ren     1    that  W  tt  d  p  nd  d  entirely 
on  Blagden'9  taking  care  to  t  tl     f       f         1    ttending 

to  every  thing  else  that  II  1  t  t  th  p  g  of  his 
Memoir.  This  is  proved  bj  1  tte  1 11  isti  g  ddreased 
to  Blagden.     Watt  saw  h      M  m  ly     f  bad  been 

printed. 


The  notes  by  Mv.  Watt,  jijn.,  made  part  of  a  maauseript 
which  was  seat  me  by  Lord  Brougham ;  and  it  is  at  the  ex- 
press request  of  my  illustrious  co-academician  that  T  have 
had  them  printed  as  a  useful  commentary  on  his  work. 


NOTE  BY  W.  I-AIRBAIEN,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S. 

In  writing  bis  historical  eulogy  of  James  Watt,  the  dis- 
tinguished French  philosopher  has  allowed  bis  partiality  for 
hia  countrymen  to  overstep  the  boundaries  within  which 
an  impartial  writer  should  be  restrained.  To  associate 
Dr.  Papin  as  a  coadjutor  of  Watt  in  the  discovery  and 
invention  of  the  steam-engine,  is  to  give  to  the  former  a  de- 
gree of  prominence  to  which  he  is  certainly  not  entitled;  and 
it  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  men  in  so  high  a  position 
as  Arago,  with  minds  so  imbued  with  the  love  of  truth,  and 
the  desire  to  award  to  in<Svidual  merit  the  praise  justly  due 
to  labours  in  the  field  of  discovery,  should  be  so  biassed  by 
love  of  country  as  to  endeavour  to  curtail  the  merits,  and  to 
divide  the  honour  which  exclusively  belongs  to  one  who  has 
done  more  for  practical  science,  and  for  the  great  family  of 
mankind,  than  any  other  persoa  since  the  days  of  Kewton, 

Papin  was  contemporary  with  Newton,  and  laboured  in  the 
same  field  as  Savery,  in  experimenis  on  the  effects  of  steaai 
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as  a  motive  power ;  but  we  have  yet  to  leavn  tJiat  that  power 
was  ever  applied  by  bim  to  the  organic  parts  of  an  engine, 
calculated  to  overcome  the  resislajice  of  a  load,  such  aa  the 
propulsion  of  machinery  or  the  raising  water  from  mines. 
The  discovery  of  an  element  of  power  is  a  totally  different 
thing  to  its  appheation  through  the  organic  parts  of  a  machine. 
The  first  is  the  result  of  experimental  research  in  the  labora- 
tory ;  the  second  ia  the  result  of  toilsome  labour  in  the  work- 
shop, in  the  actual  production  of  a  machine ;  merit  for  the 
former  belongs  to  Dr.  Papin,  for  the  latter,  eselusively  to 
Kewcomen  and  James  Watt. 

Savery  constructed  an  en^ne  for  raising  water  upon  the 
principle  of  condensation.  It  consisted  of  two  vessels, — a 
boiler  and  a  condenser,  if  we  may  so  term  them,  the  latter 
being  connected  by  pipes  with  the  water  in  the  mine  and  the 
reservoir  to  which  it  was  to  be  raised.  Under  the  boiler  a  fire 
was  Sighted,  and  the  steam  was  allowed  to  fill  the  condenser; 
the  connection  with  the  boiler  was  then  cut  off,  and  a  jet  of 
cold  water  thrown  into  the  condenser,  which  at  once  created 
a  vacuum ;  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  now  forced  the 
water  from  a  depth  not  exceeding  30  feet  in  the  mine,  into 
the  condenser,  where  it  was  retained  by  a  valve.  Steam  from 
the  boiler  then  forced  the  water  from  the  condenser  upwards 
through  the  pipe  to  the  reservoir  above,  and  as  soon  as  it  was 
again  filled  with  steam,  the  process  was  repealed.  This  slow 
and  tedious  operation  was  regulated  by  Land,  but  that  could 
only  be  done  under  the  limits  stated  above,  and  with  an  enor- 
mous consumption  of  fuel.  This  was  the  apparatus  adopted 
by  Savery,  but  we  have  no  satisfactory  information  that  Dr. 
Papin  ever  constructed  an  engine  worked  by  steam ;  his  at- 
tempts were  made  on  models  which  were  never  usefully 
applied ;  and  Dr.  Hoote,  in  his  correspondence  with  New- 
comen  and  the  Royal  Society,  pointed  out  the  absurdity  and 
fallacy  of  the  tur-pipes  and  pistons,  which  he  proposed  as  a 
means  of  raising  water  from  mines.  The  only  real  inventer, 
antecedent  to  Watt,  was  Newcomen,  who  introduced  the  open 
top  cylinder,  and  the  recipi"ocating  motion  of  the  piston  and 
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beam.  The  apparatus  antecedent  to  this  scarcely  deserved 
the  name  of  engine,  still  less  should  it  be  considered  the  parent 
of  the  modem  steam-engine.  Newcomen'a  en^ne  first  ac- 
quired the  character  of  aji  automaton  (however  rudely  formed) 
from  the  ingenious  application  of  the  hoy  Potter,  while  ita  suh- 
aequent  developments,  far  surpassing  in  number  and  impor- 
tance all  that  had  preceded,  are  exclusively  due  to  James 
Watt  Newcomen  invented  the  engine  as  it  was  when  Watt 
repaired  the  far-famed  model  belonging  to  the  Gla^ow  Uni- 
versity— a  mere  pumping  machine;  Watt  made  it  a  source  of 
motive  power  capable  of  application  in  every  situation  and  for 
every  kind  of  work ;  and  it  was  in  his  hands  that  it  received 
the  name  and  properties  it  now  possesses,  as  the  most  extra- 
ordinary invention  of  all  time. 

-Arago  arrogates  to  Papin  the  merit  as  jf  lus  discoveries  had 
led  to  the  mechanical  arrangements  of  the  steam-engine,  or 
to  the  invention  of  condensation  in  a  separate  vessel.  Now  it 
is  evident  that  Watt  was  not  in  any  way  indebted  to  him,  even 
for  a  hint  in  the  attainment  of  these  results.  Papin  was  not 
even  capable  of  devising  the  mechanical  arrangements  of  an 
engine,  as  it  issued  from  the  hands  of  Watt ;  and  even  New- 
comen's  was  so  rude  an  attempt,  that  the  present  sleam-engine 
may  be  safely  considered  as  the  exclusive  invention  of  James 
Watt. 

It  is  highly  mteiesting  and  exceedingly  curious  to  trace  the 
progressive  developments  of  this  machine,  as  it  acquired,  by 
slow  but  certam  slaves,  its  present  proportions  and  power. 
The  constant  studj,  unwearied  application,  and  experimental 
research  which  distinguished  every  step  made  in  advance, 
will,  to  the  end  of  time,  uphold  the  name,  and  exhibit  the 
untiring  energy,  of  the  man  who  produced  so  important — so 
various  results. 

It  is  unbecoming  in  a  great  man  and  a  great  nation  to  at- 
tempt to  drag  forward  competitors  where  no  competition  exists, 
— where,  in  fact,  the  inventor  stands  alone  as  the  benefactor 
of  the  human  race.    If  Watt  had  done  no  more  than  the  in- 
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of  work,  and  wIiilIi  mill  ever  excite  fJie  admiiation  of  e(  eiy 
niind  conversant  vfhh  the  beauty  of  mechanical  dewgn. 

So  valuable  an  invention  did  not  escape  constant  piracy. 
Endues  began  to  be  erected  on  the  principles  of  separate 
condensation,  which  not  only  infringed  the  patent  rights,  but 
from  their  miserable  construction  brought  discredit  on  engines 
as  a  class ;  so  that  Boulton  and  Watt  were  compelled  at  last, 
however  reluctantly,  to  commence  a  long  series  of  legal  pro- 
ceedings, which  at  length  fully  established  the  validity  of  their 
patent. 

To  show  the  progress  that  was  made  m  the  construction  of 
engines,  and  the  immense  importance  of  thdr  manufacture, 
we  quote  from  a  recent  work  on  the  Mechanical  Inventions  of 
James  Watt,  by  James  Muirhead,  Esq.,  the  number  of  engines 
constructed  at  Soho. 

"  Memorandtim. 

Soho  Foundry,  16tli  Marcb,  1864. 
"  The  number  and  power  of  the  engines  made  by  Messrs. 
Boulton,  Watt,  and  Co.,  to  the  date  January,  1824,  were  thus 
reckoned  by  the  late  Mr.  Boulton  and  Mr.  Creighton  (one  of 
his  asaalants  at  Soho)  : — 
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283  for  pumping  and  blowing  1 1,247  X* 
805  rotative  .  .  .  12,618X3 
76  boat  engines  .         .     2,080X3 

1,164  25,945 


"  And  between  January  1824  and  January  1854,  the  nti 
bers  are  the  following : — 

84  for  pumping  and  blowing    2,403X4  9,612 

164  rotative         .         .         .     7,617X3  23,551 

24S  boat  engines  .         .15,358X3  46,074 


441 


35,378 


78,337 


"  Giving  the  following  total  number) 

S4 25,945 

.1       .         .        -         .         .  25,378 


89,083 
78,237 


1,605 


51,323 


167,310 


"  The  first  engine  aeems  to  have  been  made  for  Bedworth, 
in  1776." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  for  pumping  engines  the  nominal 
horse-power  is  multiplied  by  four  to  give  the  real  horse-power 
required  to  do  the  same  work  in  the  same  time ;  and  this  is 
on  the  supposition  that  a  horse  can  work  only  Ax  houra  a  day, 
whilst  the  engine  can  wort  twenly-four.  But  in  rotative  en- 
gines an  allowance  has  been  made  in  the  above  table  for  loss 
of  power  in  the  action  of  the  crank,  &c.  as  compared  with  the 
direct  action  in  the  other  case,  and  the  nominal  horse-power 
is  multiplied  by  three  only. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  more  accnrate  to  snppose  that  a  horse 
can  work  for  eight  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four;  but  at  the  same 
time  to  multiply  the  nominal  horse-power  by  two,  because 
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each  indicated  horse-power  of  the  eii^ne  :=  33,000  Iba,  raised 
one  foot  high  per  minute,  is  at  least  twice  as  much  as  its 
nominal  power,  or  twice  as  much  as  an  ordinary  horse  could 
■work  up  to.  Wc  shall  then  find,  that  it  would  require  no  less 
than  250,974  living  horses  to  perform  the  ivork  of  the  engines 
constructed  by  Messrs.  Boultou  and  Watt  up  to  January 
1854. 

One  of  Watt's  fellow  labourers  should  hardly  he  passed  over 
in  any  stotement  connected  with  the  Bteam-engine ;  we  allude 
to  the  late  Mr.  William  Murdoch,  whose  vast  practical  kuowl- 
edire  was  employed  in  carrying  out  the  designs  of  Watt  for 
upwaid  of  I  a  f  a  centu  Mr  M  lio  k  lireot«d  the  appli- 
ca  0  o  the  new  eam-eng  nes  to  dram  the  water  of  the 
Co  h  n  ne  In  o  de  o  adapt  hat  n  oving  power  to  ex- 
hau  ng  p  m  p  and  o  e  a  h  he  system  in  mines  of 
extreme  dep  h  nunda  ed  by  a  pa  hn^,  quantities  of  water, 
g 'eat  skill  n  [  ac  al  me  ha  swasrequ  te.  Mr.  Murdock 
showed  that  he  had  sufficient  resources  of  genius  and  wisdom 
of  experience  to  triumph  over  every  difficulty.  He  was  the 
introducer  of  the  system  of  lighting  by  coal  gas,  and  for  his 
paper  on  that  subject  sent  to  the  Royal  Society  he  received 
the  Kumford  gold  medal.  He  was  also  the  patentee  of  some 
new  methods  of  constructing  steam-engines,  &c.,  and  his  sug- 
gestions often  enriched  the  Soho  machinery.  We  have  there- 
fore great  pleasure  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  merits  of  one 
of  our  first  practical  mechanics,  the  able  assistant  and  coadju- 
tor of  James  Watt. 

W.  F. 
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